THE  TSAR’S  MESSAGE. 


This  i«  that  which  wae  apoken  by  the  prophet  Joel.  .  .  .  Your  youog  men  shall  aee  viaioD  . 


I. 

Has  it  come  to  the  world  at  last, 

God’s  spirit  of  peace  upon  men? 

The  answer  to  passionate  prayers 
With  Christ’s  prayer  to  lead  them  ?  Ah  then, 
Scoff  and  sneer  no  more  than  you  must. 
Summon  your  hope  and  trust. 

Let  Charity  rule,  if  you  can, 

And  believe  the  word  of  the  man. 


II. 

For  the  Tsar  is  young,  and  in  youth 
The  heart  is  tender  and  kind, 

With  courage  to  look  for  the  best, 
And  generous  thoughts  in  the  mind ; 
And  he  has  a  wife  and  a  child — 

What  wonder  if  love  makes  him  mild? 
Since  his  heart  and  home  are  at  peace. 
He  longs  that  all  war  shall  cease. 


III. 

The  Tsar  has  seen  visions  of  death. 

Fierce  fires  of  machines  killing  men. 

Quenched  lives,  weeping  orphans,  wrecked  homes, 
Slain  hopes  that  will  live  not  again ; 

And  he  has  been  counting  the  cost 
Of  the  life  and  the  wealth  that  are  lost. 

And  he  knows  what  all  armies  are  for — 

Leashed  dogs  that  are  hungry  for  war! 


IV. 

The  Tsar  has  seen  visions  of  days 
When  his  people  no  longer  are  sad. 

When  the  valleys  are  vocal  with  song, 

And  women  and  children  are  glad ; 

When  the  nations  of  Europe,  though  late, 
Are  braver  to  love  than  to  hate. 

And  armies  and  battles  shall  cease 
In  the  reign  of  Christ’s  kingdom  of  peace. 


V. 

Oh,  Christ’s  men  all  over  the  world. 

Mass  yourselves  on  His  side  against  wrong; 
Oh,  men  of  goodwill  and  of  peace. 

Be  faithful,  outspoken  and  strong. 

An  impossible  miracle?  Nay! 

Have  not  hatred  and  war  had  their  day? 
Now,  young  men,  be  brave,  at  your  word 
Comes  the  'notable  day  of  the  Lord.  ’ 
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with  the  King  James  and  reviaed  ver- 
aion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  aubacrib- 
era  to  The  Bvangeliat  on  the  moat  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questione  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
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States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Sorrow,  Borrow  everywhere  1  To  the  high  and 
the  low ;  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  to  the  king  on 
his  thtone,  and  the  beggar  in  his  hovel ;  comes 
alike  the  inevitable  hour.  Never  was  this  shown 
more  clearly  than  in  a  tragedy  that  only  last 
week  sent  a  thri  1  of  horror  into  every  palace  in 
Europe.  Among  the  crowned  heads  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  none  stood  higher  than  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  while  the  sharer  of  his  throne  was 
known  all  over  Europe  for  her  marvellous  beauty. 
She  was  not  as  other  princesses  are,  hemmed 
in  by  the  stiff  etiquette  of  a  court,  which  for¬ 
bade  all  freedom  of  movement.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  like  a  bird  of  the  mountain,  an  eagle  of 
the  Alps.  Fond  of  riding,  when  she  mounted  in 
toe  saddle  and  appeared  in  the  Prater  at  Vienna, 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  her  in  admiration. 


Yet  it  was  this  occupant  of  a  throne  who  only 
last  week,  wslking  about  the  beautiful  city  of 
Geneva,  along  the  lake,  where  “the  mountains 
bring  peace,"  and  the  gentle  movement  of  the 
waters  would  seem  to  lull  the  troubled  spirit  to 
rest,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  done  no  wrong ;  nor  even  seen 
before ;  and  who,  as  be  approached  her,  seemed 
to  intend  no  violence,  but  only  theft,  till  as  she 
walked  on  she  felt  the  life  blood  oosing  from  her 
heart,  where  it  had  been  pierced  by  the  sharp 
point  of  a  stiletto,  and  fell  upon  the  beach,  and 
could  hardly  be  removed  to  her  apartment  in 
the  hotel  “Beaurivage"  when  she  expired. 


As  soon  as  the  terrible  tragedy  became  known, 
it  created  a  feeling  of  horror,  not  only  in  every 
capital  in  Europe,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
a  horror  that  grew  as  men  dwelt  upon  its  atroc¬ 
ity,  which  seemed  to  place  the  life  of  any  man 
at  the  caprice,  not  only  of  revenge  for  in¬ 
jury,  but  of  an  unquenchable  hatred  of  those 
who  may  be  better  off  than  tbemselves,  and 
whose  only  idea  of  the  reorganization  of  society 
is  to  bring  men  of  all  conditions  down  to 
their  level  of  misery  and  degradation  1 


Who  was  the  assassin  f  Nobody  knew,  but 
that  his  speech  betrayed  him  as  an  Italian ; 
but  who  showed  no  regret  for  bis  deed ;  who  bad 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  having  suffered  any 
wrong;  but  seemed  to  glory  in  having  done  a 
deed  that  would  give  him  a  name  among  the 
political  murderers  of  the  Continent.  Not  a  tear 
was  in  his  eyes;  nor  a  word  of  sorrow  on  bis 
lips,  for  all  the  anguish  and  misery  that  be  had 
caused  !  For  such  a  monster  of  crime  the  law 
has  no  sufficient  punishaent.  By  the  law  of 
Switzerland  it  is  said  that  even  deliberate  mur¬ 
der  is  not  punished  with  death,  so  that  this 
ruffian  may  live  for  years,  to  boast  of  his  deed 
as  if  he  were  another  Brutus  who  had  assassinated 


Caesar,  albeit  his  courage  was  only  equal  to 
attacking  a  woman  1 


When  arraigned  before  the  mag’strate,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  was  one  of  the  lowest  refuse 
of  a  city  population  that  eeemed  to  be  born  to 
crime.  He  made  no  defence.  Why  should  h 
plead  for  mercy  for  an  act  of  which  he  was 
proud  ?  But  one  or  t«o  confessions  showed 
how  be  became  what  be  was : 

He  had  never  known  hUi  father  or  mother 
He  was  brought  up  at  Parma,  Italy,  In  a  charity 
school,  and  at  the  rge  of  ten  was  thrown  out  on  the 
streets  without  resources.  Ho  worked  as  an  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  until  he  was  twenty.  Then  heserved 
in  the  Italian  Army  three  years  and  a  half. 

On  leaving  his  regiment  he  was  employed  as  the 
vvlct  dc  chambre  of  the  Prince  of  Aragon  for  three 
months.  At  this  time  Anaichlst  ideas  began  to 
posses.^  his  mind,  and — to  use  his  own  words—"  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  remaining  in  servitude.” 

In  the  course  of  a  life  of  a<<  venture,  be  happened  to 
be  at  Budapest  in  1804.  There  for  the  first  time,  h 
saw  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  He  was  miserable  and 
without  work,  and  applied  to  the  It  Han  CodsuI  to 
be  returned  to  Italy.  The  Consul  sent  him  to  Fiume. 

His  description  of  his  subseciuent  wanderings  was 
vague,  hut  be  said  he  seldom,  if  ever,  obtaiD«^d  work. 
While  staying  at  Lausanne  he  saw  a  file  outside 
junksbop,  purchased  it  with  no  preconceived  pur¬ 
pose,  and  made  a  clumsy  wood  handle  for  it. 

In  prison  be  boasted  of  bis  crime,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  a  Milan  newspaper  expressing 
a  fear  lest  be  be  mistaken  by  Prof.  Caesar  Lombroso 
for  a  degenerate  I  Dilating  In  this  co  i  munication 
upon  the  objects  of  militant  Anarchism,  he  wrote  : 

“  Above  all,  it  Im  the  great  who  must  be  struck. 
Not  only  Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers  will  in 
reached  by  the  comrades,  but  all  who  make  men 
miserable  on  earth." 

But  he  said  be  was  not  impelled  by  misery  to  kill 
the  Empress,  as  such  a  course  would  have  been 
idiotic;  but  be  committed  the  deed  “in  order  that 
such  crimes,  following  one  upon  the  other,  might 
cause  all  who  impoverish  the  people  to  tremble  and 
shiver,”  and  closed  his  confession  with  the  prond 
declaration,  ‘‘I  am  an  Anarchist  by  conviction  I  ” 

Here  is  food  for  serious  meditation.  Is  there 
no  remedy  for  this  f  Are  we  to  live  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination  ? 

One  thing  the  villain  has  accomplished :  He 
has  sent  a  thrill  of  fear  into  every  palace  in 
Europe  as  the  inmates  ask:  “Who  will  be  the 
next  victim  f”  May  it  not  suggest  also  another 
question,  which  we  may  all  consider.  Who 
will,  or  can,  so  organize  society  tnat  there  shall 
be  no  such  wide  division  of  cl  sees  as  shall 
create  mutual  hatred,  with  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sults  at  ahlch  men  shudder  ?  But  this  is  too 
large  a  question  to  argue  here.  We  can  only 
pray  that  there  may  yet  be  found  some  legal  or 
moral  power  effective  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
such  awful  crimes. 
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ABOUT  GLADSTONE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Joho  Randolph  once  said  that  the  moat  com¬ 
plete  nnanimity  waa  where  there  waa  one  diaaent- 
ing  voice.  The  unanimity  of  trioute  from  all  ^ 
quarters  to  Gladstone’s  immovable  religious  faith 
and  sincere  truthfulness  seem  to  be  emphasised 
by  the  single  croak  of  ill  concealed  disparage¬ 
ment  by  George  W.  Smalley  in  his  recent  articles 
in  Harper’s  Monthly  Magasine.  Into  every  gill 
of  eulogy  he  drops  a  little  gall.  His  astonishing 
statement  that  Gladstone  did  not  dare  to  read 
through  the  whole  of  Renan’s  “Life  of  Jesus’’ 
lest  it  would  shake  his  religious  faith,  does  not 
merely  provoke  derision ;  it  arouses  honest  in¬ 
dignation.  Gladstone’s  faith  waa  not  a  mere 
opinion  that  might  be  disturbed  by  the  brilliant 
Frenchman’s  fanciful  sophistries;  it  waa  a  pro 
found  heart  experience  inwrought  by  the  Divine 
Spirit — and  no  more  to  be  shaken  than  yonder 
adamantine  bastion  of  “Sky-top”  by  a  handful 
of  pebblss  flung  against  it.  A  profoundly  rever¬ 
ent  sonl  may  well  recoil  from  reading  aasanlta  on 
the  divine  character  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Mr.  Smalley  also  saya  that  Gladstone  “ab¬ 
horred  non-conformity  and  dissent,  and  all  who 
held  It  were  distasteful  to  him.”  If  that  were 
so,  then  he  was  a  consummate  hypocrite,  for  he 
professed  to  have  not  only  fellowship,  but  a 
warm  personal  affection  for  several  eminent  non¬ 
conformists.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Newman 
Hall— who  possesses  a  volume  of  MSS.  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Gladstone  that  were  as  cor 
dial  as  if  addressed  to  an  Eoglish  bishop.  In 
the  summer  of  1885,  when  1  called  at  the  door  of 
the  Grand  Old  Man  to  bid  him  good-bye  before 
returning  to  America,  his  hoarse  throat  only 
allowed  him  to  utter  three  or  four  sentences  in 
a  whisper,  and  one  of  these  was— “Give  my  love 
to  Newman  Hall  ”  If  there  were  any  two  things 
that  were  ingrained  in  the  very  fibre  of  Glad¬ 
stone  they  were  his  invulnerable  Christian  faith 
and  his  generous  affection  for  Christians  out 
side  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  pale.  Of  no  man 
did  he  ever  speak  to  me  with  a  tenderer  per¬ 
sonal  affection  than  of  hie  Quaker  friend,  John 
Bright 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  Mr.  Smalley’s  interest¬ 
ing  but  rather  ill  favored  “Reminiscences”  are 
the  Hon.  Lionel  A.  lollemacbe's  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone.”  We  wish 
there  were  rather  leas  Tollemache  and  more 
Gladstone;  for  whenever  the  author  differs  from 
the  Grand  Old  Man’s  utterances,  he  devotes  a 
considerable  space  to  his  attempts  to  refute 
them.  We  can  pardon  this  amusing  idiosyncrasy 
in  the  man  who  has  preserved  so  many  charac 
teristic  out-givings  of  one  who  was  as  famous 
for  good  talk  as  for  parliamentary  eloquence. 
When  Tollemache  asked  Gladstone  who  was  the 
greatest  speaker  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament,  he 
replied  that  “no  one  was  equal  to  John  Bright 
when  he  had  time  to  prepare  a  subject ;  but  be 
was  not  commonly  strong  in  off-hand  debate.  ” 
At  another  time  he  said  that  “there  were  cer¬ 
tain  passages  in  Bright's  speeches  that  he  never 
heard  equalled,”  and  those  passages  were  “said 
to  be  carefully  prepared  ” 

Gladstone  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  “thought  him  the  greateat 
delineator  of  human  character  next  to  Homer 
and  Shakespeare.  ”  Tennyson  pronourced  a 
similar  judgment  on  “The  Wisard  of  the  North.  ” 
Gladstone’s  estimate  of  the  relative  merit  of 
Scott’s  romances  waa  rather  singular.  His  two 
favorites  were  “Kenilworth,”  and  “The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor;”  and  next  to  these  he  ranked 
“Ivanhoe,”  “Old  Mortality,”  “Waverley”  and 
“Rob  Roy  ”  It  is  strange  that  be  did  not  in 
elude  “The  Antiquary,”  and  “The  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian.  ”  There  in  no  finer  female  character  in 
all  fiction  than  Jesme  Deans;  and  old  Davie 
Deans  is  wwthy  of  John  Bunyan.  It  is  often 
said  that  Gladstone  had  but  little  humor,  and 
only  a  small  appreciation  of  it  in  others ;  but 


thin  is  a  mistake.  He  sometimes  fired  off  a 
keen  witticism  in  his  speeches,  and  I  can  testify 
that  he  laughed  hugely  over  some  negro  planta¬ 
tion  stories  that  I  told  him  at  his  breakfast 
table.  H)  was  greatly  amused  when  Tollemache 
illustrated  the  wrong  collocation  of  words  by  the 
inscription  on  a  tombstone,  “Erected  to  the 
memory  of  John  Phillips,  accidentally  shot  as 
a  mark  of  affection  by  his  brother.” 

To  the  last  he  adhered  to  his  policy  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  and  predicted  confidently  its  ultimate 
triumph;  he  said  that  when  it  did  triumph,  peo 
pie  would  wonder  why  it  was  postponed  so  long. 
The  growth  of  colossal  private  fortunes  he  did 
not  regard  with  satisfaction,  and  he  once  told 
me  that  an  increasing  plutocracy  was  one  of  our 
dangers  in  America.  When  Tollemache  asked 
him  if  he  waa  not  afraid  of  democracy,  or  that 
science  would  hastily  remove  the  old  theological 
landmarks,  he  replied,  “I  am  not  so  much  afraid 
of  democracy  or  of  science  as  of  the  love  of 
money.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing  evil. 
Also  there  is  a  danger  from  the  growth  of  the 
dreadful  military  epirit.”  These  solemn  words 
come  to  us  with  a  timely  force  when  the  mahia 
of  militariem  has  become  no  threatening.  Also 
it  would  be  well  to  heed  another  remark  he 
made  in  regard  to  territorial  expansions.  He 
said — “The  idea  that  colonies  add  to  the  strength 
of  a  country  appears  to  me  to  be  as  dark  a  super 
stition  as  any  that  existed  in  tne  Middle 
Ages.  That  wise  .English  statesman,  the  Hon. 
Jamee  Bryce,  has  lately  said  that  “prudent  Eng 
lish  statesmen  have  held  that  bad  B'itaih  been 
able  to  foresee  the  course  of  events,  she  ought  to 
have  refrained  from  conquering  India,  so  great 
are  the  risks  and  liabilities  that  Lww  attach  to 
it.”  For  Britain  read  America,  and  for  India 
read, the  Philippines. 

It  is  s  ngular  that  Gladstone  and  Bismarck 
never  met ;  neither  seems  to  have  bad  a  very 
cordial  feeling  towards  the  other.  Gladstone 
said  “Bismarck  is  a  very  big  man,  but  un 
scrupulous.”  He  also  said  with  sadness  of  tone 
— “nowhere  does  the  ideal  enter  so  little  as  Into 
politics;  nowhere  does  human  conduct  fall  so  far 
below  the  highest  ethical  standard.”  Disraeli 
uttered  a  similar  opinion.  It  is  surely  a  pecu 
liar  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Gladstone's  glory  that 
be  set  before  himself  so  lofty  a  moral  ideal  and 
so  strenuously  pressed  up  toward  it  through  hie 
long  and  ihuatrioua  career.  Let  us  also  be 
thankful  that  his  loyalty  to  Jesus  Obnst  as  bis 
Master  and  hie  Redeemer  deepened  and  strength 
ened  to  hie  dying  day. 

Lake  Mohonk,  September  7,  1898. 

Of  men  who  have  improved  on  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  few  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  more  than  Genersl  Joseph  Wbeeltr.  lie 
was  remembered  here  at  the  North  as  a  young 
and  dashing  cavalry  leader  in  the  civil  war.  but 
that  he  waa  at  all  the  able  soldier  and  the  patriot 
and  citizen  he  has  proved  himself  to  be,  not 
many  bad  a  suspicion.  He  won  the  hearts  of 
bis  soldiers  at  Santiago,  where  be  was  carried 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  on  a  stretcher,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  this  was  not  bravado,  but 
a  sense  of  duty  that  took  him  to  the  front  He 
even  braced  op  and  got  well  during  those  awful 
days  I  Approving  himself  thus,  it  was  with  spe 
cial  interest  that  the  great  public  learned  that 
a  oaugbter  was  making  herself  very  useful  as  a 
nurse,  and  that  two  sons  were  in  the  service. 
How  bright  the  prospect  for  this  interesting 
group  when  the  war,  in  which  it  might  be  said 
that  all  eolis’ed,  waa  over,  and  they  were  mostly 
gathered  at  Montauk  I  But  it  w  s  just  here 
that  disaster  was  to  come.  Cadet  Thomas  E 
Wheeler,  and  his  friend.  Lieutenant  Norton  H. 
Kilpatrick,  both  losing  their  lives  while  bathing 
in  the  ocean.  It  seems  probable  that  the  fora  er 
tried  to  rescue  the  latter,  who  had  been  sick, 
but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  real  manner  of 
their  death.  The  sympathy  for  the  stricken 
family,  especially  for  General  Wheeler,  is  most 
tender  and  universal. 


“THE  HAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN.” 

Rear  Admiral  Erben,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  this 
phrase,  now  so  often  heard  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  phrase  is  one  that 
will  not  die.  For  it  graphically  sets  forth  the 
exact  fact.  It  photographs  the  whole  scene  in 
five  words.  Not  even  Carlyle’s  phrase — “Fools 
and  the  man,  ’  is  so  comprehensive  and  so  sug¬ 
gestive.  The  relative  position  and  importance 
of  the  man  and  the  machine,  the  gun  and  the 
gunner,  is  contained  and  condensed  in  this  pithy 
sentence. 

And  this  is  the  use  commonly  made  of  it — to 
emphasise  the  value  of  the  man,  as  compared 
with  the  gun  which  he  trains  and  fires.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  build  fine  ships,  and  powerful 
guns,  and  then  commit  them  to  the  charge  of 
cowardly  or  incompetent  men?  The  Japanese 
war  showed  that  guns  and  ships  are  useless  in 
the  bands  of  cowards.  The  late  war  with  Spain 
has  taught  the  lesson  that  incompetent  gunners 
win  no  battles,  even  if  they  have  the  best  guns. 

But  the  phrase  has  suggestion  in  another 
direction.  If  it  is  foolish  to  overlook  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  man,  as  compared  with  the  gun,  it 
is  evidently  the  part  of  wiedom  to  see  that  the 
man  is  properly  provided  with  guns,  and  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for.  It  is  manifestly  unwise  to  give 
good  guns  into  the  hande  of  poor  men.  But 
how  about  the  putting  of  poor  guns  into  the 
hands  of  good  men  7  And  how  about  taking 
good  care  of  the  guns,  and  poor  care  of  the  men  ? 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  some  tragic  lessons 
have  been  lately  learned.  The  last  few  months 
have  given  exhibitions  of  American  heroism  and 
skill  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  And,  alas,  it  must  be  said,  of  inefficiency 
in  tbe  feeding  and  care  of  our  men,  at  which  the 
world  has  wondered.  That  some  of  tbe  stories 
of  official  incompetence  and  corruption  have  been 
exaggerated  is  no  doubt  true.  That  something 
of  hardship  and  privation  must  be  expected  in 
war  is,  of  course,  not  denied.  But  after  all 
allowances  are  made,  it  still  seems  certain  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  suffering,  and  many 
deaths,  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  avoided.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
supplies  were  left  in  ships,  wh  ch  should  have 
been  taken  ashore;  that  government  property 
wae  sold  for  money  to  tbe  soldiers  of  the  nation  ; 
that  sick  and  wounded  were  huddled  on  board 
ships  entirely  lacking  in  acc  mmodations,  and 
even  ill  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  is  a  caee  on  record  of  a  ship  which  for 
three  months  carried  about  tons  of  supplies, 
whose  existence  was  only  discovered  when  she  was 
returned  to  her  former  owners.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible  that,  with  all  the  p-ogrese  made  in  med¬ 
ical  science,  a  camp,  even  in  a  cool  climate,  at 
h)me,  cannot  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 
It  IS  monstrous  that  a  nation  as  rich  and  strong 
as  ours,  able  to  furnish  the  best  of  guns  and  of 
men,  cannot  at  tbe  came  time  properly  care  for 
the  soldiers  she  sends  into  tbe  field.  By  far  the 
largest  losses  have  been  tbose  from  disease.  Of 
108  Michigan  soldiers,  whose  lives  were  given  as 
part  of  tbe  price  of  Ouba’s  redemption,  but  two 
died  in  battle,  and  not  one  from  wounds! 
Every  other  man  died  from  diseare.  And  it  is 
not  strange  that  many  are  asking— who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  condition  of  things  7  Why  must 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Young  Men’a  Chris 
tian  Association,  and  various  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  organisations,  be  depended. upon  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  tbe  most  ord'nary  and  necessary 
supplies  for  our  sick  and  wounded  7  Sickness 
was  of  course  expected,  but  if  expected,  why 
was  it  not  provided  for  7  and  if  provision  was 
made,  why  did  not  our  men  receive  the  benefit  7 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  sufferings  of  tbe 
soldiers  in  this  war  were  no  greater  than  those 
of  our  boys  in  1861  66.  Even  if  this  were  trne, 
the  fact  is  no  justification  for  needless  suffering. 


September  15,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


We  should  kuow  better  to  day  how  to  care  for 
them.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  in 
crease  in  humanity  has  made  us  more  eenaitive 
to  the  sufferings  of  others.  The  time  was  when 
“the  man  behind  the  gun”  was  of  small  ac¬ 
count,  a  mere  cog  in  a  relentless  machine,  easily 
replaced  if  disabled,  and  of  less  value,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  martinet,  than  the  gun  before  him. 
This  is  no  longer  the  estimate  put  upon  him. 
Hie  value  is  recognised  now  as  never  before. 
He  counts  for  more  than  he  ever  did.  He  re 
ceives  to-day  the  honor  and  credit  once  given 
only  to  his  superior  officers.  It  is  said  that  the 
thanks  of  Congress  given  to  Hobson  and  his 
men,  by  name,  was  the  first  case  on  record 
where  the  common  seaman  received  the  credit 
for  his  own  bravery  and  skill.  But  it  should 
not  be  the  last  time  that  such  recognition  is 
given.  The  frank  acknowledgment  of  our  cap¬ 
tains  that  firemen  and  gunners,  stokers  and  engi¬ 
neers,  are  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  our  victories,  is  creditable  to  their  sense  of 
justice,  and  marks  an  appreciation  of  “the  man 
behind  the  gun”  which  he  has  not  always  re 
ceived.  But  the  fact  that  he  now  receives  it, 
marks  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  and  empha 
sizes,  all  the  more  strongly,  the  failure  to  prop 
erly  care  for  him.  "Every  coal  heaver  deserves 
credit,"  were  the  just  and  true  words  of  Captain 
Clark,  of  the  famous  "Oregon."  But  if  this 
be  so — if  the  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  a 
sharer  in  the  glory  of  the  victory,  what  a  con¬ 
demnation  in  the  words  of  another  officer,  that  at 
a  certain  place  "the  hospital  arrangements  were 
damnable."  It  is  well  to  give  the  soldier  and 
sailor  the  credit  he  deserves.  But  the  care  be 
needs,  is  equally  our  duty,  and  our  disgrace,  if 
it  be  not  given. 

it  is  unquestionable  that  we  are  becoming 
more  keenly  alive  to  human  suffering,  that  is, 
more  humane  and  more  Christian.  What  once 
attrae'ed  little  attention  is  now  known  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  all  over  the  land.  The  unknown 
and  unnamed  soldier  and  sailor  is  now  sure  of 
an  interest  and  a  regard  such  as  were  once  con 
fined  to  the  prominent  official.  And  the  out¬ 
growth  of  this  feeling  is  the  strong  demand  that 
measures  be  promptly  taken  to  fix  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  mismanagement  which  has  dis¬ 
graced  us  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  shall 
forever  make  impossible  such  scenes  as  those 
which  have  shocked  the  civilized  world. 

William  S.  Jerome. 

Detroit, Michigan,  Sept.  6,  1898. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  NOBTHWAT. 

Just  after  his  nomination  by  acclamation  to  a 
fifth  Congressional  term  from  the  district  of 
Ohio  that  sent  Qiddings  and  Wade  and  Qarfield 
as  the  renowned  rf  presentatives  of  the  famous 
Ashtabula  constituency,  the  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Northway  wai  called  from  earth  to  the  company 
of  tbs  immortals.  The  shock  to  his  family  and 
his  very  wide  circle  of  close  personal  friends  is 
very  great ;  the  loss  to  the  country  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Cleveland  papers  as  "truly  irre¬ 
parable."  The  life  of  Mr.  Northway  has  filled 
the  whole  sphere  of  a  manly  manhood  evolved 
from  a  boyhood  that  had  no  outside  help,  no  ex¬ 
ternal  advantage,  but  fought  its  way  to  educa 
tion  and  speedily  to  the  front  rank  in  bis  pro 
fession,  and  soon  to  National  fame.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  finest  principle,  the  keenest  sense  of 
honor,  of  integrity  ingrained  and  unselfish,  and 
vigor  of  action  and  ardor  of  conviction  that  were 
captivating  and  compelling.  His  pereooality, 
face,  character  and  sincerity,  made  bis  words 
forceful  and  fascinating.  Before  a  jury  he  was 
irresistible.  When  be  came  into  Congress  hi^ 
wisdom,  experience,  and  statesmanlike  views  of 
all  questions,  made  him  a  power  recognised  and 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  all.  He  commanded  the 
respect  and  following  of  hie  own  party,  when  be 
led  across  party  lines  and  bis  old  friends  cherish 
his  memory  as  a  peculiar  joy.  R.  A.  S. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

“For  lohat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul." 

Henry  D.  Thoreau,  that  keen  thinker  and 
close  observer  of  man  and  nature,  aseerts  that 
when  he  first  contemplated  keeping  a  journal  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable 
book  in  which  to  note  down^his  thoughts,  every 
one  that  he  examined  being  ruled  off  for  ac¬ 
counts  in  dollars  and  cents,  "eo  universally  com 
mercial  are  men’s  minds  I" 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
are,  most  of  us,  inclined  to  give  much  mere 
thought  and  practice  than  any  of  us  realize  to 
th  B  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  philo 
Eophical  Thoreau  struck  at  o  ice  upon  the  tap 
root  of  many  of  mankind’s  w  rst  failings  when 
be  would  purchase  a  book  in  which  to  sum  them 
up.  And  is  not  his  criticism  richly  deserved  T 
Few  indeed  are  the  men  in  the  j^community  who 
have  not  at  least  one  journal  and  usually  a  com 
plete  set,  in  which  to  record  at  length  their 
financial  transactions,  but  bow  many  have  time 
to  devote  to  praye  ful,  earnest  thought,  to  say 
nothing  of  another  journal  in  which  to  enter  this 
lecond  capital ;  as  though  the  one  was  of  para 
mount  importance  and  the  other  of  none  ! 

A  great  many  men  seem  to  have  time  without 
limit  for  getting  gain,  even  to  the  getting  of  the 
whole  world  if  it  were  possible  but  how  many 
have  any  at  all  for  the  saving  of  their  souls? 
The  soul  cannot  feed  and  live  in  such  dry  busks 
as  calcula’ions  in  dollars  and  cents  alone.  The 
man  whose  mind  is  occupied  solely  with  th' se 
matters  is  as  unsuitable  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  was  the  ruled  rote  book  for 
Thoreau ’s  purposes.  We  cannot  serve  Qod 
and  mammon. 

"Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness.’’  A  great  many 
people  boileve  thatj  the  firet~aDd^oet  essent  al 
thing  to  be  done  in  starting  out  in  l.fe  is  to 
establish  a  bank  account.  Abraham’s  account 
was  with  God.  Many  a  man  consults  his  bank 
account  every  night^before  closing  the  doors  of 
his  businesci  establishment  to  see  just  where  he 
stands.  How  many  men  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  how  they  stand  in  their  account  with 
God,  before  closing  forever  the  record  of  the 
day,  which  on  je  balanced  can  never  be  reopeced  T 
Mammon's  account  is  adjusted  daily.  How 
often  is  God’s  ? 

"But,"  one  would  quite  naturally  enquire, 
"how  is  this  matter  to  be  regulated  then  f  The 
lives  of  most  of  us  are  necessarily  enslaved  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  getting  and  judicious 
handling  of  money.  To  be  not  slothful  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  mandate  of  St.  Paul  himself.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  tbe  times  in  whuh  we  live  and  the 
position  we  occupy  in  society." 

The  question  can  best  be  answered  by  allusion 
to  tbe  incident  of  the  shoemaker  who,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  making  of  shoes  ment  oned  as  his  voca 
tion,  fervidly  replied:  "No  I  shoemaking  is  my 
diversion,  heaven  my  vocation  !’’ 

Work  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  a  God  given 
blessing,  a  pleasure  and  diversion;  and  tbe  more 
faithful  and  cooecientious  one  is  in  it  the  more 
acceptable  is  be  with  God.  But  when  one  cornea 
to  make  it  the  sole  object  of  his  life  to  the  ex- 
clus  on  of  everything  else,  and  even  God  himself, 
then  he  has  perverted  it  from  its  true  use  and 
purpose  and  it  becomes  a  curse  to  him.  Mam¬ 
mon  makes  a  very  good  servant  but  a  very  pocr 
master.  When  once  the  desire  for  money  for  its 
own  sake  gets  the  upper  hands  of  a  man,  he  has 
entered  into  a  servitude  as  debasing  as  any  that 
ever  ex  sted;  and  one  of  tbe  chief  objections 
to  mammon  as  a  master  is  that  one  must  lose  in 
a  measure  at  least  bis  self  respect  before  he  can 
become  its  moat  efficient  minion. 

How  deftly  and  with  what  wily  subterfuges 


is  tbe  unsuspecting  slave  of  mammon  gradually 
led,  little  by  little,  and  almost  without  realizing 
it.  from  the  way  of  strict  rectitude  1  "I  would 
dread  mortally  to  undertake  to  name  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  town,"  said  a  resident  of  an 
eastern  city  recently,  "who  are  strictly,  infalli¬ 
bly  and  unscrupulously  honest.  We  have  devel¬ 
oped  here  in  this  place  a  brand  of  honesty  not 
altogether  commendable,  and  which  will  not  bear 
too  close  inspection  ;  given  over  to  little  irregu¬ 
larities  in  minor  matters  of  which  tbe  less  that 
can  be  said  the  better." 

There  is  a  little  stream  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  bears  the  name  of  tbe  river 
Credit,  from  the  fact  that'in  early  times  the 
fur  traders  met  the  Indians  on  its  banks  and 
delivered  to  them  on  credit  the  goods  for  which, 
the  following  year,  they  were  to  receive  the 
value  in  skins  Says  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her 
Canadian  Sketches:  "In  a  country  where  there 
was  no  law  of  debtor  or  creditor,  no  bonds, 
stamps,  bills  or  bailiffs,  and  no  possibility  of 
punishing  or  even  catching  a  refractory  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  debtor,  this  might  seem  a  hazardous  ar¬ 
rangement,  yet  I  have  been  assured  by  those  long 
engaged  in  tbe  trade  that  (or  an  Indian  to  break 
his  engagements  is  a  thieg  unheard  of,  and  if 
by  any  personal  accident  he  should  be  prevented 
from  briEgirg  in  the  stipulated  number  of  beaver 
skins,  his  relatives  and  friends  consider  their 
honor  implicated,  and  make  up  the  deficiency 
(or  him. " 

Is  the  enlightened  society  of  to  day  unable  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  honesty  as  high  as  these 
ignorant  savages  did  ?  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
denied  that  tbe  tendency  is  to  continually  drift 
away  from  absolute  uprightness  into  a  comprom¬ 
ise  with  mammon,  and  the  best  example  of  the 
ultimate  results  which  are  sure  to  follow  upon 
such  a  course  is  to  be  found  in  Spain’s  recent 
experience,  which,  after  declaring  war, discovered 
that  money  designed  and  appropriated  for  guns 
and  defences  and  implements  of  war  had  gone 
to  a  great  extent  into  the  pockets  of  dishonest 
officials  instead,  leaving  her  to  such  an  extent 
crippled  in  the  face  of  her  foe.  Whan  quick 
retribution  followed  upon  such  unprincipled 
compromieiog  with  mammon  I 

The  trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that  in  our 
greed  for  gain  and  baste  to  achieve  success,  we 
forget  bow  properly  to  balance  our  profit  and  loss 
account.  Many  an  item  is  entered  under  the 
head  of  profit  which  more  properly  should  be 
reckoned  as  lose,  or  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  account  at  all.  The  story  is  told  of  a  ticotch- 
man  who  had  long  purposed  to  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness  when  his  net  profits  should  have  reached 
three  thousand  pounds.  Casting  up  his  accounts 
one  day  he  found  to  hie  astonishment  that  be 
had  that  amount  on  hand  and  more.  He  could 
scarcely  credit  tbe  result,  but  figures  never  speak 
falsely,  and  going  over  the  long  columns  again 
and  again  to  be  sure  that  they  were  correct  and 
arriving  each  time  at  the  tame  risult,  he  finally 
closed  out  his  business  with  a  light  heart  and 
prepared  to  retire  from  active  life.  Not  until 
it  was  too  late  did  he  accidentally  discover  that 
he  bad  in  sime  way  entered  and  added  tbe  date 
of  the  year  into  the  column  of  assets  ! 

We  are  all  continually  making  similar  blunders 
in  our  estimates  of  life.  We  add  the  oddest 
possible  items  into  our  assets  and  arrive  at  most 
unusual  results.  How  few  of  us  l.va  a  well- 
balanced  life  1  St.  Paul  says:  "But  what 
things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for 
Christ. "  His  methods  of  reckoning  were  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  after  he  bad  come  to  know 
Christ  Loss  became  profit,  and  profit  loss.  He 
had  learned  a  new  method  of  casting  up  bis  ac 
c  junt  of  life.  Many  another  to  day  vould  reverse 
bis  reckoning  if  be  could  be  brought  to  see  tbe 
value  of  a  human  soul  in  comparison  to  anything 
that  the  world  has  to  offer  in  exchange  for  it. 

R.  B.  Bookham. 

Salem,  Mass. 
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THE  MILE!  THE  NILE!  THE  NILE! 

Oar  war  ia  over,  but  the  war  in  Egypt  ia  bot, 
and  now  that  we  have  no  further  anxiety  aa  to 
the  ieaue  of  the  conteat  here,  our  thoughta  turn 
back  again  to  the  far  Elaat,  where  a  atruggle 
ia  atill  going  on  that  involvea  the  intereat  of 
one  of  the  great  racea  of  mankind.  I  am  the 
more  intereated  in  thia  aa  I  have  been  up  the 
Nile  on  my  firat  vieit  to  Egypt  aa  far  aa  the 
Firat  Cataract,  nearly  aix  hundred  milea  above 
Cairo,  and  on  the  return  went  down  the  Red  Sea, 
on  which  we  were  nearly  a  week  ccaating  along 
the  ahore  of  Africa  And  yet  these  are  but 
glimpses  of  what  is  not  only  a  Dark  Continent, 
ut  a  Great  Continent,  being  second  only  to 
Asia  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  elobe. 

In  my  second  visit  to  Egypt  in  1882,  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Dr  Scbweinfurth,  who  waa  up  to  that 
date  the  mi. at  intrepid  of  African  explorers, 
making  hie  long  journey,  as  I  mentioned  last 
week,  on  foot  and  alone  I  He  made  hie  home  in 
Cairo,  aa  the  nearest  point  from  which  he  could 
launch  out  upon  the  boundless  desert,  as  upon 
the  aea,  wandering  hither  and  thither  upon 
“  Sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses,” 
a  solitude  that  must  have  been  awful  and  op 
preasive  as  he  laid  himself  down  at  night,  and 
ooked  an  to  the  stars.  Yet  even  in  the  oteis  of 
the  desert,  as  in  the  dense  forest,  be  found 
treasures  of  botany,  and  made  a  co' lection  of 
priceless  value  And  then  came  the  greatest 
struggle  to  hie  brave  heart,  as  I  have  written 
elsewhere 

“When  he  had  travelled  more  than  two  years, 
and  amaaeed  a  collection  of  priceless  value,  it 
was  destroyed  in  an  hour  by  the  burning  of  an 
African  villa. e.  Then  indeed  he  feared  that 
his  reason  might  give  way.  To  keep  his  mind 
in  action  he  began  keeping  a  record  of  his  own 
footsteps  along  his  lonely  and  dreary  march, 
and  in  six  months  had  made  an  actual  count  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  steps  I  Thus  he  got  his 
mind  away  from  brooding  on  his  loss,  and  his 
brain  into  s>me  sort  of  regular  action.  After 
this  who  shall  say  that  courage  of  the  highest 
kind  has  died  out  from  among  men,  cr  that 
even  this  sordid  and  selfish  age  of  ours  cannot 
produce  heroes  equal  to  any  found  in  story  f 
He  reckoned  the  Nile  to  be  the  longest  river  in 
the  wond,  but  in  the  measurement  he  included, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  certain 
affluents  of  the  lakes  out  of  which  it  fiows,  apart 
from  which  it  might  not  equal  either  the  Ama¬ 
zon  or  the  Mississippi.” 

But  since  that  time  the  interior  of  Africa  has 
been  explored  far  more  widely,  the'  credit  of 
which  mty  be  claimed  in  part  by  an  American, 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  sent 
Stanley  “to  find  Livingstone,”  which  led  to 
the  exploration  that  did  much  to  reveal  the 
Dark  Continent  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  same  enterprise  for  news  has  now  sent  another 
distinguished  traveller  and  reporter,  Frederick 
Villier*,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  English 
army  up  the  Nile,  who  at  the  very  beginning 
thus  “expands”  on  the  greatness  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  : 

“Africa  is  three  times  as  large  as  all  Europe, 
nearly  equa  ling  North  and  South  America.  Its 
area  ia  11,514,770  square  miles,  with  a  coast 
line  of  16  000  milos,  more  than  half  the  din 
tance  around  the  globe.  In  spite  of  its  great 
deserts,  morasses  and  jungles,  its  average  height 
above  the  sea  is  1,600  feet— about  that  of  Asia, 
with  its  Himalayas  and  limitless  table  lands. 

“In  the  heart  of  this  mighty  Africa  is  the 
Soudan,  and  through  the  heart  of  the  Soudan 
fiows  the  Nile.  Thisriver,  3,400  miles  in  length. 


*  ”  Or  thb  Drsbrt,”  Chapter  I. 


longer  than  our  M  saiasippi  or  Missouri,  and  nav¬ 
igable  for  3,000  miles,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum,  where 
Gordon  was  assasinated.  The  water  of  the  White 
Nile  runs  through  a  limestone  formation,  which 
makes  it  milky  white,  except  in  the  inundation 
season,  when  it  is  muddy.  The  Blue  Nile  is 
navigable  for  1,000  miles. 

“The  Soudan,  with  an  area  of  two  million 
square  m  les,  extending  through  the  iropics  for 
three  thousand  miles,  nearly  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  populat  on  of  a 
hundred  millions— equalling  that  of  Russia — 
rivals  the  United  States  in  fertility,  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  mineral  wealth.  Extending  up  and 
down  the  Nile  for  a  thoueand  miles,  it  pushes  a 
vast  area  south  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert 
and  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the 
Central  Soudan  drains  the  great  land  locked 
basin  of  Lake  Tchad  with  an  area  of  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  ac 
cording  to  the  rainfall  and  the  season  This 
vast  reservoir  is  atill  1,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Eastern  Soudan  is  drained  through  the 
Nile  into  the  Mediterranean. 

“Its  boundaries  are  the  Red  Sea,  Elgypt  and 
the  Libyan  desert.  Egypt  alone  has  an  area  of 
394,345  square  miles  of  territory,  supporting  a 
population  of  seven  millions.  The  h'gheet 
mountains  in  the  Soudan  are  10,000  feet.  In  the 
western  division  the  great  peaks  sirpe  down  to 
the  deserts  and  the  oases,  where  the  histone 
city  of  Timbuctoo  attracts  the  converging  lines 
of  caravans. 

“Like  America,  the  Soudan  has  all  climates  and 
all  varieties  of  soil,  landscape  and  geological 
formations;  vast  systems  of  river  bottom,  like 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger  and  the  lak<r  basins;  a 
wilderness  of  steppe  (high  prairie),  like  Russia 
and  our  own  great  plains ;  thousands  of  miles 
of  plateau  and  mesa  country  like  that  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico  and  Monta  a ;  atupendous 
VO  canic  upheavals  of  formation,  leaving  the 
landscape  in  natural  terraces,  crested  with  buttes, 
skirting  rivers  and  mountaics,  as  on  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  Colored  >  of  our  Southwest. 

“Minerals  of  all  kinds,  besides  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  iron  in  abundance,  are  among  the 
mining  products,  while  the  soil  produces  crops 
of  every  variety— wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  indigo,  and  all  the  products  known 
to  the  tropics,  from  o.ives,  dates,  etc  ,  to  the 
tender  fruits  of  the  equatorial  regions. 

“There  are  not  many  wild  beaste,  the  scant 
supply  of  lions,  panthers,  jackals  and  the  like 
being  uninviting  to  the  expert  sportsman. 

“At  Khartoum  the  Nile  is  1  240  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  forests  have  disappeared  for  many 
miles  around  the  district  and  city,  which  ia  the 
centre  of  the  great  caravan  routes  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  Blue  Nile  is  longer  than  the  dis 
tance  between  New  York  and  Chicago.” 

These  are  tremendous  figures,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  territory  here 
described  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Province 
of  Soudan  (which  belongs  to  Egypt),  but  reaches 
acroee  the  Continent  along  the  Niger,  which 
fiows  into  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  valley  of  the  Nile  alone  is  enough  for 
a  kingdom,  and  if  the  English  army  should 
push  onward  and  upward  to  where  the  “Father 
of  Waters”  ttkee  its  source,  it  will  not  rest  till 
it  is  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  under 
the  Equator. 

But  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  not  the  only  way 
of  access  to  the  interior.  The  Congo,  which 
reaches  far  up  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  may  be 
called  the  Amazon  of  the  Dark  Continent,  which 
rolls  northward  for  hundreds  of  miles,  till  it 
sweeps  majestically  westward  and  southward, 
fiowing  on  in  an  ever  swelling  current  till  it 
broadens  to  five  and  even  ten  miles,  thus  drain¬ 
ing  an  area  of  no  leas  than  800,000  squire  miles, 
>  and  pouring  into  the  Atlantic  a  larger  volume 


of  water  than  the  Mississippi  pours  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  1 

These  be  tby  wonders,  O  Africa  1  Happy  the 
man  who  may  live  to  see  them  all  explored  and 
the  Dark  Continent  made  bright  by  the  light  of 
a  Christian  ciivlization.  H.  M.  F. 


“THE  TERROR.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  essays  of  Stepniak  for 
an  explanation  of  such  seemingly  senseless  brutal¬ 
ities  as  the  murder  of  the  Empress  of  Austria. 
The  cynical  assassin  himself  gives  no  reason  for 
his  horriole  act,  except  hatred  for  kings.  “The 
great,  such  as  kings  and  their  ministers,”  he 
says,  “must  be  struck.” 

The  anircbist  theory  of  the  crime  makes  no  spe¬ 
cific  charge  against  an  innocent  victim,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  some  that  it  springs  from  hatred  to 
the  whole  human  race  !  But  this  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  name  which  the  authors  of  such 
dark  and  inhuman  deeds  give  to  the  transaction 
is  the  sole  ray  of  rational  light  on  that  which 
otherwise  eeems  to  bf  an  act  of  sheer  madness. 
They  call  it  “The  Terror.”  It  is  simply  one 
of  the  means  of  getting  attention,  of  making  the 
world  aware  that  they  exist.  The  crowned  head 
represents  both  social  order  and  the  “collectivity 
of  nations.”  They  strike  down  a  President  of 
France,  not  so  much  to  protest  against  a  govern¬ 
ment,  though  any  one  not  administ-red  on  their 
p'an  is  obnoxious,  but  simply  to  strike  terror 
through  the  world  and  make  it  sensitive  to 
tfce  warnings  of  their  doctrinaires.  The 
wretched  tools  of  this  murderous  conclave  are 
ignorant  enthusiasts  or  impracticables  who  are 
eager  for  desperate  ventures,  and  the  glamour 
of  martyrdom.  They  are  given  secret  and  often 
sealed  orders  which  they  are  required  to  obey  on 
peril  of  their  own  lives,  so  that  the  assassin  of 
yesterday  if  he  had  failed  to  strike  a  woman  from 
behind  through  shame  and  cowardice  would  him¬ 
self  be  stilettoed  on  the  morrow. 

This  is  the  system  which  the  world  is  now 
called  once  more  to  face.  It  is  a  “many  headed 
monster,’  which  the  extermination  of  one 
aesaeein  and  his  immediate  associates  but  re¬ 
motely  touches.  It  is  a  criminal  aseociation  in- 
felting  the  world ;  a  madcees  which  is  fostered 
by  secrecy,  chicane  and  dfspotic  rule.  The  moat 
heroic  measures  are  requisite  for  its  restraint 
and  final  suppression.  And  any  tenderness  or 
sentiment  is  folly  as  well  as  weakness.  The 
refugee  of  such  miscreants  must  be  closed  against 
them.  There  should  be  no  nook  or  corner  in  the 
earth  where  they  can  hide  or  escapie  the  right¬ 
eous  vengeance  of  the  law,  the  relentless  grip  of 
justice.  There  should  be  no  anachist  refugee  in 
this  or  any  land  protected  by  the  law  which  he 
defies  and  despises  “Ibe  Terror”  should  b 
turned  upion  them  ;  the  international  society  of 
assaseina  should  be  confronted  by  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  for  their  extermination. 
The  action  should  be  swift,  the  stroke  sudden 
and  decisive.  The  dens  where  these  crimes 
againtt  humanity  are  hatched,  are  mostly  known 
to  the  pxilice.  They  are  protected  in  many  cases 
by  a  technicality  or  a  figment  of  law,  a  friction 
of  personal  freedom.  They  should  be  broken  up, 
not  scattered,  but  rigidly  suppressed.  A  few 
noisy,  really  dangerous  agitators  should  be 
effectually  silenced,  isolated,  taught  to  labor. 
Everyman  knows  the  difference  between  freedom 
of  speech  and  license  to  blaspheme  or  incite  to 
riot.  The  latter  sentiment  always  reprobates 
abuses  of  privilese;  the  people  at  large  believe 
in  a  protected  liberty.  The  law  should  be  given 
free  scopie  at  once,  the  slower  and  evasive  meth¬ 
ods  may  follow  after. 

We  believe  in  historic  justice,  all  men  should 
know  that  years  of  wrorg,  of  misrule  and  cruelty, 
have  their  retribution  pi  riods,  their  eras  of  cor¬ 
rection  and  reformation.  The  Kingdom  of  Spmin 
is  in  the  agony  of  resMtution.  Austria  has  a 
long  history  to  face ;  Italy  and  Switzerland  have 
I  memorials  of  her  oppression.  The  broken-hearted 
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Bmperor  bears  a  burden  of  dread  that  crusbea 
him  to  the  earth.  And  yet  we  cannot  dignify 
the  act  of  an  asaasBin  with  the  association  of 
historic  justice,  for  this  is  no  justice,  and  the 
act  in  a  sporadic  outbreak  of  a  vicious  disease. 
The  crimes  of  men  and  of  governments  against 
humanity  are  not  visited  or  expiated  in  such  a 
way.  The  sword  of  war,  rather  than  the  aaeas 
Bin's  knife,  is  entrusted  with  such  momentous 
reparations.  The  ages  to  come  will  mark,  no 
doubt,  many  a  righteous  war,  like  that  we  have 
just  fought,  before  the  dream  of  the  Csar  can  be 
realized.  But  in  every  age  and  clime  the  deed 
which  we  to-day  deplore  will  cease  to  be  a  terror 
in  the  universal  reprobation  of  its  cowardice  and 
criminality.  R.  A.  S. 


THE  CARE  OP  OUR  SOLDIERS. 

Acts  of  private  charity  are  to  be  praised;  we 
are  proud  of  what  the  good  and  thoughtfully 
generous  have  done  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
relieve  the  suffering  of  our  soldiers.  Yet  the 
question  constantly  recurs,  as  to  the  part  of  the 
government  in  this  business.  Should  the  Fed 
eral  authorit'es  summon  these  men  from  distant 
States  to  war  and  then  abandon  them  to  the 
charities  of  the  pi  ople  T  Are  we  a  conquered 
nation,  crushed  by  the  invaders  and  incapable 
of  providing  for  the  neceesities  of  our  defenders  T 
On  no  other  ground  can  we  frame  a  reason  for 
the  state  of  things  now  existing.  Yet  here  is  a 
victorious  army  on  its  return  from  a  righteous 
war  into  which  they  went  for  love  of  country, 
with  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  equip, 
Busta’n  and  return  every  man,  if  not  in  robust 
health,  yet  at  least  that  should  make  camp  dis¬ 
tempers  impossible,  and  what  do  we  see  f  In  a 
great  railway  terminal  there  were  spread  twenty 
or  more  cots  for  men  in  apparent  prostration 
from  protracted  want  and  exposure,  with  placards 
by  an  association  of  women  making  appeal  to 
the  charitable  as  if  these  soldiers  of  the  greatest 
republic  on  earth,  rich  and  powerful,  were 
paupers  needing  assistance  to  prolong  their  lives  ! 

Now  it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  us  that  we 
are  a  peaceful  and  not  a  war  making  nation ;  but 
surely  we  are  neither  fools  nor  imbeciles  There 
is  common  sense  enough  in  the  United  States  to 
take  good  care  of  an  army  twice  the  size  of  ours 
to-day.  Besides,  there  is  experience  of  service 
enough  left  from  our  Civil  War  to  prevent  disas 
tera  such  as  we  deplore.  And  we  have  trained 
men  to  teach  every  needed  lesson  and  put  every 
department  of  the  service  in  perfect  working 
order.  How  have  we  been  so  unhappy  in  our 
efforts  to  use  our  facilities  so  as  to  avoid  disaster 
and  scandal  aJded  to  our  sorrow  f  What  has 
smothered  our  good  sense,  defeated  our  p'ans, 
disqualified  our  teachers  f  If  the  investigation 
proposed  really  investigates,  giving  up  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  it  may  hurt  our  pride, 
but  it  will  give  us  wisdom.  Let  us  know  the 
reason  why  the  care  of  our  soldiers  has  come 
upon  private  charily.  For  a  nation  with  re 
sources  such  as  ours  to  fail  in  so  manifest  a  duty 
is  to  conv  ct  itself  of  a  fault  that  comes  near  to 
being  a  crime.  We  can  be  charitable  toward  all 
the  world  ;  we  need  cherish  no  bitterness  against 
any  official.  But  we  must  be  just  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  gallant  soldiers.  Their  sorry  condi¬ 
tion  after  a  short  service  cries  out  against  us. 
The  ministry  of  aoge  s  of  mercy  cannot  release 
the  government  from  responsibility. 

R.  A.  S. 


A  lALSE  ALARM. 

A  message  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  re¬ 
ports  General  Joseph  Wheeler  as  saying; 

“I  do  not  believe  the  war  is  over  by  any 
means;  neither  does  President  McKinley,  who 
told  me  personally,  that  he  had  no  faith  that 
the  Peace  Commission  would  settle  the  differ* 
ences  existing  with  Spain  over  the  Philippine*. 
The  Spanish  claim  that  the  battles  at  Manila 
were  fought  after  the  protocol  was  signed,  and  on 


these  grounds  will  refuse  to  give  up  the  islands  " 

Continuing,  General  Wheeler  said:  ‘‘Spain 
will  want  us  to  give  up  the  Philippines,”  and, 
laying  emphasis  here,  “we  will  never  do  that 
I  am  going  back  to  duty,  and  really  expect  to  be 
called  into  action  again.  ’ ' 

Of  course,  if  he  is  rightly  reported,  he  is  to  be 
relied  upon  as  to  the  anxiety  of  the  President, 
but  we  can  hardlv  believe  that  his  fears  are 
greater  than  his  hopes,  in  conformation  of  which 
is  the  view  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
is  reported  from  Washington  as  saying  on  Mon¬ 
day  : 

‘‘Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of 
the  protocol  to  embarrass  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Commission  or  to  endanger  the  success  of  the 
peace  negotiations.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
deliberatiooB  of  the  Peace  Commiesioners  will 
be  p'oionged.  It  ought  not  to  take  longer  than 
six  werka  or  two  months  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace.  ” 

BISHOP  SIMPSON’S  IMPELLING  MOTIVE. 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  was  one  of  the 
grandest  preachers  to  whom  I  ever  lisieoed.  I 
heard  him  speak  to  a  crowded  audiei'ce  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  when  every 
heart  seemed  to  be  moved.  Surely  it  was  not  in 
vain  that  he  was  led  to  Christ  when  a  little  boy. 
He  attended  a'  camp  meeting,  and  though  no 
doubt  many  fine  eeraona  were  preached,  Hiabop 
Simpson  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  converted. 

Perhaps  some  looked  upon  these  lervices  as  a 
failure.  Far  from  it.  In  giving  his  experience 
with  regard  to  his  mode  of  preaching  he  says: 

*‘l  did  not  try  to  make  sermons.  I  felt  I 
must,  at  the  peril  of  my  soul,  persuade  men  to 
come  to  Christ  I  must  labor  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability  to  get  sinners  converted  and  believers 
advanced  in  holiness.  For  this  I  thought  and 
studied,  and  wept  and  fasted  and  prayed.  My 
selection  of  words,  my  plans  of  discourse,  were 
only  and  always  to  persuade  men  to  be  reionciled 
to  God.  I  never  spoke  without  the  deepest 
feeling,  and  unless  I  saw  a  strong  influence  on 
the  congregation,  I  felt  sad  and  sought  retire 
ment,  to  humble  myself  before  God  in  prayer. 
My  sermons  were  not  well  arranged  :  they  some¬ 
times  had  divisions,  for  I  had  beard  ministers 
say  firstly  and  secondly  and  thirdly.  Some¬ 
times  1  bad  a  line  written  out  here  and  there 
and  sometime!  a  few  catchwords  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  but  these  I  seldom  if  ever  carried  into  the 
pulpit,  and  very  few  of  these  1  have  preserved. 
My  ministry  was  one  of  exhortation  rather  than 
sermonizing,  and  I  looked  for  immediate  results 
under  every  effort,  or  to  me  it  was  a  failure. 
So  my  early  ministry  was  formed.” 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  Bishop  Simp¬ 
son  I  was  givd  to  find  that  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  my  work  among  the  young.  He  had  read 
my  book,  “The  Conversion  of  Children,  ”  and 
rejoiced  in  the  facts  therein  related. 

God  be  praised  for  men  like  him  who  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ. 

E.  Pavsok  Hammond. 

Hartvord,  Conn. 


The  death  of  two  of  the  wide'y  known  and 
widely  honored  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  same  year,  is  an  occur¬ 
rence  unprecedented,  so  far  as  we  now  recall 
their  predecessors  in  office.  Dr.  Alexander  Me 
Lean,  died  on  the  19th  of  March  last,  and  now  of 
his  colleagues,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gilman  and  Hunt, 
the  latter.  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  D.D.,  died  on 
Sabbath  last  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  He  was 
in  his  72d  year,  while  Dr.  McLean  was  but  65  at 
his  death.  Both  were  serving  their  respective 
denominations  in  the  pastorate.  Dr.  McLean  in 
Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Hunt  in  Brooklyn,  when  called 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  the  work  only  yielded 
with  their  lives.  Both  men  were  widely  and 
favorably  known  to  the  great  constituency  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 


THE  RED  CROSS  IN  SANTIAGO. 

In  Mr.  Kennan’a  last  letter  to  ‘‘The  Outlook,” 
hs  describee  the  suffering  of  those  first  days  in 
Santiago  after  the  surrender,  and  adds  a  brief 
statement  of  what  was  done  by  Miss  Barton  and 
her  indefatigable  assistants  in  the  first  five  days 
of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  our  troops. 
Tbe  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  an  active,  efficient  ogani- 
zation  when  not  hampered  by  too  much  red  tape. 
He  says:  ‘‘Ihe  Red  Orose  furnished  food  in  bulk 
to  thirty  two  thousand  half-starved  people  in  the 
first  five  days  after  Santiago  surrendered,  and  in 
addition  thereto  fed  ten  thousand  people  every  day 
in  the  eoup  kitchens  managed  by  Mr.  Michelson. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  unjust  or  invidious 
comparisons,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
neveitbelevB,  that  I  did  not  happen  to  see  any 
United  States  quartermaster  in  Cuba  who,  in 
the  short  ipace  of  five  days,  had  unloaded  and 
sorted  fourteen  hundred  tons  of  cargo,  given  hot 
soup  daily  to  ten  thousand  soldiers,  and  supplied 
an  army  of  thirty-two  thourand  men  with  ten 
days’  rations.  It  is  a  record,  I  think,  of  which 
Miss  Barton  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  But 
her  work  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  feeding 
of  the  hungry  in  Santiago.  She  sent  large  quan- 
titirs  of  cereals,  canned  goods  and  hospital  sup 
plies,  to  our  own  soldiers  in  the  camps  on  the 
adjacent  bills;  she  furnished  medicines  and 
food  for  sick  and  wounded  to  the  Spanish  prison 
camp  as  well  as  to  the  Spanish  army  hospitals, 
the  civil  hospital,  and  the  children’s  hospital 
in  the  city;  she  directed  Dr.  Soyoeo  of  her  med¬ 
ical  staff  to  open  a  clinic  and  dispensary,  where 
five  surgeons  and  two  nurses  gave  medical  or 
surgical  aid  to  more  than  three  thousand  sick  or 
sickening  people  evervday;  she  sent  hundreds 
of  tons  of  ice  from  the  schooner  Morse  to  the 
hospitals,  the  camps,  and  the  transports  going 
north  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  she  put 
up  tents  to  shelter  fever-stricii  en  Spanish  pris¬ 
oners  from  the  tropical  sunshine  while  they  were 
waiting  to  be  taken  on  board  the  vessels  tba 
were  to  carry  them  back  to  Spain ;  and  in  every 
way  possible  and  with  all  the  facilities  that  she 
had  tried  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused  by 
neglect,  incompetence,  famine  and  war.” 

Tbe  Presbyter'an  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  Schcol  Work  has  just  opened  a  Deposi¬ 
tory  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  with  offl..es  in  the 
Presbyterian  Building.  Here  all  the  business 
of  the  Boa  d  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Drumm  nd  wiil  be  carried  on.  Ibis 
new  arrangement  has  seemed  desirable  in  order 
that  tbe  Board  might  come  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  its  patrons  in  New  Ymkand  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  give  them  tbe  best 
possible  service  in  meeting  their  wants.  The 
business  of  the  New  Yoik  office  will  naturally 
consist  in  handling  orders  for  the  Boaid’s  publi¬ 
cations,  including  the  “Westminster  Lesson 
Helps  and  Illustrated  Papers.”  Jo  addition  to 
this,  however,  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  in 
stock  a  very  full  line  of  Church  and  Sunday 
School  supplies,  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and 
books  of  other  publishers  representing  tbe  beet 
in  theological  and  religious,  and  general  litera¬ 
ture.  Purchasers  will  be  furnisbed  with  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  desired  in  the  way  of  books 
or  supplies. _ 

Tbe  system  of  electric  lights  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
way  for  its  “limited  trains”  adds  immensely  to 
the  comfort  of  travellers,  who  are  so  often 
obliged  to  toes  uneasily  in  their  berths  for  hours 
before  tbeir  usual  time  of  going  to  bed,  because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  Now  a  passenger 
can  lie  in  his  berth  with  a  good  light,  entirely 
under  his  own  control,  just  above  his  head,  and 
read  as  long  as  be  wants  to  Tbe  comfort  depicted 
in  tbe  iilustratioDs  of  the  last  booklet  issued  by 
tbe  company  makes  one  almost  long  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  travel  over  this  luxurious  line,  and 
those  going  to  Minnesota  will  surely  want  to 
take  this  train. 
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WHAT  OUB  MATT  HAS  ALREADY  DOME 
IM  THE  MEDITEBBAMEAM. 

At  the  time  it  WM  propoaed  to  lend  a  squad¬ 
ron  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Wataon 
across  to  the  other  aide,  to  bombard  Cadis,  or 
Malaga,  or  Barcelona,  some  of  our  papers  spoke 
of  it  as  if  it  were  a  new  step  in  the  history  of 
the  American  navy,  whereas  our  frigates  showed 
themselves  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  and  had  a  great  part  in 
breaking  up  the  Algerine  pirates  that  had  for 
centuries  been  the  scourge  of  all  the  Maritime 
Powers  of  Europe.  This  chapter  in  our  history 
has  been  recalled  by  The  World  of  this  city, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  under  the 
head  of  “Our  Navy  in  Europe”  : 

It  has  been  sugge«ted  that  European  nations 
might  object  to  the  appearance  of  our  wa>shipa 
in  European  waters,  as  an  aggressive  act  on  our 
part  without  historical  precedent.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  historical  precedent  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  American  navy  with  a  hostile  mis¬ 
sion  in  European  waters.  Our  warships  have 
been  there  before  on  many  famous  occasions. 
The  first  American  war  vessel  seen  in  European 
waters  was  the  16  gun  brig  Reprisal,  whiib  car¬ 
ried  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  to  France  in  the 
autumn  of  1T76  and  captured  two  merchantmen 
as  prises  from  Great  Britain  on  the  way.  After 
landing  Franklin  at  Nantes  the  Reprisal  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  there  captured  two 
more  British  vessels,  one  of  them  being  the 
King’s  packet  plying  between  Falmouth  and 
Lisbon. 

The  following  year  (1777),  on  Franklin’s  ad¬ 
vice.  two  more  American  warships,  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  the  Dolphin,  joined  the  Reprisal. 
This  little  fleet  of  three  vessels  went  boldly  into 
British  waters,  made  two  circuits  of  the  Irieh 
coasts,  and  captured  fifteen  prises,  which  were 
taken  across  to  French  ports  and  sold.  Thus  en¬ 
couraged,  the  American  Qovernmen ;  sent  more 
warships  to  Europe.  Captain  Connyngbam  took 
the  Surprise  and  afterward  the  Revenge  over 
there,  while  Oapt  Paul  Jones  took  the  Elanger, 
and  between  them  they  aesailed  British  ship¬ 
ping  most  severely.  Ail  the  coasts  of  Britain 
were  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  as  well  they 
might  be,  for  according  to  British  testimony 
there  were  captured  during  the  year  1777  no 
fewer  than  753  British  veesels,  aggregating  a 
total  lo*o  of  between  f9,(X)0,000  and  $10,000,000. 
In  1779  Capt  Jones  took  a  second  American 
naval  expedition  to  Europe,  scoured  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  axd  captured  seventeen  prises. 

In  1796  our  first  foreign  war  as  an  independent 
nation  came  with  France.  The  fighting  of  that 
war  was  mostly  done  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 
But  there  was  one  European  incident  in  it 
worth  recalling.  The  American  privateer  Louisa, 
in  the  fall  of  1*00,  fought  and  succesatully  re 
pulsed  several  French  vesaels  that  came  out  of 
Algeciras  to  cut  her  off.  After  this  exploit  she 
sailed  into  Gibraltar  and  was  received  wi  h 
great  enthusiasm  by  thousands  of  people  who 
had  watched  the  battle  from  the  Rock. 

In  1801,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  having  claimed 
to  levy  tribute  upon  our  shipping,  an  American 
“squadron  of  observation,”  commanded  by 
Oapt  Richard  Dale,  was  sent  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  consisted  of  three  frigate*,  carrying 
112  guna,  and  a  12  gun  schooner.  Oapt  William 
Bainbridge  commanded  one  of  the  frigates,  the 
Eissex.  Our  fleet  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  July 
1.  It  found  in  that  harbor  two  Tripolitan 
corsairs  and  blockaded  them.  The  despots  of  all 
the  Barbary  States  (Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Algiers) 
protested  against  this  blockade  aod  we  were  soon 
at  war  with  them  all.  On  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  four  years  thereafter  the  Amer 
ican  flag  was  a  very  familiar  sight  and  the  roar 
of  American  cannon  an  equally  familiar  sound. 

On  Aug.  1,  1801.  our  warship  the  Enterprise, 
Lieut.  Andrew  Sterett,  fell  in  off  Malta  with 
the  warship  Tripoli  of  fourteen  guna.  After 
an  obstinate  battle  of  three  hours  the  Tripoli 
surrendered,  having  lost  twenty  killed  and  thirty 
wounded  The  war  went  on  for  four  years,  and 
in  its  course  our  fleet,  relieved  and  reinforced 
from  time  to  time,  blocsaded  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli.  On  Aug.  3,  1804,  Capt.  Preble 
began  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli.  Of  nineteen 
Tripolitan  gunboats  in  the  harbor  three  were 
sunk  outright  and  much  damage  was  done  to 


the  others.  At  least  fifty  Tripolitacs  were  killed 
and  twice  as  many  wounded.  The  American 
loos  was  one  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  But 
the  first  day's  bombardment  was  indecisive, 
and  there  were  four  more  bombardments  of 
Tripoli  before  the  Baahaw  was  brought  to  terms 
in  1806. 

In  September,  1804,  Capt.  Preble  returned  to 
the  United  Btates.  aod  Oapt  Samuel  Barron  was 
aent  to  take  command  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet. 
99hen  Barron  arrived  at  Gibraltar  he  found  there 
the  strongest  American  naral  force  that  had 
ever  assembled  under  our  flag.  It  consisted  of 
the  44-gttn  frigate  Preoident  (the  flagship),  Mas- 
ter-C)ommandant  Cox ;  the  44-gun  frigate  Con¬ 
stitution,  Capt  Stephen  Decatur;  the  36-gnn 
frigate  Congress,  Capt  John  Rodgers .  the  36- 
gun  frigate  Constellation,  Capt.  Hugh  George 
Campbell ;  the  32  gun  frigate  Essex,  Oapt 
James  Barron ;  the  l6-gun  brig  S  ren.  Master 
Commandant  Charles  Stewart ;  the  16  gnn  brig 
Argus,  Master-Commandant  Isaac  Hull,  besides 
three  schoonera  of  12  guns  each,  a  10-gun  sloop 
and  several  gunboats  and  bombards. 

A  remarkable  incident  of  this  war  occurred 
early  in  the  spring  of  1805.  William  Eaton, 
our  Consul  at  Tunis,  collected  at  Alexandria  an 
army  of  1,200  men  with  the  aid  of  the  ex 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  himself  took  command 
of  them.  He  led  them  across  the  desert  of  Barca 
to  Derne,  the  capital  of  the  richest  province  of 
Tripoli,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  force  of  marines 
and  guna  landed  from  the  ships  Derne  was 
assaulted  and  captured  and  the  American  flag 
hoisted  over  its  fortress.  The  Bashaw  of  Trip¬ 
oli,  in  June,  1805,  came  to  terms  and  re¬ 
linquished  by  treaty  hie  claim  to  levy  tribute  on 
American  commerce. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  was  next  taken  in  hand. 
Capt.  John  Rodgers  with  thirteen  American 
warships  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Tunis  and 
gave  the  'Bey  just  thirty  six  hours  to  accept 
terms  of  peace  like  those  already  accepted  by 
the  despot  of  Tripoli.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
literally  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  That  ended  the 
war  with  the  piratical  States  of  Barbary  and 
vindicated  the  famous  motto,  “Millions  for  de 
fense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute.  ” 

The  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  fought 
mostly  on  the  Great  Lvkes  and  off  our  own 
coasts.  Yet  it  included  one  notable  engagement 
in  EuropMn  waters  On  Feb  20,  1815,  Capt. 
Stewart  with  the  Constitution  was  off  the  Rock 
o*  Lisbon,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  British  32- 
gun  frigate  Cyane  and  the  British  21  gun  eloop- 
of  war  Levant,  capturing  them  both. 

In  Febiuary,  1815,  war  »as  declared  a  second 
time  against  Algiers  and  a  powerful  fleet  of 
nineteen  American  war  vessels  assembled  at 
Gibraltar  on  Oct.  6  of  that  year.  It  consisted 
of  two  divisions,  one  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  William  Bainbridge,  the  other  under  that 
of  Capt.  Stephen  Decatur.  In  the  previous 
June  a  bloody  battle  had  been  fought  by  Deca¬ 
tur  off  Cape  Gala  with  the  Algerian  Admiral 
Rais  Hammida,  in  whi  h  the  latter  was  killed 
and  bis  flagship  captured.  Tripoli,  Tunis  and 
Algiers  were  one  after  another  visited  by  our 
fleets  and  at  each  place  a  treaty  was  dictated 
which  put  an  end  forever,  so  far  as  American 
vessels  were  concerned,  to  the  Barbary  piracies. 

Ten  years  later,  in  May,  1825,  American  guns 
spoke  again  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lieut.  G  ilds 
borough  (afterward  Rear-Admiral),  in  command 
Ilf  (our  boats  and  thirty  five  men  of  the  United 
States  sloop  of-war  Porpoise,  gave  battle  lo  a 
Greek  pirate  ship,  killed  the  pirate  chief  an't 
several  of  his  crew  and  recaptured  the  Engl  eh 
brig  Comet,  which  the  corsair  had  seized.  Sev 
era!  of  the  Mediterranean  powers  formally 
thanked  our  Government  for  their  service  against 
their  common  foes. 

Yet  another  memorable  demonstration  of  Am«r 
ican  naval  power  in  European  waters  occurred 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war  o'  1812  at  Naples. 
A  number  of  American  veseels  bad  been  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  Neapolitans  during  the  re'gn  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat.  Our  Consul  was 
inetruc’ed  to  demand  an  ind  mnity  of  82000,- 
000.  The  demand  was  refused  Within  a  short 
time  six  powerful  American  war  ve-se's  lined  up 
•  n  the  harbor  of  Naples  and  trained  tbeir  guns 
on  the  city.  The  Neapolitans  thereupon  yielded 
and  paid  the  82. 000. 000. 

In  view  of  the  proud  record  our  navy  has 
made  in  Europe,  of  which  this  is  but  a  brief 
sketchy  glance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
in  cise  Spain  should  need  further  coercion  the 
United  States  would  be  doing  an  unprecedented 
or  unusual  thing  in  sending  an  armed  tleet  to 
her  coasts  aod  ports  for  that  purpose  Our  navy 
has  gore  over  there  many  times  before. 

And  until  a  final  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  with 
Spam  it  would  be  not  only  proper  but  prudent 
to  keep  our  war-hips  ready  to  add  one  more 
chapter  to  the  European  exploits  of  the  American 
Navy. 


THE  rOBBSHADOWINOS  OF  THE  OHBIBT. 

The  outline  Bible  Club  Course  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  enters  upon 
its  sixth  year  with  the  first  of  October.  Hie 
subject  for  the  year  is  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
namely,  “The  Foreehadowings  of  the  Christ.” 

The  topic  will  at  once  suggest  to  the  average 
mind  a  few  isolated  passages  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets,  such  as  Genesis  iii.  14,  15,  the 
Child  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  course  as  it  is  prepared 
by  the  American  Institute,  howevSBy  Is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  study  of  such  individual 
sections,  though  including  them  also.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Genesis  the  vfhole  field  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  and  prophecy  from  Genesis  to 
Malachi  is  covered  in  outline.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  material  is  selected  and  arranged  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  first  beginnings  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  growth  of  the  whole  Messianic  idea  as 
revealed  step  by  step  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Every  prophecy  appears  in  its  own  peculiar  his¬ 
torical  environment.  Buch  an  addition  of  life 
and  color  gives  new  and  fresh  conceptions  to  the 
minds  of  those  long  familiar  with  the  Scripture 
passages,  and  brings  to  the  new  student  a  real 
gratification  of  the  historical  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ligious  sense. 

The  Institute  has  thousands  of  students  from 
young  people’s  societies  of  every  denomination, 
from  churches,  schools  and  isolated  homes.  The 
plan  adapts  itself  to  either  club  or  individual 
study.  It  requires  so  little  time  (fifteen  minutes 
a  day)  that  no  one  who  is  inttrested  need  hesi¬ 
tate  to  enter  upon  the  work  All  Christians  read 
some  portion  of  the  Bible  every  day.  (This 
should  be  true  if  it  is  not. )  Why  not  make  this 
reading  systematic  by  adopting  some  well  con¬ 
structed  plan  f  We  would  advise  all  who  wish 
such  help  to  address  The  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Catholic  Revie  v,  is  apt 
to  refer  to  Protestants,  and  especially  to  their 
labors  as  missionaries  in  distant  fields,  with 
scant  respect — a  habit  we  ascribe  not  so  much 
to  malice  as  to  want  of  knowledge.  Catholic 
editors  are  unaware  of  the  good  work  that  has 
bean  done  by  us.  And  this  is  not  the  worst ; 
they  are. in  the  htbit  of  seiziog  upon  and  pub¬ 
lishing  as  true,  and  the  whole  truth,  anything 
of  an  unfavorable  tenor  found  in  the  secular 
press.  From  first  to  last  we  do  not  recall  a  favor¬ 
able  word  concerning  Protestant  missions  in  one 
of  our  Catholic  contemporaries  I  Obviously  this 
ought  not  so  to  be,  seeing  our  separated  breth 
ren  live  fairly  contentedly  and  happily  in  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  institutions  they  did  not  devise. 
There  must  be  something  good  somewhere  in 
American  Protestantism.  And  if  so,  Catholic 
writers  would  do  well  to  abate  their  inveterate 
prejudices  concerning  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Admiral  Cerveia  and  his  men  embarked  with 
some  new  and  truer  ideas  of  America  on  Monday 
last,  than  they  entertained  when  they  came 
among  us— some  of  the  seventeen  hundred,  it 
is  said,  with  much  fear  and  trembling  by  reason 
of  what  they  had  been  told  or  had  read,  concern¬ 
ing  Protestants.  Our  Protestant  style  of  things 
they  found  not  so  bad,  not  nearly  so  bad,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Catholic  authors  which  they  had 
trusted  in  Spain.  Now  if  these  same  people 
should  go  among  our  mioeionaries  in  Spain,  or 
elsewhere  in  foreign  parts,  they  would  find  them 
to  a  man  true  representatives  of  our  country  as 
regards  domestic,  civil  and  religious  ideas — and 
aiming  only  to  make  better  and  truer  men  and 
women  of  those  they  taught.  That  the  advent 
of  such  men  in  the  Philippines  should  in  any 
way  lower  the  tone  of  religion  and  morale,  as 
maintained  thereby  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  now  three  centuries,  is  improbable.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  should  dismiss  hie  forebodings. 


September  15,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELl^y. 
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THE  KEN08I8. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Oongdon. 

Wu  JeeuB  Id  the  full  and  ooDBCioua  poeaeaaion 
of  all  Hia  Divioe  Attributei  while  oo  earth  ? 
It  ia  the  opinion  of  aome  that  when  He  left 
hea?eo.  He  ao  completely  laid  aaideHia  divinity 
that  while  engaged  in  Hia  work  here,  He  waa 
only  a  man,  and  aa  a  man  waa  aubject  to  the 
limitationa,  and  to  aome  extent,  to  the  imper* 
fectiona  of  an  ordinary  human  being. 

There  in  a  paaaage  of  Scripture  which  given 
the  name  to  thia  doctrine— Phil.  ii.  7— where 
it  ia  atated  that  our  Lord  "emptied  Himaelf, 
taking  the  form  of  a  aervant,  being  made  in  the 
likeneea  of  men."  (Reviaion. )  The  word 
"emptied"  here  ia  cognate  with  the  Greek  noun 
at  the  head  of  thin  article— fenoaia.  The 
Kenoaia  of  our  Lord  waa  Hia  emptying  Himself 
of  His  divine  atlribui«s  and  becoming  a  man. 

In  what  aeoae  and  how  far  did  He  do  thief 
He  waa  certainly  born  a  child,  and  increaaed  in 
wiadom  and  stature  (Luke  z.  52. )  He  waa 
tempted  of  the  devil  aa  a  man  (Luke  iv.  1-13.) 
As  a  man  He  endured  the  agony  of  Hia  passion 
(Luke  zzii.  42;  Matt,  zzvii.  46.)  He  experi¬ 
enced  all  the  bodily  and  mental  affections  of  a 
human  being — hunger,  thirst,  wearinesa,  sleep, 
anger,  love,  sociability,  sympathy,  joy,  grief 
He  knew  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  His 
own  second  coming  (Matt.  zxiv.  36;  Mark  ziii, 
32).  He  was  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  iii.  16;  Jtbn  iii.  34;  Rev.  iii.  1.)  He 
cast  out  devils  by  the  same  Spirit  (Matt.  xii. 
28)  and  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acta  i.  2), 
yet  only  that  which  He  had  heard  from  the 
Father  (John  xii.  49,  50),  He  waa  certainly  a 
man,  but  just  as  certainly  an  inspired  man  at 
the  very  least.  He  wrought  miracles,  foretold 
future  events,  and  did  works  that  in  the  words 
of  Nicodemus,  showed  him  to  be  "a  teacher 
come  from  God,"  and  that  "God  was  with 
Him. "  Hut  this  was  also  tbe  case  with  all  the 
prophets.  Was  He  really  more  than  the  greatest 
God-inapired  man  who  ever  lived  on  earth  f  In 
His  own  conaciousneee  was  He  poaaeaaed  of 
divine  attributes  T 

In  such  an  enquiry  we  should  be  guided  en 
tirely  by  tbe  evangelical  record,  and  by  tbe 
words  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  ia  "The  Truth." 

At  tbe  age  of  twelve,  before  Hia  enduement 
with  tbe  Holy  Ghoat,  He  was  conscious  of  a 
divine  commission  (Luke  ii.  49).  While  on 
earth  He  claimed  to  be  also  in  heaven  (JoHn 
iii.  13).  When  He  was  about  to  leave  tbe 
world.  He  said  that  He  was  going  lo  enter  again 
into  a  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
"before  the  world  was,"  as  a  pre-existent  being 
(John  xvii.  5).  He  told  tbe  Jews  that  their 
God  was  His  Father  and  one  with  Himself,  a 
claim  which  they  regarded  aa  blast. hemoua  Aud 
worthy  of  death  (John  viii.  54,  59;  x.  30,  31)* 
He  styled  Himself  the  "Only  Begotten  Son," 
implying  a  participation  in  the  divine  nature 
different  from  any  other  being,  and  peculiar  to 
Himself.  This  claim  of  a  unique  relation  to 
God  appears  again  when  He  esys,  "All  things 
have  been  delivered  to  Me  of  My  Father;  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  tbe  Father ;  neither 
doth  any  one  know  tbe  Father  save  tbe  Bun, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
Him"  (Matt  xi.  27.  Revision).  He  declares 
Hie  own  being  to  be  independent  and  eternal : 
"As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himaelf,  even  so 
gave  He  to  tbe  Son  also  to  have  life  in  Himself" 
(John  V  26);  "Before  Abraham  was  I  am" 
(John  viii.  58).  He  baa  power  to  lay  down  His 
life,  and  power  to  take  it  again  (John  x  17.^18) 
To  Him,  He  says,  ia  committed  exclusively  tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  whole  earth;  and  incidental  to 
this,  the  power  to  ra'se  the  drad  at  the  last  day 
( John  V.  21  29).  Indeed,  this  power  to  raiie 
the  dead  He  claimed  ae  His  own  personal  poe- 
session  even  while  here  in  the  flesh:  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;"  and  to  demonstrate 


the  truth  of  this  claim  He  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  grave. 

Finally,  Ha  was  judicially  condemned  to  death 
by  Hie  Jewish  Sanhedrim  on  a  charge  of  blas¬ 
phemy,  growing  out  of  His  own  confession  which 
He  made  when,  put  upon  His  oath.  He  said 
that  He  waa  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  at  some  future  time  they  should  see  Him 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  64).  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Prophets,  the  Ehinhedrim  un 
derstood  this  to  be  a  claim  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes  and  prefpgetives  of  JehQvah  (Pa.  ii  2,  7; 
Pa.  cx.  l:Dan.  vii.  13,  1^;  Zecb.  xii.  10). 
This  waa  also  the  understanding  of  His  Apostles: 
"Thou  art  the  Messiah,  tbe  Son  of  tbe  living 
God"  (Matt  xvi.  16),  a  stftement  to  which  our 
Lord  set  the  seal  of  truth  aa  being  a  direct  reve¬ 
lation  from  the  Father.  It  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  the  phrase,  "son  of," 
means  in  Scripture  usage,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of.  As  eon  of  God,  He  claimed  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  God. 

These  passages  enable  us  to  look  into  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  to  learn  His  own  thought  con¬ 
cerning  Himielf.  Was  He  conscious  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  divioe  nature  and  divine  attributes 
wbi  e  on  earth  T  In  the  light  of  these  passagsa, 
He  moot  certainly  was.  His  "emptying  Him- 
salf"  then,  must  mean  not  tbe  laying  aside  of 
these  attributes  themselves,  but  rather  the  bus 
pension  of  their  exercise  and  manifestation  when 
He  became  a  man. 

It  is  very  pertinent  now  to  enquire  whether 
these  divine  attributes  appear  in  His  ministry 
00  earth.  Here  again  we  must  be  guided  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  record  of  bis  earthly  life. 

I.  Hie  Omnipotence.  Over  inanimate  Nature, 
stilling  the  tempest,  blasting  tbe  flg  tree,  turn¬ 
ing  water  into  wine,  and  multiplying  the  bread. 
Over  the  bodies  of  men,  healing  all  manner  of 
disease*,  including  leprosy  and  total  paralysis, 
making  whole  deficient  members,  as  in  the  case 
of  tbe  maimed,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  tbe  blind, 
casting  out  devils,  and  even  raising  tbe  dead. 

II.  His  Omniscience.  He  koew  immediately 
what  waa  in  the  minds  of  men,  without  outside 
informaticm,  in  the  case  of  both  friends  and 
enemies.  He  saw  Nathanael  and  knew  his  char¬ 
acter  while  under  tbe  fig  tree;  and  likewise  he 
knew  the  whole  life  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
past  and  present,  while  yet  an  entire  stranger  to 
her.  So  too,  while  a  throng  was  crowding  about 
Him,  he  picked  out  unerringly  the  woman  who 
bad  touched  Him  and  had  been  healed.  He 
knew  tbe  place  in  tbe  sea  where  fish  could  be 
caught,  one  of  them  having  a  piece  of  money  in 
its  mouih.  He  knew  beforehand  the  hour  of 
His  death,  and  He  knew  also  tbe  course  of  the 
world’s  history  eubsequent  to  His  death  until 
His  second  coming  to  judge  the  world.  See  the 
Olivet  discourse  and  the  Parables  of  the  Kicg- 
dom. 

III.  Hid  Wiadom.  His  enemies  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  —ia  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of 
His  being  unlearned.  "How  koowetb  this  man 
letters,  bavins  never  learned?"  (John  vii.  15) 
Their  servants  declare,  "Never  man  spake  like 
this  man. "  "The  people  were  astonished  at  H.s 
teaching,  for  He  taught  them  aa  one  having  au 
thority,  and  not  as  tbe  scribes."  But  most  aa 
tonishing  of  all,  thia  unlearned  man  from  rude 
Galilee  gave  to  tbe  world  a  system  of  religious 
teaching  which  has  commanded  tbe  bigbeat.re- 
spect  and  tbe  most  profound  study  of  mankind 
for  eighteen  centuries.  The  Christian  Religion 
ia  an  everlasting  monument  to  tbe  divine  wis¬ 
dom  of  its  founder. 

IV.  Hia  Glory.  Tbe  Apostle  Peter  tells  us: 
"We  were  eye  witnesses  of  His  Majesty- when 
we  were  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount,"  (2  Peter 
ii.  16  18.)  John  assures  no:  "We  beheld  His 
glory,  glory  as  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  tbe 
Father, "  (John  ii.l4. )  This  "holy  mount"  can 
be  no  other  than  the  place  where  "Jesus  taketh 


Peter,  James,  and  John,  his  brother,  and  was 
transfigured  before  them  "  Instantly,  without 
warning  or  preparation,  the  glory  of  JHiovah 
shone  out  before  them,  from  the  person  of  Christ. 
Then  came  the  Shekinah,  and  than  the  living 
oracle,  "This  js  My  beloved  Son."  This  out¬ 
ward  glory  of  Jesus  ao  affected  the  senses  of 
these  disciples  as  to  overoome  them,  as  was  the 
case  in  all  the  true  theopbanies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tsment.  (Compare  Ezek.  i.  28;  Dan.  x.  9,  15, 
17. )  This  glory  was  evidently  inherent  in  Him. 
He  could  have  displayed  it  at  any  time  or  place 
during  His  earthly  ministry  had  He  wished  to 
do  so.  But  as  He  informs  us,  its  full  manifes¬ 
tation  is  reserved  until  He  "shall  oome  in  His 
glory,  and  in  His  Father’s, "  (Luke  ix.  26;  Matt, 
zxv.  31.)  This  single  exhibition  of  Hia  glory 
while  He  was  in  the  flesh  was  designed  to  con¬ 
firm  Hia  disciples  in  their  faith  in  His  Messianic 
character  and  divine  nature,  as  appears  from 
the  context. 

V.  His  Moral  Attributes.  These  are  princi¬ 
pally  His  Justice,  Holiness,  Truth,  Mercy,  and 
Love.  These  are  exhibited  in  His  charaoter, 
teachings  and  work.  Here  again  there  is  a  ready 
historical  test  at  hand.  For  eighteen  hundred 
years  they  have  been  subjected  to  tbe  severest 
analysis  and  criticism  without  the  discovery  of 
a  single  flaw  or  imperfection.  Of  whatever  sloe 
He  emptied  Himself  when  He  came  to  eartb.  He 
certainly  did  not  lay  aside  His  moral  attributes, 
but  had  them  in  full  conscious  use  until  His  re¬ 
turn  to  His  Father. 


THE  COAST  OF  MAINE  AGAIN. 

By  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

If  you  are  going  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  try  to 
go  by  the  fine  new  steamer  "Horatio  Hall," 
which  sails  from  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Market 
Street,  East  River.  It  is  a  voyage  of  about 
twenty-thres  hours.  You  leave  at  five  in  tbs 
afternoon,  and  after  sailing  through  the  sound, 
which  is  always  a  dslight  on  a  fine  summer  even 
iog,  you  round  Point  Judith  aikl  wake  up  the 
next  morning  running  along  tbe  eastern  shore  of 
the  sandy  peninsula  of  Gape  Cod.  After  break 
fast  you  leave  the  cape  behind,  and  stand  well 
out  to  sea,  losing  sight  of  iand  for  some  hours 
about  noon  and  sighting  it  again  when  the 
Maine  coast  comes  to  view  and  before  long  you 
are  steaming  into  Portland  harbor. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  we  left  tbe 
ship,  which  is  a  large  vessel,  and  which  only 
makes  fast  to  her  wharf  with  something  of  the 
slow  dignity  of  an  Atlantic  liner.  From  Pmt- 
land  there  are  several  ways  of  soing  on  to  Mt. 
Desert  Island.  You  may  take  the  train  to  Bar 
Harbor,  or  the  steamer  "Frank  Jones,"  which 
leaves  at  eleven  at  night,  or  you  may  go  by  train 
to  Rockland,  and  then,  if  you  do  not  object  to 
making  an  early  start,  leave  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  any  day  but  Monday,  by  steamer  Mt. 
Desert,  which  finds  its  way  along  this  wonderful 
coast,  passing  through  two  narrow  watersrays, 
ktown  as  the  "Thoroughfares,"  between  the 
various  groups  of  rocky  islands. 

II  you  are  going  to  Northeast  or  Seal  Harbor, 
tbe  route  by  steamer  ia  not  only  more  beautiful, 
but  shorter  in  distance  than  that  by  rail,  aa  from 
Bar  Harbor  you  must  come  back  to  these  smaller 
places  by  water,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
Bomewhat  cheaper  and  very  much  cooler.  North¬ 
east  Harbor  has  been  our  chief  stopping  place 
this  summer,  and  for  general  attractiveness  as  a 
summer  resort  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  resort  that 
is  quite  equal  to  it.  With  Bar  Harbor  it  shares 
the  cool  winds  which  blow  over  all  this  region. 
And  this  coast  is  fanned  by  a  cold  arctic  cur¬ 
rent  which  comee  aweepiog  down  from  the  north 
and  runs  ao  close  to  tbe  shore  aa  to  make  the 
south  winds,  which  are  so  hot  in  tbs  interior, 
cool  and  bracing.  I  have  never  been  anywhere 
where  a  aouth  wind  bad  such  a  marked  effect  on 
the  thermometer  as  on  this  coast. 

I  have  seen  the  mercury  fall  seven  or  eight 
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defeat  in  abont  half  an  boar  when  the  wind 
waa  in  the  right  quarter,  and  that  after  break- 
faat,  when  moet  placea  are  growing  hot.  You 
are  not  aimply  cooled  by  the  movement  of  air, 
but  you  are  diatinctly  conecioua  of  a  lower  tern 
perature. 

Starting  from  Bar  Harbor  one  tine  morning  in 
Auguat,  1  took  the  trip  over  to  Seal  Harbor, 
paet  those  bold  headlanda  which  give  auch 
strength  and  beauty  to  this  ever  varying  coast. 
At  S  hooner  Head  we  pass  a  solitary  cannoo, 
plac-d  there  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  little 
farther  on  is  the  Mas* achusetts  schoolship  “En¬ 
terprise,"  an  old  fashioned  square  rigged  abip, 
which  looms  up  through  the  mist  looking  much 
larger  and  more  formidable  than  it  really  in, 
but  certainly  far  more  picturesque  than  some  of 
our  modern  engines  of  destruction,  with  which 
of  late  we  have  all  grown  so  familiar. 

Ijast  summer  the  White  Squadron^lay  quietly 
at  anchor  in  this  same  bey.  Since  then  they 
have  seen  service  in  one  of  the  great  naval  wars 
of  modern  times,  and  have  added  another  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  story  of  the  influences  of  sea  power 
upon  history. 

To  those  who  like  the  peaceful  John  Ruskin, 
“if  it  might  he  would,  would  fain  join  in  the 
cadence  of  hammer  atrokes  that  would  beat 
s  word*  into  ploughshares,  ’  ’  it  seemed  last  summer 
an  awful  thought  that  these  men  and  these  guns 
might  some  day  be  doing  their  deadly  duty  in 
the  dread  arbiirament  of  war. 

And  yet  that  same  John  Ruskin,  who  con¬ 
demned  unnecessary  and  aeittsh  war,  declared 
that  “as  it  is  at  their  own  peril  that  any  race 
extends  their  dominion  in  mere  desire  of  power, 
so  it  is  at  their  own  still  greater  peril  that  they 
refuse  to  undertake  aggreisive  war,  according  to 
their  f  jrce,  whenever  thev  are  assured  that  their 
authority  would  be  helpful  and  protective.  Nor 
need  you  listen  to  any  sophiatical  objection  of 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  when  a  people’s 
help  is  needed  or  when  not  Make  your  national 
conscience  clear,  and  your  national  eyes  will 
soon  be  clear." 

This  is  good  advice.  It  is  too  noon  yet  to  pass 
an  impartial  and  unerring  judgment  upon  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  Spanish  war.  And 
yet  the  more  1  read  upon  the  subject  the  more 
am  I  convinced  that  the  “National  conscience" 
was  “clear,"  when,  as  a  people,  we  entered 
upon  the  struggle.  Spots  and  blemisbee  there 
have  been,  indeed,  in  some  features  of  th  s  war’s 
history,  dark  and  disgraceful  to  a  civilised,  not 
to  say  Christian  nation,  but  they  were  a  part  of 
the  political  spoils  a)stem  under  which,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  too  willing  to  ruffer.  The  fact  ihat 
these  abuses  have  existed  is  no  real  argument 
against  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  this  war. 
These  were  my  thoughts  as  the  little  steamer 
rounded  Otter  Cliffs  and  put  into  Seal  Harbir. 

Another  floe  water  route  is  that  by  which  we 
started  for  home  late  in  August.  Taking  the 
steamer  “Mt  Deeert"  from  Bar  Hath  r  at  one 
o’clock,  favored  by  a  flne  afternoon,  we  steamed 
southwest  along  this  rocky  shore,  passing  north 
of  Swan  Island,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  many 
islands  of  this  region,  though  the  Deer  Island 
thoroughfare,  where  the  large  island  of  the  same 
name  lies  to  the  north  and  an  srchipelagi  of 
many  little  island*  to  the  south  with  the  large 
Isle  au  Haul,  well  named,  rising  beyond  them, 
its  mountain  outline  clear  against  the  blue  sky. 
We  make  a  landing  at  the  lonely  little  villag** 
of  Stonington,  where  the  chief  industry  appears 
to  be  quarry  irg  atone.  Then  we  pass  the  light¬ 
house  on  Mark  Island,  and  the  Camden  Hills 
north  of  Rockland  come  plainly  into  view. 

The  twilight  is  coming  on  as  we  pass  through 
the  second  thoroughfare  between  North  Haven 
and  Vinci  Haven,  and  it  is  past  seven  when  we 
reach  Rockland,  and  are  transferred  to  the  night 
boat  for  Boston.  Cf  course,  when  you  reach 
the  “Hub, ’’  you  can  go  anywhere.  Our  r.iute 
took  us  west  over  the  Boston  &  Albany  road. 
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and  we  noon  bad  occasion  to  realise  that  the  coast 
of  Maine  must  be  cool  indeed,  so  great  was  the 
contrast  which  the  beat  and  dust  of  railway 
travel  in  summer  suggested  to  our  minds  We 
recalled  the  cat  boats  and  yachts  and  steamers 
on  the  waters  of  that  enchanted  sea.  and  felt 
that  the  boast  of  cold  summers  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island  is  not  in  vain. 


THE  LE8BONS  OF  WAR  TEACHING  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  PEACE. 

The  minds  of  the  public,  like  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  goes  from  one  subje.t  to  another. 
Last  wt-ek  war  with  its  consequences  was  the 
great  theme. 

This  week  we  bear  a  proposal  for  universal 
peace  by  the  Csir  of  Russia.  War  has  opened 
many  a  door  at  which  the  Church  has  stood 
knocking  a  long  time.  Thus  it  has  removed 
many  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

The  Csar’s  motives  have  been  questioned.  It 
is  said  that  be  has  acted  according  to  the  prompt 
ing  of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  young  ru  er 
has  nothing  to  gain,  for  his  position  is  secure 
no  matter  how  the  nations  may  decide.  The 
aged  Queen  has  nothing  to  gain,  for  she  must 
noon  retire  fiom  all  the  cfilces  of  this  world. 

While  the  proposal  of  the  Csar  has  been  seised 
upon  with  all  the  interest  of  something  new,  yet 
it  is  not  entirely  so.  Alliances  made  or  proposed 
between  Russia  and  France,  and  England  and 
the  United  Slates,  show  that  the  great  world- 
powers  are  looking  in  that  direction.  “The 
Community  of  Nations,"  by  the  late  David 
Dudley  Field,  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and 
Peace  Societies  have  been  advocating  peace  for 
years.  “The  Friends"  have  this  as  an  impor¬ 
tant 'point  in  their  creed. 

This  question  is  to  be  settled  very  much  as 
other  questions  have  been  settled.  The  lottery, 
the  slave  trade. dueling, all  faded  away  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  got  educated  to  abhor  them.  Intemper 
ance  is  going  through  the  same  process,  and  so 
in  the  name  way  universal  peace  will  come. 

The  ambition  of  some  and  the  jealousies  of 
others  may  delay  its  coming.  The  inventions  ol 
war— the  terrible  range  and  force  of  projectiles, 
and  the  sixe  and  speed  of  vessels,  find  their  use 
in  warfare,  and  the  va«t  number  of  unemployed 
men,  who  now  find  a  living  in  the  armies  of  the 
world,  would  find  their  occupation  gone  if  these 
armies  were  dissolved. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  enormous  cost  in  life 
and  money  we  have  a  strong  argument  for  peace. 
An  authority  in  such  matters  tells  us  that  nearly 
twenty  million  lives  have  been  taken  in  battle  in 
the  last  century  I  The  cost  to  Europe  in  money 
every  year  in  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  I 
The  army  and  navy  of  France  coat  $100,000  a 
day  I  Our  pension  and  army  and  navy  bill  is 
nearly  two  hundred  million  a  year.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  war,  considered  merely  in  their 
financial  aspect,  ought  to  lead  us  to  consider 
some  way  by  which  it  can  be  averted. 

Our  means  of  rapid  communication  ought  to 
become  messengers  of  peace.  The  railroad,  the 
steamboat,  the  telegraph,  tbe  cable,  put  the  am- 
baseador  or  messenger  or  tbe  decisions  of  ^ov 
ernments  within  tbe  reach  of  the  authorities 
needing  them.  A  century  ago  it  took  months  to 
do  what  can  now  be  done  in  a  few  hours.  By 
me^ns  of  tbe  telegraph,  tbe  ruler  can  be  in  all 
parte  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  short  time. 

Then  our  holy  religion  must  bring  peace  to  tbe 
world.  While  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  its 
principles  prompted  the  war  just  cl<  sed,  we  feel 
that  it  waa  the  last  resort  to  secure  peace  and 
prosperity  to  a  neighboring  island. 

But  it  is  said  that  war  must  be  short  and  de¬ 
cisive.  Our  late  war  was  both.  Religion  is  now 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  is 
thinking  of  those  who  were  dependent  on  tbe 
fathers,  busbaads  and  sons,  who  were  killed 
in  battle,  or  have  died  from  wounds  or  sick- 
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ness.  It  is  showing  the  consequences  of  war. 
It  fa  teaching  lessons.  And  so  our  own  National 
experience,  as  well  as  the  Gospel,  is  leading  us 
into  the  path  of  peace.  K  H.  W. 

HOME  AO.%IN. 

After  outiogs  we  are  home  again.  We  may 
hope  that  to  many  this  is  a  happy  thought.  But 
to  some  to  be  home  again  is  not  a  source  of 
pleasure.  For  it  means  only  tbe  rei*umption  of 
routine  sameneES-  A  remembrance  of  lassitude 
and  wear  ness  meets  us  as  we  loi  k  over  tbe  rooms 
of  tbe  house.  These  are  aseotiated  with  toil 
and  pain,  and  perhaps  with  bereavement.  Hence 
much  depends  on  tbe  temper  of  mind  with  which 
we  come  home.  Are  we  glad  to  get  back  f  Are 
we  any  more  reconciled  to  our  condition  ? 
Neither  we  nor  those  around  us  will  be  benefited 
if  we  are  not  renovated  in  temp 'rand  heart. 
We  complained  that  we  needed  rest.  But  have 
we  so  I  pent  our  vacation  as  to  refr*'sh  careworn 
nerve*  7  Or  do  we  begin  to  fret,  almost  as  soon 
as  we  open  tbe  ball  door  7 

Many  cld  duties  await  us.  Some  of  these  are 
worn  threadbare.  How  shall  •  e  resume  them  ? 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  who  was  one  of  tbe 
most  honored  and  useful  ministers  of  tbe  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  during  tbe  last  gen¬ 
eration.  sa  d  of  his  career — “My  life  is  not  what 
1  would  have  chosen.  I  often  yearn  and  long 
for  quiet,  for  reading  and  for  thought.  God  has 
forbidden  it  in  his  Providence.  I  must  spend 
hours  in  receiving  people  (not  of  my  congrega 
tion)  who  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  all  sorts 
of  trifles ;  to  reply  to  letters  about  nothing ;  to 
engage  in  public  work  on  everything;  to  waste 
my  life  on  what  seems  uncongenial,  vatishing, 
temporary  waste.  Yet  God  knows  me  better 
than  I  know  myself.  He  knows  my  gifts  and 
powers,  my  failings  and  my  weaknesses,  what  I 
can  do  and  what  I  cannot  do.  So  I  desire  to  be 
led  and  not  to  lead ;  to  follow  Him ;  and  so  I  am 
sure  that  He  has  thus  enabled  me  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  in  advancing  his  k  ngdom,  than  I 
could  have  done  in  any  other  way." 

“  With  pstienr  e  then  the  coarse  of  duty  ran 
Ood  ne<  er  does  nor  saffers  to  be  done. 

Bat  that  which  yoa  woald  do,  if  yoa  coaid  see 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He." 

Let  us  not  let  slip  tbe  daily  bletsirgs  of  home. 
There  are  some  comforts  in  every  bouee,  so  that 
we  may  easily  overlook  the  blessings  in  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  No  lot  is  all  crooks.  Let  us  deter¬ 
mine  that  we  will  dwell  on  our  advantages,  and 
magnify  them,  and  that  we  will  not  brood  over 
adverse  things.  We  may  think  so  c*  netantly  of 
good  to  come,  as  to  miss  present  enjoyments  that 
are  within  reach.  It  is  a  mistake  that  spoils 
many  a  home,  to  suppose  that  happiness  cannot 
be  attained  until  that  which  is  longed  for  sur¬ 
rounds  us.  Thereby  our  ideal  home  ie  an  air 
castle,  and  so  we  miss  much  of  tbe  sweetness  of 
our  homes  by  sifting  over  (hem  tbe  pepper  of 
irritation,  or  embitter  them  by  worry. 

"  Let  a^  gather  ap  the  sanbeams, 

Lyinn  all  aroand  oar  path ; 

Let  ns  keep  the  wheat  and  ro  ee. 

Casting  oat  the  thorns  and  chaff, 

Let  as  find  oar  sweetest  cmfort 
In  the  blessings  of  the  dai , 

With  a  patient  hand  removing 
All  tbe  briars  from  the  way. 

"  Stranse  we  never  prise  the  mnsic 
Till  tbe  sweet  voi.  ed  bird  is  flown; 

Strange  that  we  shonid  slight  the  violets 
Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone. 

Strange  that  summer  skies  and  eanshine 
Never  seem  one  half  so  fair 
As  when  winters  snowy  pinions 
Shake  the  white  down  In  the  air. 

“  If  we  knew  the  baby  ft*  gers. 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  tom  irrow— 

Nt  ver  trouble  a<  again— 

Woa'd  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 
Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow  7 
Wnnld  tbe  prints  of  rosy  Angers 
Vex  ns  then,  as  they  do  now  7" 

Gxobgb  S.  Mott. 


Newark,  N.  J. 
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DETROIT  LETTER. 

With  the  return  of  Fall,  the  minietera  return 
from  their  vacatione,  Sunday  Schoola  reopen, 
and  work  in  the  churches  once  more  begins. 
During  this  summer,  several  of  our  churches 
have  maintained  at  least  a  Sunday  morning  ser 
vice,  while  ethers  have  been  eotirely  closed.  At 
the  Firot  Church,  Rev  Dr.  Jennings,  and  at 
the  Fourth  Avenue,  Rev.  J.  M  Barkley  have 
been  continuously  at  their  poets.  Fort  Street 
has  been  enjoying  the  preaching  of  Moderator 
Radcliffe,  the  former  pastor.  Jefferson  avenue, 
has  been  supplied  by  various  brethren  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Westminster  was 
closed  during  August  and  on  September  4th 
welcomed  their  new  pastor.  Rev.  John  Britton 
Clark,  who  comes  to  them  from  the  Lee  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  preached  to  large  congregations  from  the 
themee — “Working  for  God,”  and  “Are Christ's 
Standards  Attainable  T”  making  an  excellent 
impression,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  long  and 
prosperous  pastorate  has  now  begun. 

The  Preebyterian  Minister’s  Meeting  will  re 
sume  its  sessions  on  Monday,  October  3d. 

Thursday,  September  let,  was  the  annual 
Rally  Day  of  the  Wayne  County  Sunday  Schools. 
Large  crowds  assembled  to  see  the  parade  of  the 
Sunday  School  children,  and  thousands  of  people 
gathered  on  Belle  Isle,  where  a  most  delightful 
day  was  spent.  The  intense  heat  no  doubt  re¬ 
duced  the  attendance  somewhat,  but  no  accident 
occurred,  and  the  children  returned  home  in 
safety  after  a  very  pleasant  outirg. 

The  recent  occurrence  of  the  Detroit  Journal  s 
fifteenth  anniversary,  gave  opportunity  for  a 
fine  setting  out  of  Detroit’s  attractions  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  Some  of  the  fa^ta  set  forth  by  the 
Journal  are  no  doubt  new  to  many  people,  and 
may  be  of  interest  outside  the  city  itself.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  know  that  Detroit  leads  all 
the  lake  ports  in  the  amount  of  its  exports.  The 
figures  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  h,  Detroit  exported  over  818,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise,  while  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
sent  out  but  $7,000,000  each.  During  tbe  same 
time  the  imports  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000 
The  vessels  entered  at  the  port  during  tbe  fiscal 
year  numbered  4,479.  wi'b  a  tonnage  of  1  245,- 
797,  It  is  estimated  that  during  tbe  eight  months 
of  navigation  in  1897,  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
passing  Detroit  amounted  to  fully  35,000,000. 
Th  e  surpasses  that  of  any  other  port  in  the 
world. 

Other  facts  of  interest  regarding  tbe  city  are 
these:  Miles  of  electric  railway,  167;  six  subur¬ 
ban  lines;  acres  in  public  parks,  896;  paved 
streets,  235  miles,  and  11  miles  macadamized 
boule  ard ;  sewers,  451  miles;  public  school 
buildings,  64;  public  school  pupils,  35,894; 
teachers  in  public  schools,  741;  value  of  public 
school  property,  $2,615,057.  Ibere  are  also  53 
private,  parochial  and  select  schools  with  15  378 
pupils  and  290  teachers,  and  two  colleges  of 
medicine,  and  one  of  law. 

One  of  tbe  claims  of  Detroit  is  its  convenience 
and  desirability  as  a  “Convention  City.”  An 
organization  of  business  men  exia  s  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  tbe  attractions  of  the 
city,  and  bringing  conventions  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Its  labors  have  certainly 
been  crowned  with  abundant  euccees.  During 
tbe  present  year,  65  Conventions  have  been  held 
in  Detroit  and  already  40  are  definitely  arranged 
for  1899  Of  these  tbe  greatest  in  point  of  num 
here  will  probably  be  the  International  Conveo 
tion  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  O.  E.,  which  will  meet  in 
Detroit  for  the  first  time. 

Detroit  has  183  churches,  of  different  denom¬ 
inations  In  number,  tbe  Roman  Catholics  lead, 
having  30.  Next  come  tbe  Methodists  with  28; 
Lu'heran,  25;  Episcopal,  24 ;  Baptist,  17;  Pres¬ 
byterian,  14, 

Tho  Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tne 


Synod  of  Michigan  will  be  held  in  Westminster 
Church,  Detroit,  at  9  o’clock,  A,M.,  October 
5tb,  1898.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  tbe 
attendance  of  speakers  that  all  will  be  glad  to 
bear.  On  Thursday,  October  6tb,  at  the  same 
place,  will  be  held  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  J.  0.  McCuieb,  former  Miss 
Anna  Hurlburd,  for  years  tbe  head  teacher  at 
Salt  Lake  Institute,  a  bright  and  attractive 
woman  and  a  fine  speaker,  will  present  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Problem.  Rev.  William  H  Weaver,  D.D., 
agent  of  the  Freedman’s  Board,  will  give  the 
evening  address  with  siereopticon  illustrations. 
All  who  have  beard  him,  or  saw  bis  p  ctures 
at  Winona,  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  in  that  it  powerfully  and  convincingly 
shows  what  has  been  and  can  be  done  for  the 
Freedmen.  The  programmes  for  the  two  days 
will  be  practical  ard  helpful.  Delegates  desiring 
entertainment  should  send  their  names  not  later 
than  October  1st,  to  Miss  Caroline  Stevens,  631 
Cars  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  next  meeting  of  Detroit  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Pontiac,  instead  of  Maine  City,  as  first 
announced,  beginning  on  Monday  evening,  Sep 
tember  19th. 

Yesterday  Detroit  welcomed  home  the  Thirty- 
Third  and  Thirty  Fourth  Regiments  of  Michigan 
Volunteers,  who  have  returned  from  Cuba.  The 
scene  was  one  of  sadness,  as  well  ts  of  rejoicing, 
for  many  of  the  brave  boys  were  si'  k  and  weak, 
and  all  showed  the  effects  of  the  terrible  experi 
ences  through  which  they  had  passed.  That 
much  of  their  suffering  was  caused  by  official 
incompe'ence  and  rascality  makes  the  condition 
bard  to  bear.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Governor 
Pingree  for  bis  continued  rffor  e  in  behalf  of 
the  soldiers  from  bis  State,  and  under  his  man 
agement  the  returning  heroes  were  splendidly 
received,  taken  to  hotels  and  hospitals,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  everything  needed.  Two  weeks  be 
fore,  Detroit  welcomed  back  home  her  Naval  Re¬ 
serves,  who  won  glory  on  tbe  Yoeemite.  Ih  y 
came  back  bale  and  hearty,  having  lost  but  one 
man  during  the  war.  The  contrast  be  ween  their 
condition  and  that  of  the  soldiers  was  remama 
ble,  and  suggestive.  W.  S.  J. 

Dstroit,  bept.  6,  ISW 


DEDICATIilN  AT  KEDFIELD. 

The  day  chosen  for  tbe  dedication  of  the  new 
church  at  Redfield,  N.  Y.,  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
one,  and  tbe  large  attendance  at  the  services, 
both  afternoon  and  evening  gave  indication  of 
the  intense  interest  wh'ch  the  citizens  of  the 
town  have  in  the  church  and  its  new  edifice. 

At  two  o’clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  at  tbe  sound 
of  the  b**!!,  the  people  gathered  from  far  and 
near  until  tbe  builcing  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

After  tbe  invocation  and  reading  of  appropri 
ate  Scripture  passages  by  Rev.  Richard  Abbott 
of  Camden,  tbe  pastor.  Rev.  J,  Petrie,  gave  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  tbe  society. 

The  dedi^tion  sera  on  was  preached  by  Rev. 
William  C.  Taylor  of  ilion,  who  took  bis  text 
from  Exod.  xl.  34  and  the  impressive  prayer  of 
dedi  ation  was  offered  by  tbe  pastor. 

Mr.  John  Davidson  of  New  York,  to  who^e 
earnest  efforts  and  very  substantial  financial  aid 
tbe  church  is  greatly  indebted,  made  a  brief 
address  in  which  be  congratulated  tbe  people  on 
the  completion  of  their  labors,  adding  eome 
excellent  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement. 

Rev  Mr.  Street  of  tbe  Reformed  Church  of 
New  York  voiced  the  greetings  and  c  rgratula 
tions  of  his  denomination  and  tbe  services  of  th** 
afternoon  closed  with  the  singing  of  that  grar.d 
old  hymn,  “Tbe  Church’s  One  Foundation.” 

Tbe  services  of  tbe  evening  were  opened  with 
Scripture  and  prayer  by  Rev  E.  C  Petrie  a  eon 
of  tbe  pastor.  After  a  brief  address  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Grant  of  tbi  Methodist  Church  of  tbe  village. 
Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  of  Bethany  Church, 
Utica,  preached  an  earnest  and  helpful  sermon 


from  Gen.  xii.  2:  “Be  thou  a  blessing.”  Both 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Roberta  hold  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Redfield  people  through 
their  evangelistic  labors  there  during  the  past 
two  winters. 

On  the  following  evening  the  new  organ  was 
dedicated  by  a  recital  given  by  Miss  Ruth 
Guibault  of  Sy  racuse.  Throughout  all  tbe  ser 
vices  tbe  local  choir  were  very  ably  assisted  by 
Mias  Guibault,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  N.  Becker, 
and  Misses  Stowell  and  Kn>ght  of  Mexico,  who 
very  kindly  gave  their  aid,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  tbe  occasion  was  one  the  good  infiuence  of 
which  will  not  soon  be  lost,  marking  as  it  does 
tbe  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

Tbe  building  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
perfect  in  appointment  to  be  found  in  any  coun¬ 
try  paribh.  While  not  large  the  architecture  is 
well  nigh  perfect  and  the  ext  rior  presents  a 
very  pleasing  appearance.  The  interior  is  lighted 
by  stained  glass  windows,  many  of  which  are 
memorials  of  former  members.  The  seats  are 
concert  chairs,  arranged  in  a  semi  circle  There 
is  a  small  chapel  which  opens  into  tbe  larger 
room  by  folding  do  .rs,  and  tbe  bui  ding  is  heated 
by  a  hot  air  furnace  While  there  is  nothing 
extravagant  about  the  structure  its  general  effect 
is  beautiful  and  homelike. 

Tbe  people  of  Redfield  have  worked  nobly 
and  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  to  erect  tbia  beautiful 
house  of  worship.  May  it  ever  prove  the  house 
of  God,  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  to  them,  their 
children,  and  their  children’s  children. 

E.  C.  P. 


NIAUABA  WITH  ITS  LATEST  IMPBOYE- 
MLNTS  AND  WONDERS. 

The  old-timers  who  in  the  seasons  of  twenty- 
five  or  th  rty  years  ago  used  to  throng  the  par¬ 
lors  of  tbe  Cataract  and  tbe  InUrnatiookl,  but 
have  happened  since  then  not  to  visit  the  Falls, 
would  rub  their  eyes  to-day  at  tbe  marvellous 
transformations  which  the  surroundings  of  tbe 
mighty  cataract  have  undergone. 

In  place  of  a  rather  shabby  village,  with  ill 
kept  streets,  an  indifferent  railway  station, 
tawdry  “Indian  stores,”  toll  takers  at  the 
island  bridge,  unsightly  paper  and  pulp  mills 
on  tbe  rapids,  and  dusty,  slovenly  grounds,  be 
would  see  a  handsome  city,  with  well  paved 
streets,  electric  lights,  a  fine  street  car  service, 
in  place  of  clamorous  backmen  and  the  whole 
surrounding  of  the  Falls  a  free  pars,  laid  out 
with  tbe  best  skill  of  landscape  gardening,  and 
kept  in  first  rate  order  by  a  vatchful  State  com¬ 
missioner.  No  more  hideous  m  II  races  and  ob¬ 
structive  manufactories,  no  more  Baehi  Bazouks 
to  terrify  tbe  inexperienced  visitor;  but  every¬ 
thing  that  tbe  safety,  convenience,  pleasure  and 
insiruotion  of  tbe  tourist  can  demand.  Sub 
s'aotial  railings,  and  abutments,  exo  llent  walks 
and  roads,  plenty  of  seats  and  shelters,  flower 
beds,  fou'^'tains  and  in  one  of  tbe  pavilions,  an 
instructive  series  of  bydrrgraph'csl  charts  of 
tbe  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes  and  their 
connections  prepared  with  eci*  ntific  accuracy  in 
obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress,  conrpire  to 
show  a  most  enlightened  view  of  the  situation, 
and  a  practical  comprehension  of  just  what  this 
wonderful  corner  of  tbe  world  needs  for  its 
proper  display.  Of  tbe  two  suspension  bridges, 
which  u  ed  to  be  among  the  wonders  of  the  place 
th»re  IS  now  left  not  a  vestige  In  place  of  them 
are  two  magnificent  arches  of  iron  truss  work, 
the  one  recently  fioiehed  carrying  tbe  tracks 
of  a  troll-<y  road,  and  brilliantly  I'ghted  by  night. 

Ono  familiar  sight  the  tourist  mifses  the  fine 
old  Clift  n  House  upon  the  Canada  side,  de 
etroyed  during  tbe  past  summer  by  tire.  The 
ro  if  that  so  often  sheltered  tbe  chiefs  of  tbe 
I  o-ifederacy,  and  many  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
noble  men  and  scientists  of  Great  Britain,  now 
lies  in  ashes  between  a  few  staring  and  tottering 
white  walls  of  brick. 
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Not  leeet  amoDg  the  wonders  of  Nisgsrs  are  the 
great  macufacturing  eetabliaimenta  that  sprang 
at  once  into  being  and  actirity  as  soon  as  the 
immense  hydranlic  power  of  the  tunnel  set  in 
motion  the  mighty  turbines  whcse  energy 
throbs  all  orer  the  region  from  Lewiston  to 
Buffalo,  lighting  the  streets  and  parka,  turning 
the  machinery  and  running  the  street  cars  in 
every  direction.  As  one  comes  in  from  Buffalo 
he  passes  the  Power  House,  with  its  Transform¬ 
ing  Annex,  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Wo'ks,  the 
Aluminum  Works,  the  Carbide  Works,  the 
Carborundum  Works,  the  great  Pulp  Mill,  the 
Bleaching  Powder  Works,  and  the  Chemical 
Works— each  a  hive  of  curious  sod  astonishing 
indu-itry.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Power  House 
(the  premises  of  which  present  a  model  of  order 
and  neatness)  a  stair  admits  one  to  the  *‘V  si- 
tor’s  Qallery,”  from  which  he  can  look  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  and  see  the  biggest 
dynamos  in  the  world  thundering  at  their  taek 
of  grinding  out  the  electric  fires  that  dart  their 
blue  forks  from  the  conductors  twenty  miles 
away.  As  one  after  another  of  these  formida 
ble  machines  are  brought  into  play  th>y  form 
a  battery  whose  lightest  tooch  would  be  instant 
death  to  a  mastodon,  or  megatheriuum,  and  for 
expreasing  the  measurement  of  which  the  old 
terms  have  been  displaced  by  the  strangely 
sounding  amperes,  volts,  watts,  and  kilowats  of 
the  electrical  engineers. 

Much  has  bees  written  of  Niagara  in  Summer 
and  Niagara  in  Winter,  but  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read  much  about  Niagara  By  Night 

Would  that  Mias  Msrtineau,  who  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  gave  so  vivid  a  description  of  the 
Hudson  by  Night  at  West  Point,  could  look  out 
some  night  just  now  from  the  parapet  of  Pros¬ 
pect  Park,  and  then  go  back  to  a  quiet  parlor  of 
the  Cataract  House  to  give  us  her  impreesions  of 
the  scene— the  awful  gloom  of  the  gorge,  the 
glimmer  of  the  deep  waters,  the  ghostly  white 
of  the  Falls,  the  locg  row  of  electric  fismea  on 
the  opposite  bank,  the  trolley  lights  on  bridge 
and  park  passing  and  repaasing  like  alow  moving 
meteors,  and  the  deep  voice  of  the  Huron,  the 
Michigan  and  the  oUmt  mighty  continental  seas 
chanting  their  everlasting  baas  among  the  rocks. 

The  wonders  of  art  and  science  and  enterprise 
that  cluster  about  Niagara  are  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  and  kept  alive  by  the  central  wonder  of 
Niagara  itself.  Clbbiccs. 


THE  WHITE  HARYE8T. 

By  Mrs.  Ghraham  Lee.  Pyeng  Tang,  Korea. 

Last  week  Mr.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Lee  returned 
from  their  Whang  Hai  Do  trip.  They  first  left 
here  about  the  middle  of  April,  staying  away 
some  fifteen  days,  then  came  in  for  a  few  days 
rest  and  started  back  again.  They  separated  as 
soon  as  they  got  down  into  Whang  Hai.  Oj 
thes-  two  trips  they  received  about  one  thoj- 
sand  catchechumens  and  baptized  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Baird  is  in  from  a  trip  over  the  Western 
Circuit  He  reports  some  sixty-two  catechu 
mene  and  twenty  seven  baptisms. 

Mr  Hunt  has  been  spending  a  good  deal  of 
bis  time  in  the  country.  He  seems  to  enjoy  it 
very  much 

Mias  Be-t  has  returned  from  a  country  trip. 
She  has  had  a  fine  time  and  met  ever  eo  many 
women  and  reports  great  interest  among  them. 
8he  and  Mr  Hunt  are  both  doing  good  work  at 
the  language. 

Mr.  Whittemore  has  not  yet  returned  from  the 
north.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  that 
work,  says  the  peiple  up  there  just  beg  him  to 
come  and  live  with  them. 

Dr.  Wells  is  busy  with  his  hospital  work,  see¬ 
ing  patients,  etc. 

Mrs.  Ba  rd  and  1  were  quite  busy  for  a  while 
with  the  Woman’s  Training  Class.  Thin  was  the 
first  time  such  a  class  has  been  held,  so  it  was  a 
venture.  It  proved  o  be  a  great  success.  Our 
hearts  were  just  filled  with  rejoicing  about  it 


Just  think  of  iromen  walking  150  miles  to  study 
the  Qospel  I  And  such  attention  and  interest  I 
Why  it  was  just  a  help  tj  one  to  watch  their 
earnest  faces.  1  think  we  had  twenty  five  women 
in  from  all  directions.  Just  think  what  amount 
of  good  they  can  do  in  their  own  homes.  Next 
fall  we  hope  to  bold  another  class  of  the  same 
kind.  One  of  the  nice  things  about  this  class 
was  thst  the  Pyeng  Tang  women  did  p^rly  all 
the  entertaining  themselves,  that  is— paid  for 
ths  food  of  the  visiting  women. 

Mrs.  Baird  and  1  are  having  our  regular  Sun¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  meetings  and  our  h^rts  are 
often  made  to  rejoice  in  that  we  can  see  the 
reenlts  of  the  seed  sowing. 

The  girl’s  school  is  fiourishing- ever  so  many 
little  girls  have  learned  to  read  the  native  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  so  proud  to  be  able  to  read 
when  their  turn  comes  in  our  women’s  meet, 
ings.  In  fact,  if  allowed,  they  would  do  all  the 
reading.  However,  their  mothers  have  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  read  even  if  they  cannot  do  as 
well  as  their  little  daughters. 

Our  litte  ones  are  great  treasures,  and  such  a 
help  in  bringing  us  near  to  those  Korean  moth¬ 
ers  A  few  smiles  from  baby  will  open  the  heart 
of  the  DDost  reserved  woman,  and  then  she  will 
listen  all  the  more  earnestly  to  the  Gospel  story. 
We  are  all  very  happy  in  our  work  up  here,  and 
like  to  tell  about  it,  but  I  must  not  write  more 
this  time. 


HEHFST  TBIALK. 

How  Th»j  "Hv  Shonld  be  Avoided. 

[From  Tu  Irdbpbrobiiv,  of  Angust  18.] 

The  current  unqualified  oondemnation  of  trials 
for  bereey  by  the  so-called  “liberals”  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  out  of  it  would  seem  to 
render  timely  a  distinct  statement  of  what  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  and  what  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  its  Constitution. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  la  a  voluntary  a»»o 
elation  of  Christians  organized  to  maintain 
and  propagate  what  they  bblibvx  to  bb  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  tn  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  CcHistitution  is  based  on  the  following 
assumed  or  asserted  civil  and  reliKious  rights: 

1.  The  right  of  private  yudgmenf. 

2.  The  right  of  those  who  are  like  minded 
in  matters  of  religion  to  organize  an  association 
to  maintain  and  propagate  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  truth. 

3.  The  right  to  adopt  a  form  of  government 
based  on  the  rule  of  the  majority, 

”4.  The  right  “to  make  effectual  provision 
that  all  who  are  admitted  as  teachers  be  sound 
in  the  faith." 

5.  The  right  to  exercise  discipline  not  only 
for  immorality  in  cocduct,  but  for  "unsoundness 
in  the  faith.  ’  ’ 

A  Presbyterian  minister,  receiving  as  he  does 
his  authority  to  teach  officially  from  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  brethren,  is  reiponsible  to  them  and  they 
to  God,  the  Church,  and  to  the  world,  for  his 
teaching. 

6.  One  other  important  principle  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  remaine  to 
be  mentioned — the  right,  and  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  duty,  of  a  minister  to  withdraw 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church, 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  above  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
the  unqualified  condemnation  of  trials  for 
heresy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  simply 
asserting  indirectly— it  may  be  unwittingly,  it 
may  be  wittingly— that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  no  right  to  exist.  An  association  organized 
for  a  specific  purpose  is  doomed  to  failure  if 
towerless  to  exclude  from  its  membership  those 
whose  influence  is  adverse  to  the  object  of  the 
association. 


That  such  trials  should  be  avoided  if  possible 
is  unquestionable.  In  a  trial  by  formal  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  prescribed  in  the  “Bo^  of  Discip¬ 
line,”  there  is  an  apparent  implication  of  crim¬ 
inality  in  entertain  ling,  however  honestly,  an 
opinion  that  is  of  questionable  orthodoxy.  The 
personal  element  is  introduced,  and  in  an  offen¬ 
sive  way,  in  the  consideration  of  a  question  that 
riiould  be  dealt  with  impersonally  and  dispas¬ 
sionately.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial  through 
the  different  courts  the  main  issue  is  liable  to 
become  obscured  by  irrelevant  issues  as  to  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  procedure. 

However  objectionable,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  being  constituted  as  it  is,  can  such 
trials  be  avoided  T  They  may  and  should  be 
avoided,  by  simply  showing  due  respect  to  the 
principle  inserted  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  in  1745,  reasserted  in  the 
Plan  of  Union  of  the  Synods  in  1758,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Constitution  by  ordination  vows 
in  1788,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  following  deliver¬ 
ance  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
1877  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  a  heresy 
trial : 

“While  in  accordance  with  complete  freedom 
of  conecience  the  General  Assembly  would  urge 
upon  all  fidelity  to  our  doctrinal  Standards,  they 
would  at  the  same  time  earnestly  advise  any  one 
who  may  entertain  views  irreconcilable  with 
our  Standards,  to  take  the  authwised  ooutse, 
after  consultation  with  bis  Presbytery, and  peace¬ 
fully  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  our  Church.  ” 

When  then  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  bis 
search  for  truth  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  right 
of  private  judgment  is  led  to  entertain  doctrinal 
views  different  frjm  those  held  and  avowed  at 
his  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and 
regards  his  newly  accepted  views  as  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  he  feels  it  his  duty  publicly  to  an 
nounce  hem,  if  be  baa  reason  to  believe  that  his 
“Brethren  in  the  Lord”  might  regard  the  views 
referred  to  as  irreconcilable  with  the  Htaodards, 
and  such  as,  if  avowed  at  the  time  would  have 
prevented  bis  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  as  his  solemn  duty 
to  confer  with  his  Presbytery,  to  state  fully  and 
frankly  the  views  in  question  to  bis  brethren, 
and  amicably  submit  for  their  decision  wbe>her 
holding  and  avowing  such  views  he  could  hon¬ 
estly  remain  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  the  decision  were  adverse  he  would 
have  the  right  of  “complaint”  to  the  Synod  and 
the  General  Assembly;  if  favorable,  any  member 
of  the  Presbytery  would  have  the  right  of  “com 
plaint’  ’  to  the  Synod,  or  any  other  Presbytery 
would  have  the  right  of  overture  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  The  doctrinal  issue  might  thus  be  authoia- 
tively  determined  without  the  distracting  tech¬ 
nicalities  and  the  offensive  accompaniments  of  a 
formal  bereey  trial. 

Of  coufse  a  minister  in  the  circumstances  re¬ 
ferred  to  may  decline  a  fraternal  conference  with 
bis  Presbytery,  and  prefer  a  judicial  trial  by  reg¬ 
ular  process.  If  so,  fidelity  to  the  ordination 
vow  to  “maintain  the  purity  and  peace  of  the 
Church”  might  render  such  a  trial  unavoidable, 
however  undesirable;  but  in  that  event  for  any 
irjurious  consequences  the  accused  and  not  the 
prosecution  would  be  responsible. 

John  T.  Doffield. 

Pbincxton, N.  J. 

The  eigbty-se  enth  session  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  will  begin  with  services  in 
Miller  Chapel  on  Friday,  September  16th,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  A.M. ,  on  which  occasion  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  M  Paxton,  LL.  D. ,  will  preside 
and  read  tbe  Scriptures.  Professor  George  T. 
Purvee,  D.  D  ,  offer  prayer,  aod  tbe  Rev,  John 
DeWitt,  0.0,  LL.  D,  give  tbe  address.  His 
theme  will  be— “Archibald  Alexander,  the  Sem 
inary's  First  Profeseor.’’  That  be  will  invest  it 
with  life  and  great  interest  there  can  be  nonqes- 
tion. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 


Ykstxrdat  im  the  PhiliPpiues.  By  Joseph  Earle 
Ste^eDs,  an  Ex-Resident  of  Manila.  Ulus- 
trated.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
fl.SU. 

Probably  when  this  war  began  there  was  no 
part  of  the  inhabited  world  less  known  to  our 
general  public  than  this  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  that  are  now  of  such  absorbing  interest 
to  us.  Mr.  Stevens  thinks  it  very  curious  that 
a  city  of  a  third  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the 
capital  of  ao  large  a  group  of  islands  which  fur 
nished  the  entire  supply  of  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  world  eh  juld  have  been  ao  long 
unnoticed,  but  all  past  indifference  is  now  for 
gotten  in  our  eagerness  for  information  and  this 
little  book  is  sure  to  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

Representing  with  one  associate  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  house  doing  business  in  Manila,  our  young 
author,  in  bis  two  years’  residence  there,  had 
every  opportunity  to  study  the  country  and  its 
people,  and  he  describes  his  life  and  experiences 
very  simply  and  graphically.  In  answer  to  the 
absorbing  question  of  the  day,  Mr.  Stevens  un 
hesitatingly  asserts  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  the  Philippines.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  serious  problems  of  government  and  admin- 
stration  of  such  a  distant  land  he  does  not  think 
that  there  will  be  suflScient  retura  for  most 
business  ventures  to  compensate  the  average 
American  for  living  so  far  from  home  and  friends 
and  bearing  the  many  discomforts  and  incon¬ 
veniences  of  a  tropical  climate  in  a  land  of 
earthquakes  and  typhoons  and  surrounded  by 
uncivilised  natives.  As  we  proceed  with  bis  de 
scriptions,  in  spite  of  the  many  natural  beautiee, 
the  richness  of  soil,  and  the  cheapness  of  living, 
to  which  be  does  ample  justice,  we  are  quite 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  A  land  where  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  marked 
with  smallpox,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  some  one  just  broken  out  with  this  loath 
some  disease  come  and  sit  beside  you  in  the 
street  cars,  where  every  one  has  periodic  attacks 
of  fevers,  where  the  mercury  lingers  in  the  nine 
ties  and  the  insect  world  is  abundant  and  varied 
does  not  promise  an  attractive  residence. 

The  statements  that  in  February  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  74  degrees  all  day,  the  low 
temperature  occasioned  much  suffering  and  every 
one  bad  the  “grippe, "  makes  us  realize  what 
the  usual  state  of  the  atmosphere  must  be. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  mostly  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  photographs  taken^by  the  author  on  his 
various  journeys  about  the  islands,  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  which 
is  related  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  continues  to 
the  end. 

Obriet  Our  Penal  Substitute.  By  Robert  L. 
Dabney,  D  D.,  LL.  D.  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Publication.  Richmond,  Va :  60 
cents. 

The  excellence  of  the  argument  in  this  book  is 
that  of  one  or  two  generations  ago.  The  fault 
that  it  misses  entirely  the  real  point  at  issue 
to  day.  When  the  Unitarian  controversy  rose 
into  general  notice  the  orthodox  people  took 
their  stand  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
vicarious  atonement.  But  even  then,  there  wes  no 
argument  as  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and 
the  separation  of  prfsbyterians  was  flagrant  till 
the  church  tired  of  just  such  defences  of  its 
position  as  Dr.  Dabney  here  gives  anew,  and 
declared  that  each  one  should  accept  the  stand 
ard  for  himself  and  be  accepted  by  hie  brother. 
This  revival  of  the  old  controversey  as  if  some 
thing  new  had  called  it  up  in  the  church  is  cal 
culated  to  create  a  falee  impression  in  two  re¬ 
spects,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
church  South  will  be  confirmed  in  a  suspicion, 
that  the  church  North  is  unsound  on  the  atone¬ 
ment  and*  therefore  should  be  held  at  arms’ 
length  still  longer — so  far  as  the  author  is  con 


cerned  iodetiaitely — and  besides  this  tbe  “many 
persons  in  the  church’’  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Dabney,  find  objections  to  the  view  ha  pre  ents, 
will  be  confirmed  in  a  growing  conviction  that 
their  church  is  tied  up  to  one  v  ewof  the  atone 
meat,  and  that  they  who  do  not  bold  that  one 
view  are  out  of  place  in  the  church.  So  what 
the  good  doctor  intended  as  a  vindication  of  th-* 
faith  will  prove  to  be  an  assault  upon  it,  and 
where  he  hoped  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  bring 
them  into  an  acceptance  of  the  faith  ts  be  saw 
it,  they  will  be  more  doubtful  and  less  inclined 
to  trust  the  church  view  than  ever  before. 

It  IS  certainly  time  for  our  church  teachers  to 
know  that  the  question  at  issue  to  day  is  not 
whether  the  old  view  is  true,  but  simply  whether 
it  is  the  whole  truth.  Nobody  would  have 
wished  to  disturb  Dr.  Dabney  in  bis  view  of 
the  atonement;  but  a  good  many  of  his  brethren 
must  feel  that  if  that  is  all  then  they  must  look 
for  another  revelation.  It  is  an  utterly  ground, 
lees  assumption  that  his  view  exhausts  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Scripture.  The  mechanical  theory  of 
atonement,  the  extra  mechanical  theory  of  im¬ 
putation  are  the  husk  of  the  letter  of  the  Woid, 
and  have  really  nothing  in  common  with  its 
spirit.  One  feels  in  reading  the  impatience  of 
Luther  with  dialecties.  To  frame  a  definition 
and  formulate  an  issue  to  suit  your  argument, 
is  not  to  help  another  out  of  hie  spiritual  diffi¬ 
culty.  All  men  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
life  of  Christ  meant  something.  They  realize 
that  if  Qod  became  fieeh  and  dwelt  among  us> 
it  made  this  world  a  different  place.  The  human 
soul  standing  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
beholds  Christ  facing  the  two  mysteries  of  life 
and  of  death,  and  it  draws  closer  to  Him  with 
intensest  inquiry.  This  is  a  new  aspect  of  the 
old  question,  which  Dr.  Dabney  did  not  see  or 
failed  to  consider.  The  whole  world  is  reciting 
together  the  credo — “1  believe  in  the  forgiven  ss 
of  sins’’;  if  Dr.  Dabney  could  have  read  the 
last  volume  of  the  Bohlen  lectures,  be  would 
have  seen  where  bis  argument  failed  to  meet  the 
growing  conviction  in  the  souls  of  men,  that 
“paying  a  penalty  to  His  justice’’  is  a  mere 
playing  with  words,  in  face  of  a  crisis  and  a 
fact.  It  is  neither  fair  to  hie  brethren  who 
believe  in  the  atonement,  nor  to  the  souls  that 
are  yearning  to  know  God  and  Christ  Jesus, 
who  had  “power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,’’  to 
state  the  ultra  old  school  view  of  the  matter  as 
the  end  of  wisdom  and  the  end  of  pains.  If  Dr. 
Dabney  were  still  living  he  might  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  circulating  a  book  which 
forces  the  issues  of  a  century  ago  rather  than 
those  of  to-day. 

A  PTER  Death  and  Other  Mysteries.  By  Samusl 
B.  Schieffelin,  writer  of  “Children  of  God 
and  Union  with  Christ.’’  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Single  copy  25  cents.  Per  dozen,  20  cents. 

The  beauty  of  Mr.  Schiffelin,  ’s  faith  in  the 
Scriptures  shows  most  pleasantly  in  this  little 
volume,  which  is  largely  composed  of  texts;  the 
lines  of  bis  own  writing  being  as  one  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  from  the  Bible.  His  definitions  are  Scrip¬ 
tural.  There  is  no  dogmatizing,  nor  special 
pleading  to  uphold  a  view  of  hie  own ;  the  Word 
is  quoted  and  its  divine  meaning  sometimes 
stated,  but  more  commonly  left  to  be  inferred. 
The  Bible  is  an  ultimate  authority ;  our  sole 
teacher  in  the  “mysteries’’  before  which  we 
all  feel  helpless.  And  its  study  is  made  a  epir  ' 
itual  exercise,  for  Scripture  does  not  usually  in 
terpret  itself;  the  Spirit  of  God  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  unto  us,  and 
this  devout  reading  of  the  Bible  is  its  highest 
use. 

The  quality  in  all  Mr.  Schieffelin ’s  books, 
which  give  them  unique  value,  is  that  they  are 
Bible  studies  simply  to  find  what  the  Bible 
teaches.  Too  many  go  to  the  Sacred  Book  to 
find  confirmation  of  their  own  notions,  to  read 
their  own  thoughts  into  it,  to  compel  the  Word 
to  their  own  uses.  Our  good  friend  is  a  differ¬ 


ent  reader,  Like  a  little  child  he  goes  to  the 
Bible  to  be  taught.  He  has  had  many  years  pf 
experience,  the  winters  have  snowed  his  bead 
in'o  regal  wbiteoess,  and  contact  with  ibe  wo-ld 
has  made  him  wiie.  But  nothing  has  touched 
bis  faith  in  the  Word  and  in  the  Spirit.  He 
walks  with  God  and  hear-  His  will  in  the 
“evening  breeze.’’  The  benediction  of  euch  a 
spirit  is  God’s  gift  to  us  which  m  love  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  to  cheriEh  with  thaukegiving  and 
from  which  we  gain  inspiration. 

Forty  Days  op  the  Risen  Life.  By  Boyd  Car¬ 
penter.  Bishop  ol  R-pon.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  50  cents. 

This  delightful  and  comfoiticg  Easter  book,  is 
one  of  the  dainty  and  handy  little  “Books  on 
Religion,  ’  acd  merits  more  than  a  passing  note. 
As  one  of  a  rarely  good  and  helpful  pocket  series 
to  have  by  one  in  qu  et  hours  or  at  moments  of 
leisure  it  is  recommended;  but  its  own  merit 
is  so  great  and  its  appeal  to  the  heart  so  direct, 
its  spirit  so  sweet  and  sympathetic,  its  sugges 
tions  so  rich  and  full,  its  teaching  so  scriptural, 
spiritual  and  practical,  that  taken  by  itself  it  is 
a  gem  of  Christian  literature  of  “ray  serene’’ 
aod  range  of  value  quite  equal  to  human  require 
ment.  This  last  is  a  special  virtue.  Too  many 
religious  books  are  narrow,  while  the  Gospel  is 
for  humanity.  The  reader  of  some  books  feels 
himself  confined  to  small  limits  and  the  grace 
which  the  book  is  hoped  to  convey  is  hedged  in 
by  so  many  exacting  conditions  as  to  make  it 
inaccessible  and  impracticable.  Such  members 
writing  on  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence,  prescribes 
the  lines  ol  access  and  the  methods  and  measures 
of  His  power  to  a  certain  favored  few  who  are 
supposed  to  be  a  hierarchy  of  gifts  which  dis¬ 
penses  power  and  healing  and  help  much  like  a 
high  priesthood  of  a  corrupted  and  pretentious 
church.  These  happy  possessore  of  power  are 
therefore  much  sought  after  by  the  throng  of 
needy  ones.  Faith  cure  and  epiritual  healing 
are  in  tteir  train,  ft  is  a  false  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Bpirit  and  its  teachers  and  disciples  are 
to  be  pitied.  The  grace  that  saves  and  comforts 
the  soul  of  man  is  always  at  hand.  We  do  not 
need  ti  say,  “Lo  here  and  lo  there  I  for  it  is  by 
us  wailing  for  our  call.  The  comfort  and  help 
of  this  little  book  are  in  a  single  word,  believe; 
a  single  act,  receive.  Lo,  the  risen,  living 
Christ  is  nigh.  While  we  are  searching  afar 
for  a  God  of  Mercy,  He  stands  by  our  side  say 
ing,  “Believe  in  Me  !’’  It  is  good  to  read  such 
sane,  manly,  sensible  words. 

Ye  Lyttle  Salem  Maidb.  A  Story  of  Witch 
craft.  By  Pauline  Bradford  Maukie.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton.  Lamson. 
Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston.  New  York  and 
London :  II.  .50. 

A  gruesome  subject  deftly  treated,  with  more 
or  less  truthfulnesi  to  history.  We  have  here  a 
picture  of  deepest  Rembrandt  shadows  *  touched 
by  cheering,  though  rather  scanty,  rays  of 
light.  There  seems  no  immediate  reason  for  a 
new  treatment  of  the  sad  old  time  of  the  witch- 
panic  in  Salem,  but  it  does  furnish  beyond 
doubt  a  literary  motive  which  will  probably 
tempt  the  pen  of  fiction  for  a  long  while  to  come. 

The  present  attempt  at  a  realistic  sketch  of 
that  lamentable  episode  in  tbe  early  annals  of. 
New  England  must  be  rated  a  success,  in  so  far 
as  it  makes  tbe  personages  of  high  and  low  de¬ 
gree  who  act  in  tbe  doleful  drama  it  depicts, 
live  and  move  upon  its  p<ges  as  though  actually 
before  the  reader’s  eye.  Tbe  drawing  might  be 
called  “bard’’  and  the  colors  are  somewhat 
harshly  contrasted,  but  tbe  touch  is  firm  and 
tbe  story  is  told  with  sympathy  and  allowance 
for  tbe  conditions  of  the  time.  Tbe  climax  is 
skilfully  wought,  with  a  brighter  ending  than 
must  have  been  the  fact  in  many  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  family  tragedies  of  that  dolorous  period. 

Not  a  little  dramatic  skill  is  shown  in  tbe 
grouping  of  characters,  especially  towards  the 
last.  Sir  William  Phipps,  Lord  Christo;  her, 
tbe  King’s  physician,  tbe  Rev.  Cotton  Mather 
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the  foar  Moore,  ae  the  negro  aeden  bearera  were 
called,  with  the  Lyttle  Maide,  her  atudent 
brother,  the  old  witch  hag  in  the  foreat  and  the 
"choma”  of  aoldiera,  rugged  Puritana  and  mia- 
chievona  boya,  make  a  atriking  finale.  The  book 
ia  anoiher  proof  of  the  ability  of  American 
writern  to  erolve  the  short  atory. 

Thb  Last  Cbuisb  of  thb  Mohawk;  a  Boy’s 
Adrenturts  in  the  Mavy  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebt-llion  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  Ulus 
trated  by  Harry  Edwards  New  York: 
Charles  &ribner’s  Sons,  fl  25. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Brander  Matthews, 
and  by  this  token  we  know  something  of  its 
qual'ty  in  advance  of  the  reading.  A  writer 
who  loves  the  sea  may  not  have  the  fullest  intel- 
igence  of  it  which  comes  from  experience  in 
naval  warfare.  But  we  find  that  the  author’s 
fancy  and  purpose  to  please  his  young  readers, 
are  attended  also  by  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
practical  details  and  a  true  cense  of  certain  sit¬ 
uations  to  illustrate  the  trip  on  the  ocean  wave 
amid  the  conditions  of  our  Civil  war.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  realistic  touches,  fine  adapts 
tion  of  character  or  incident,  sufficiently  cor¬ 
rect  history, and  a  proper  infusion  of  fact ;  to  make 
an  interesting  and  an  instructive  story.  The 
tone  is  healthful  and  the  study  of  character 
fresh  and  inspiring.  In  the  light  of  late  events, 
the  effect  on  our  apprentices  and  naval  reserves 
cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial — a  good  eea  tale 
makes  way  for  the  navy  of  the  future. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  eeries  of  small  volumes  by  leading  English 
scholars  under  the  general  name,  “Present  Day 
Primers,”  reacbee  its  twelfth  issue  in  the  one 
entitled,  “OW  Testament  Criticism  and  the 
Rights  of  the  Unlearned. "  It  is  a  plea  tor  the 
rights  and  powers  of  intelligent  students  of 
Scripture  who  are  not  critical  experts  in  the 
later  Biblical  ecien:e.  The  author  ia  the  Rev. 
John  Kennedy,  M. A.,  D. O. ,  a  conservative 
scholar  of  ability,  sufficient  to  give  his  argument 
weight  with  the  average  Bible  student,  though 
it  will  hardly  decide  the  contention  between  the 
higher  critics  and  the  defenders  of  the  older 
view.  There  is  no  lack  of  positiveness  in  b  s 
statements,  and  quite  a  little  warmth  is  devel 
oped  at  some  points  where  the  writer’s  indigna 
tion  is  stirred  by  the  destructive  inferences  of 
the  extreme  critics  He  feels  keenly  the  danger 
to  what  may  be  called  mental  morality  from  the 
implications  and  bearings  of  the  critical  processes 
by  which  radical  results  are  reached.  The  valid 
ity  attaching  to  long  held  beliefs  be  rates  more 
highly  than  the  cold  scientific  spirit  of  our  day 
will  generally  allow.  The  testimony  of  modern 
archaeology  he  bolds  to  be  wholly  on  his  side, 
and  here*  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  many  who 
think  that  the  evidences  of  the  historicity  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  upturned  by  the  spade  have 
not  yet  been  suffi:iently  considered  by  tbes.hool 
of  literary  critics  But  the  whole  case  ia  now 
in  court,  and  the  jury  appealed  to — the  intelli 
gent  Christiian  public — must  consider  all  attain¬ 
able  evidence  from  every  quarter  before  render 
ing  a  final  vs'dict.  We  have  no  fear  that  Qod 
will  not  vindicate  and  protect  Hie  own  Word. 
( Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company,  New  York  and 
Chicago  40  cents  ) 

Among  the  many  books  of  short  quotations 
which  are  so  popular  in  there  days,  we  find 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Bishop  Thorold 
one  of  the  most  helpful.  It  is  not  arranged  as 
a  calendar  for  daily  readings,  but  the  selections 
are  combined  under  general  topics  so  that  they 
can  be  read  successively  if  time  permits,  or 
singly  where  one  can  on'y  stop  (or  a  refreshing 
thought  to  carry  through  the  day’s  routire. 
Randall  Winton,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Wincke  ter, 
who  twice  succeeded  Bishop  Thorold,  says  in  hie 


preface  that  he  had  learned  ae  few  others  could 
**the  enduring  power  of  the  things  he  used  to 
say,”  and  that  “what  he  did  preeminently 
well  was  to  express  simple  thoughts  on  sacred 
things  in  pithy,  telling  words.”  It  ia  only 
necessary  to  turn  a  few  pages  to  realise  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  praise  and  to  see  that  the  volume  is 
one  to  be  read  and  reread  and  kept  does  at  band. 
(New  York:  E  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  81.50.) 

Janvier’s  In  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  a  boy’s  book 
that  will  send  many  a  lad  to  bis  atlas  and  then 
detain  him  with  its  pictures  of  that  vast  ocMn 
graveyard  where  bulks  of  a  hundred  years  ago  lie 
amid  the  wrecks  of  later  times  in  the  slow  swing¬ 
ing  eddy  of  the  great  Gulf  Stream.  The  fancy 
of  such  a  depository  of  derelicts  is  well  carried 
out.  There  in  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  its  ex¬ 
tent,  shape,  movement  and  possibility.  Yet  all 
this  is  forgotten  in  the  realistic  experience  of  a 
young  graduate  of  Stevens  Institute  who  is 
thro  n  into  that  wierd  world  and  finally  gets 
himself  out  of  it  by  getting  together  the  parte 
of  a  launch  found  on  one  of  the  recent  wrecks, 
setting  it  afioat  aloce  and  sawing  hie  way 
through  the  sea  weed  to  liberty  and  to  deliver¬ 
ance  and  fortune.  We  hope  none  of  our  lads 
who  have  small  ships  of  their  own,  will  set  out 
to  hunt  the  gold  be  left  behind  in  the  old 
gilleon.  That  has  all  gone  to  the  bottom  long 
before  the  book  got  into  type  But  some  day 
when  one  of  them  sails  for  the  Equator,  he  will 
spy  an  island  of  eea  weed  and  remember  all  that 
in  the  story-writer’s  fancy  such  a  sight  will 
readily  suggest.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers  81.50  ) 

The  Story  of  Marthy  is  an  excellent  Sunday 
School  book,  but  its  author,  S.  O  H.  Dickson, 
has  in  mind  the  leisure  class  of  adult  Christians 
who,  by  coming  into  contact  with  life  in  some  out 
of  tte  way  recreation  regions,  may  use  the 
talent  for  sympathetic  service  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  it  development  and  leave  lasting  good  in 
its  train  The  neglected  opportunities  in  our 
live,  are  a  desolate  realm  more  sad  than  the 
nelgected  children  of  the  mountains.  A  heaHhy 
child  of  the  hills  has  a  potential  kingdom,  into 
which  it  may  not  fully  come,  but  which  giv*  s 
dignity  to  the  imperfect  life.  But  one  who 
m'ght  lead  such  a  child  into  larger  life  and 
fuller  light,  and  yet  fails  through  idle  ees  or 
indisposition  to  undertake  a  new  subject  of  in 
struction  whom  Providence  throws  in  the  way, 
lives  a  narrow  life  which  loses  dignity  and  re¬ 
coils  upon  itself.  This  story  will  help  to  answer 
two  questions,  practically  greater  than  we  know 
—Who  is  my  neighbor  7  What  ia  my  mission 
to  him  as  I  find  him  ?  The  extremes  of  social 
life  when  they  meet  close  the  electric  circuit 
by  which  men  are  filled  with  the  best  forces, 
and  fired  with  the  noblest  zeal.  (Presbyterian 
Publication  Committee,  Richmond,  Va.  81.25.) 

The  most  amusing  of  ghost  story  books,  unique 
of  its  kind,  is  John  Kendrick  Bangs’  Ghosts  I 
Have  Met,  and  Some  Others  The  illustrations 
are  characteristically  realistic  and  funny,  by 
Newell,  Frost  and  Richards.  We  do  not  suppose 
the  Society  of  Psychic  Research  can  malie  much 
use  of  this  exhibit  of  ghost  phenomena,  but  ary 
reader  of  it  can.  He  will  find  a  lot  of  instruc 
tion,  a  good  many  hints  and  some  very  fine 
hits.  Mr.  Bangs’  peculiar  gift  finds  in  these 
sketches  a  field  that  is  congenial,  rich  and  fruit 
ful.  The  serious  side  of  the  ghost  question  is 
not  touched,  but  is  always  present.  The  power 
of  fancy,  the  tremendous  hold  upon  us  of  sugges 
t'oc,  the  wily  ways  of  the  imposter,  are  all  here 
brought  to  mind,  while  the  play  goes  on  ae  if  it 
wer4  only  for  the  amucement  of  the  hour.  Satires 
are  good  for  excitab'e  souls  and  the  laughter  of 
th  B  st<  ry  book  will  take  the  megrims  out  of  the 
bliod,  and  br-sb  the  misty  cobwebs  out  of  some 
corners  that  we  somehow  slightly  dread.  (Har 
per  SLd  Brothers.  81.25. ) 


UTEBABY  NOTES. 

The  interesting  papers  on  the  Philippinea  by 
Professor  Dean  U.  Worcester,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  periodicals  during  the  summer 
have  contained  so  much  valuable  information 
that  his  book.  The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their 
People,  announced  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
will  be  eagerly  received.  Mr.  Worcester,  who 
is  the  professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
Mioliigan,  has  made  two  extended  tripe  to  the 
archipelago  in  company  with  Dr.  F.  8.  Bourns, 
for  the  study  of  loology  which  took  them  to  all 
the  pr  nc'pal  slands  and  to  the  wildest  and  most 
untraveled  districts,  where,  thanks  to  a  royal 
order  from  the  Spanish  Govern  cent  and  special 
orders  from  General  Weyler,  they  had  every  op- 
porturityto  study  the  country  and  the  people. 
The  accuracy  of  this  account  of  their  adventures 
and  observations  can  be  depended  upon.  They 
are  related  simply  and  clearly  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  illustrations,  reproductions  of 
photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Bourns,  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  map  compiled  from  charts  of  the  British 
.Admiralty. 

The  approaching  publication  simultaneously 
in  England  and  in  this  country  of  The  Memoirs 
of  Bismarck  by  De  Muritx  Busch,  is  causing 
some  excitement  in  high  places  in  Germany, 
as  it  is  supposed  that  the  intimate  relations  of 
the  author  with  the  chance  lor  and  the  well 
known  recklessness  of  speech  of  the  latter  may 
reveal  in  these  pages  many  interesting  and  im 
portant  political  secrets,  and  will  certainly  throw 
light  on  some  vexed  questions  It  is  supposed 
that  these  are  the  “personal  memoirs”  which  it 
was  rumored  some  years  ago  Bismarck  had  sent 
to  England  for  unrestricted  publication  after 
bis  death.  They  are  to  appear  at  once  from  the 
press  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Among  the  late  issues  of  the  Colportage  Li¬ 
brary  we  find  two  of  Heeba  Stretton  s  helpful 
stones.  Alone  in  London  and  The  Crew  of  the 
Dolphin,  and  Our  Bible — Where  Did  We  Get  Itt 
by  Rev.  Charles  Leach.  D  D  Ihis  volume  in 
I  lodes  “The  ReBsons  Wny  I  Believe  the  Bible,” 
by  Dr.  A.  R  Torrey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Bible  Inetitute,  Chicago.  Single  copies  of  these 
baidy  and  helpful  volumes,  which,  although 
pip-r  bound,  are  so  well  put  together  as  to  be 
strorg  and  durable,  can  be  bad  tor  15  cents,  two 
for  25  cents,  and  ten  for  81.00.  Tbe>  a  e  the 
most  useful  kind  of  tracts,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association, 
250  La  Salle  Avenue.  Chicago  Illinois. 

The  September  Book  Buyer  has  an  account  of 
'Whietler  at  Wes;  Point,  ”  by  General  Thomas 
Wilson,  in  which  be  gives  some  amusing  remi- 
niscenc'B  of  the  artist  cadet  with  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  his  drawings,  which  even  at  that  early 
age  attracted  attention.  This  magazine  also  has 
an  interesting  description  of  “Madame  Daudet 
t  Home.”  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
whom  it  describes  as  “the  most  pungent  woman 
-atirist  of  our  time,”  aid  a  thoughtful  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Tolstoy’s  Development,”  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole. 

The  “Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone,”  which  are 
appsaring  in  the  weekly  issues  of  Literature 
under  the  title  of  “Among  My  Boohs,”  supple¬ 
ment  the  volume  of  these  “Talks”  already  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache.  The  last  one 
gives  some  interesting  proofs  of  the  catholicity 
of  the  great  statesman’s  taste  in  books  in  bis 
orders  to  a  London  bookseller  which  cover  every 
style  ard  subject  from  the  heaviest  to  the  light¬ 
est.  including  “Sam  Slick’s”  works,  Daubeny’s 
“Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory,  ”  Dana's 
“Characteristics  of  Volcaroes, ”  and  an  account 
of  the  Duke  of  York  scandal. 

Clinton  Rose  is  preparing  a  new  book.  Heroes 
of  Our  War  With  Spain,  Told  for  a  Boy,  which 
will  appear  this  autumn  from  the  press  of  Fred 
ericb  A.  Stokes  Company,  who  also  announce  a 
Short  History  of  the  War  with  Spain,  by  Marion 
'  Wilcox,  to  appear  in  November;  South  London 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  a  companion  volume  to 
“L  ndon”  and  “Westminster”;  Baby's  Record, 
»ith  a  new  set  of  Maud  Humphrey’s  p"pular 
baby  pictures;  and  a  collection  of  the  best  poems 
of  motberbood  and  childhood  from  American  and 
English  poets,  entitled  Mother  Song  and  Child 
Song,  (dited  by  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan. 

The  first  volume  of  the  valuable  work,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  by  Matiaa  Romero,  the 
m  nister  to  Washington  from  Mexico,  is  nearly 
ready.  The  secondary  t'tle.  ,  ‘A  8  udy  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Qu-st’ons.  Affecting  the  Social,  Political 
and  Commercial  Relatione,  with  a  View  to  the 
Promotion  of  Theee,  ”  gives  an  idea  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  work,  for  which  Mr. 
Romero’s  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  pr  longed  residen  e  at  our  National 
capital  peculiarly  fits  him. 


September  15,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 


The  OongregatioDaliet  hope*  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  secure  contin 
uance  of  support  for  their  church  from  the  pub 
lie  treasuriea  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  be 
“quickly  abandoned”— and  for  the  reason 
among  others,  that  “such  efforts  are  sure  to  be 
in  vain” : 

The  United'Statee  will  never  maintain  a  state 
church  in  any  of  its  domains.  The  constitution 
declares  that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
epectiog  the  eetabliehment  of  religion  or  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  f  ee  exercise  thereof.”  Attempts 
of  Roman  Catholic  officials  to  secure  state  sup 
port  will  cause  strife  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  to  break  out  with  new  elements  of 
bitterness.  Worse  still  for  them,  such  attempts 
will  provoke  discord  within  their  own  body. 
Hon.  John  Barrett,  epecial  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  Manila,  writing  to  Harper’s 
Weekly  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans 
and  other  societies  of  priests  in  the  Philippines, 
says  that  “the  teverest  criticisms  ever  written 
on  these  orders  have  come  from  men  of  their 
own  faith  in  America  and  England.”  The 
Roman  Church  will  tnjoy  its  greatest  peace  and 
do  its  best  work  in  the  colonies  soon  to  be  under 
the  jurisJict  on  of  the  United  States  by  avoid 
irg  the  risk  of  losing  the  privileges  it  now 
poBseBses  and  sianding  independently  on  its  own 
feet,  ae  all  rel  gious  organizations  must  do  in 
this  free  country. 

Archbishop  Ireland  thinks  that  Protestant 
mission  boards  might  as  well  send  miss'onariea 
to  our  national  capitol  as  to  the  lands  we  have 
taken  from  Spain.  Even  by  that  comparisin 
such  missions  would  not  be  a  failure.  Protest 
ant  missionaries  have  brought  many  Roman 
Cathilies  in  this  country  ouii  of  superstition  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  But  still  more  are 
their  labors  needed  in  countries  where  Roman 
ism  has  hitherto  been  able  to  shut  out  all  o  her 
forms  of  religion.  Mr.  De  Armas,  the  repre 
sentative  of  Gen-ral  Gomez,  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  has  resided  in  Havana  twenty  eight 
years,  says  that  “the  people  of  Cuba  are  for  the 
most  part  skeptics  as  a  result  of  Catholic  inHu 
ence.  They  outwardly  conform  to  but  inwardly 
repudiate  the  Christianity  which  the  Catholic 
Church  shows  them  and  they  know  no  other. 
So  they  decline  to  be  Christians  and  are  nothing 
at  all.”  American  Protestants  will  not  be  in 
different  to  the  rel  gious  needs  of  such  people 
when  they  have  becjme  in  a  eense  a  part  of  our 
own  country.  But  even  in  Spam,  which  of  all 
countries  in  Europe  has  been  the  moat  deter¬ 
mined  in  its  suppression  of  religious  liberty, 
Pro'estants  are  doing  encouragmg  service  to 
their  fellowmen.  Acenrdirg  to  the  London  In¬ 
dependent  there  are  in  Spam  tifty  s  x  Protestant 
pastors,  P'irty-five  evangelists,  e’git  Sunday 
SchooN,  116  places  used  either  as  schools  or 
places  for  public  worship,  3,412  communicants, 
9,194  atteudants  and  4.640  pupils.  In  Madrid 
six  Protestant  periodicals  are  published.  These 
statistics  in  a  country  where  priests  hold  undis¬ 
puted  sway  over  both  government  and  people  sug¬ 
gest  that  larger  resu  ts  may  be  expected  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  Catholic  communities 
from  wh'ch  all  restrictions  on  religious  liberty 
have  been  removed. 


The  Standard  Union  of  Brooklyn  detects  “A 
Bicye'e  Reaction!”  That  is  to  say,  the  craze 
IB  no  longer  on,  and  the  wheel  racks,  or  is  be 
ginning  to,  as  a  thing  of  mere  utility: 

The  heretofore  supremely  popular  bicycle 
eeems  to  be  experiencing  a  reaction  in  the  favor 
of  tbe  masses  of  the  people.  To  the  casual  ob 
servt  r  this  is  probably  not  perceptible,  but  there 
are  indications  of  a  cooling  in  the  intense  ardor 
for  wheeling  prevailing  heretofore  which  is 
clearly  seen  to  those  in  close  touch  with  the 
fraternity.  Until  very  recently  makers  of  wheels 
were  establishing  agencies  along  the  principal 
streets  of  Brooklyn.  Now  they  are  withdrawing 
them.  During  tbe  past  month  the  store  in  Ful¬ 
ton  Street  occupied  as  an  agency  for  one  of  the 
beet  known  wheels  has  been  given  up  and  the 
business  centred  at  the  Manhattan  establish 
ment.  Individuals  are  met  with  consta'Hly  wbn 
do  noi  ride  more  than  or.ce  a  month,  who  used 
to  be  very  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  this 


sport  Their  excuse  generally  is  that  they  can’t 
find  time,  or  that  the  weather  is  too  warm,  or 
that  they  are  tired  of  riding  without  company. 
But  none  of  these  excuses  were  thought  of  be¬ 
fore  the  bicycle  reaction  set  in. 

That  such  a  change  should  occur  after  the  in¬ 
tense  excitement  of  the  last  few  years  is  quite 
natural.  Many  took  up  wheeling  because  it  was 
a  fad  with  certain  people,  atd  not  because  of 
the.advantage  it  offered  for  securing  health  giv¬ 
ing  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  seeing  the 
country. 

Ruts  are  bad  for  wheels,  and  it  is  those  who 
have  confined  their  riding  to  certain  stereotyped 
routes  upon  whom  the  sport  begins  to  pall.  They 
won’t  a'lmit  that  they  are  tired  of  it,  because 
that  would  not  be  popular,  but  such  is  the  case. 
Aga  n,  “everybody  rides  now,  ”  which  spoils  this 
form  of  recreation  for  a  good  many  who  prefer 
to  fo'low  something  more  exclusive,  like  golf, 
for  instance. 

That  the  wheel  will  remain  the  most  con 
venient  and  economical  means  for  enjoying 
health-giving  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
seeing  the  country  for  many  miles  in  extent,  goes 
without  saying.  It  will  also  be  ured  by  a  large 
numoer  of  people  not  at  all  influenced  by  fade 
or  fashions,  aid  these  will  continue  to  bless  the 
inventor,  and  those  who  have  brought  the  safety 
bicycle  to,a  condition  very  near  perfection. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  never  manifested 
any  particular  enthusiasm  over  tbe  modern 
project  of  repeopling  Palestine  with  Jews,  and 
hence  the  tone  of  this  reference  to  the  eecond 
August  Congress  just  closed  at  Basle,  Switzer¬ 
land  : 

Tbe  full  details  of^tbe  Basle  Congress  are  still 
to  be  published,  but  sufficient  is  known  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  enthusiaem  was  no  less  marked 
than  last  year,  and  hopeful  anticipations  we- e 
indulged  in  of  further  success.  Naturally, 
Russia.furnisbed  tbe  great  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  sum  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
subscribed  fur  the  prop  leed  bank,  95  per  cent, 
being  in  individual  amounts  of  15.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Emperor  William  is  interested 
in  the  movement,  and  tbe  Sultan  is  no  lees 
cordial,  while  a  telegram  of  gratitude  was  sent 
to  tbe  Czar  for  his  peace  appeal — a  strange  in 
cident,  considering  that  tbe  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  gave  the  first  impetus  to  Zion¬ 
ism  in  recent  decades.  It  was  aUo  decided, 
wisely,  too,  to  eanction'no  more  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  into  Palestine  until  the  Sultan’s  permis¬ 
sion  has  been  gaini  d. 

We  do  not  believe  that ’nineteenth  century 
Zionism  will  be  a  more  permanent  factor  than 
tbe  similar  craze  that  marked  Sabbathai  Zevi’s 
advent  two  centuries  ago.  Tbe  agitation  will 
have,  however,  one  good  result — it  will  draw 
tbe  a'tention  of  certain  European  powers  to  the 
need  of  juster  laws  for  the  Jew-),  and  arouse  tbe 
Jews  themselves  to  tbe  necessity  of  devoting 
more  thought  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
work,  so  that  our  proletariat  may  be  uplifted 
and  made  more  inaepenaent.  So  far  as  a  Jewish 
State  is  concerned,  history  is  not  likely  to  go 
backward.  That  so  many  Christians  favor  tbe 
idea  is  not  surprising ;  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  is  to  follow,  in  their  opinion. 


The  Scottish  American  has  this  sketch  of  the 
commander  of  tbe  British  Army  in  Lower  Egypt : 

Major  General  Sir  (Horatio)  Herbert  Kitch 
erer,  K.C.  M.Q.,  whose  brilliant  victory  at 
Khartoum  has  utterly  destroyed  tbe  power  of 
the  Khalifa,  comes  of  fighting  stock,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  the  latd  Lieutenant-Colonel  H  H. 
Kitchener.  He  was  born  in  1850,  and  was  edu 
cated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
obtaining  lieutenant’s  commission  in  tbe  Royal 
Engineers  in  1871.  From  1874  to  1882  be  was 
mainly  emi  loyed  on  survey  duty.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  year  be  joined  the  WeeWn  Palestine  Sur¬ 
vey  under  Major  Condor,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1875  ard  until  1877  was  engaged  in  lav¬ 
ing  down  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund’s 
map.  In  that  year  be  returned  to  tbe  Holy  Lard 
and  executed  the  whole  of  tbe  survey  of  Galilee. 
The  following  yrar  he  was  sent  to  Cyprus  to 
o'ganize  the  c  urts,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
Vice  Consul  at  Erzeroum,  Returning  to  Cyprus 
be  made  a  survey  of  tbe  island.  In  1882,  while 
still  bolding  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Brit¬ 


ish  service,  be  volunteered  for  aervice  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  then  being  organised  by  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  and  was  ^pointed  one  of  tbe  two 
majors  of  tbe  cavalry.  During  tbe  Nile  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1884  1885.  he  was  deputy  assistant  adju¬ 
tant  and  quartermaster  general.  In  tbe  opera 
tions  near  Suakim  in  December  1888,  be  was 
in  ct  mmai  d  of  a  brigade  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
and  was  present  at  the  engagement  at  Oemaiah. 
He  was  also  in  the  engagement  at  Toaki,  on  tbe 
Soudan  frrnt>er,  in  1889.  During  this  time  he 
had  gained  many  medals,  been  tbe  recipient  of 
many  orders,  and  had  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  despatches.  He  had  now,  too,  attaired  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  army.  After  the 
Soudan  campaign  be  was,  in  1890.  selected  to 
reorganize  the  Egyptian  army,  and  appointed 
Sirdar,  or  commander-in  cb'ef,  of  the  forces. 
Tbe  remarkable  efficiency  of  tbe  Egyptian  troops 
and  tbe  bravery  they  have  displayed  in  recent 
tights  are  proof  of  the  wiedom  of  the  choice. 
S'r  Herbert  Kitchener,  who  is  only  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  baa  probably  bad  greater  experi¬ 
ence  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  than  any  other 
living  officer,  and  bis  reputation,  both  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  an  administrator,  baa  been  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  tbe  Soudan  campaign. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  some  figures 
on  the  relative  cost  of  “congregational”  or  local 
church  expenses.  East  and  West,  derived  from 
tbe  new  Minutes  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Babb.  They 
show  liberality  and  self  denial  on  the  part  of 
tbe  churches  of  the  small  Synodsi  the  resources 
of  which  are,  however,  more  or  less  supplemented 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Board,  ihough  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  this  fact.  “As  a  rule,”  says 
Dr.  Babb,  “there  are  few  rich  men  in  them. 
But  they  pay  ae  much  to  su  tain  the  Gospel  ae 
members  of  the  large  churches  in  the  large 
cities.”  He  thus  proceeds : 

Tbe  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  reports  211,498 
communicants,  tbe  largest  in  tbe  church.  These 
are  organized  in  1186  churches,  and  tbe  average 
membership  is  188.  Tbe  congregational  expenses 
of  tbe  1186  eburebrs,  as  repotted  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  last  May,  were  $2, 406, 098.  Hence  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  runnings  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
Keystone  State  was  over  82.000  for  the  year. 
This,  divided  among  the  communicants,  would 
represent  an  average  contribution  for  t^e  local 
church  of  a  fraction  over  810  per  member.  In 
tbe  Synod  of  New  Jersey  the  average  number 
of  communicants  in  a  church  is  209,  and  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  running  church  is 
82,725,  nearly  30  per  cent  more  than  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  average  contribution  per  com¬ 
municant  is  over  814.  In  tbe  Synod  of  New 
York  the  average  church  membership  is  ab  ut 
200,  and  tbe  average  contribution  for  congrega 
tional  expenses  is  82,456,  which,  if  equally 
divided,  would  represent  a  little  over  812  to  a 
communicant. 

This  is  very  well,  but  yet  only  about  equal  to 
tbe  liberality  of  tbe  churches  of  several  of  our 
smaller  Synods : 

The  smallest  Synod  is  that  of  Utah,  with  40 
churches  and  1889  communicants.  Tbe  average 
size  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  Mormon 
State  is  therefore  about  47  members,  and  as  the 
whole  amount  given  for  congregational  expentes 
was  817,565,  it  cost  an  average  of  84.39  each  to  run 
tb-se  churches.  But  this  sum,  divided  by  the 
number  of  communicants  shows  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  i  f  these  small  churches  gave  an  average  of 
over  89  each  to  support  tbe  Gorael— only  81  less 
than  was  given  in  the  Synrdof  Pemsylvania  per 
communiiant  for  congregational  expenses. 

In  California  there  are  236  churches,  with 
22,649  communicants.  This  gives  an  average 
membership  of  97,  and  an  average  cost  per 
church  of  81,250  a  year.  This  represents  an 
average  donation  by  tbe  communicants  of  over 
813,  as  the  whole  amount  reported  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  was  8296.  .351. 

In  North  Dakota,  where,  of  course,  tbe 
churches  are  small,  averaging  a  membe’sbip  of 
.33,  tbe  communicants  gave  an  average  of  nearly 
811  for  congregational  expenses.  In  Montana 
t,be  2. 191  members  of  tbe  37  small  end  scattered 
churches  give  to  support  tbe  Gospel  in  their  own 
home  fields  an  aggregate  of  836  837,  which  is  an 
averase  of  nearly  817— above  that  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Tbe  churches  in  tbe  Synods  of  Texas  and  Col 
orado  give  to  congregational  expenses  an  average 
of  ever  810  to  a  member;  as  much  ae  tbe  mim- 
bers  give  in  the  old  Keystone  State. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Thx  Tbn  Tribss. 
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REVIEW. 

Golden  Text  — No  good  thiog  will  He  with¬ 
hold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. —Paa. 
lixzziv.  11. 

The  value  of  a  review  leeeoD  depeude  maiuly 
upon  two  thioge :  The  grasp  of  the  entire  eub- 
ject  of  the  quarter  as  a  whole  by  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  tborougbneee  with  which  the 
details  of  the  lessons  have  been  mastered  by  the 
scholare.  The  most  brilliant  summarising  and 
interpreting  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher  will  be 
lost  upon  those  pupils  who  have  not  the  details 
well  in  mind,  by  which  they  can  recognize  and 
understand  their  teacher’s  generalizations,  and 
the  most  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  twelve  leeeone  gives  the  scholars  so 
many  isolated  facts  to  be  forgotten  one  by  one 
unless  the  teacher  knows  how  to  gather  them  all 
under  oce  large  and  clear  conception  in  the 
Review. 

The  subject  of  our  three  months’  study  has 
been  the  new  experiment  of  God,  if  we  may  no 
speak,  in  so  training  a  people  as  to  make  them 
the  fit  medium  by  which  Hie  highest  grace,  His 
most  perfect  seif-evolution  could  be  given  to  the 
whole  world.  The  experiment  had  been  tried 
with  the  descendants  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  and 
it  had  failed,  as  we  learned  last  year.  It  is  now 
being  tried  with  the  descendants  of  Israel  di 
vided  into  two  smaller  kingdoms,  each  develop¬ 
ing  under  different  conditions  from  those  of  the 
other.  This  quarter  we  have  been  studying  the 
development  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  next 
quarter  we  shall  study  that  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom. 

The  experiment  with  the  Northern  Kingdom 
has  fai'ed.  Israel  is  gone  into  captivity.  Why  ? 
The  Northern  Kingdom  was  the  larger,  stronger, 
freer  of  the  tjro;  it  was  a  more  productive  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  evidently  there  was  a  broader  culture 
in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  Kingdom. 
This  is  shown  by  the  large  membership  of  the 
prophetic  guild,  by  the  towering  superiority  of 
Israel’s  great  prophets  over  thoie  of  Judah,  and 
by  many  incidental  indications  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Yet  ierael  had  failed  of  his  high  calling. 
Why  T  Simply  because  of  hie  low  aims  Israel 
preferred  to  have  for  himself  luxury,  comfort, 
individual  prosperity,  natural  aggrandizement 
were  the  highest  goods  to  which  Israel  aspired. 
To  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  world  to  enter 
upon  that  glorious  calling  promised  to  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed,  was  the  last  thing  he  desired. 

And  BO,  living  to  themselves,  they  died,  they 
ceased  to  be  a  nation,  for  in  such  a  lifp  there  is 
nothing  vital.  He  loses  his  life  not  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  decree,  but  by  a  universal  law,  who  seeks 
to  save  it  liiercly  for  his  own  purposes. 

MISSIONARY  SUGGESTIONS. 

By  M.  Aronetta  Wilbur. 

This  may  with  great  profit  be  made  the  yearly 
missionary  meeting  of  the  school  Most  schools 
are  just  beginning  their  winter’s  work  at  this 
ssason,  just  rallying  their  forces,  and  it  is  a 
good  time  to  review  what  the  school  has  done 
in  the  line  of  missions  for  the  past  year,  and  so 
gain  encouragement  and  awaken  enthusiasm  by 
talking  over  the  work  and  planning  for  the  new 
year. 

Assemble  all  departments  of  the  school  in  the 
main  room,  if  this  can  be  done  without  so  much 
crowding  that  physical  discomfort  overbalances 
spiritual  gain.  If  it  is  posiible  have  a  home 
or  foreign  missionary  make  a  short  address  to  the 
children,  fifteen  minutes  is  long  enough;  and  if 
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this  cannot  be  done,  exhibit  curios  or  coetumes, 
or  something  that  will  give  the  children  an  object 
leason  in  missions,  and  let  a  home  worker  who 
can  talk  to  children,  tell  them  of  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested  and  poin^ 
out  the  stations  on  the  map.  Let  the  Primiry 
Class  and^the  Intermediate  Department  each 
prepare  a'missionary  eong  or  exercise  for  the 
day — there  are  many  such  published.  Above  all 
have  plenty  of  singing  of  missionary  hymns,  and 
pr«y  distirctly  and  by  name  for  the  special  fields 
in  which  the^school  is  intereeted,  and  let  the 
school  repeat  the  prayer  after  the  leader  And 
then  when  the  collection  is  taken  up,  let  tbe 
col'ectors  stand  while  the  Superintend-^nt  asks 
God’s  blessing  on  tbe  money  so  given.  We  must 
never  allow  the  scholars  to  forget  that  missions 
are  God’s  work,  done  at  His  command,  and  that 
prayer  counts  as  well  as  gifts.  If  they  can  be 
obta  ned,  distribute  to  each  of  the  childien  at 
tbe  close  of  tbe  exerciees  a  leaflet  with  mission 
ary  pictures  and  description  of  tbe  same;  these 
are  furniahed  gratuitously  by  the  Boards  of  some 
churches,  and  form  acceptable  souvenirs  of  tbe 
occasion.  Tbe  entire  exercises  should  not  ex 
ceed  an  hour  in  lergtb,  for  with  so  great  a  crowd 
it  is  diflScult  to  keep  the  children  quiet  for  a 
longer  period. 

If  we  are  to  teach  missions  at  all,  we  need  a 
review  of  them  occasionally,  and  it  is  especially 
fitting  to  talk  of  Syrian  missions  at  the  close  of 
this  quarter’s  lecsone.  It  is  a  wonderful  turn 
about  in  tbe  world’s  affairs  that  the  Promised 
Land  where  tbe  pure  Theocracy  was  first  eatab 
liebed,  and  tbe  doctrine  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Ruler,  first  recognised  as  a  principle  of  civil 
government,  should  now  have  retrograded  so  far 
in  the  scale,  that  we  of  the  West  must  send  to  h-  r 
that  Gospel  which  she  first  heard.  It  is  an  ea-y 
illustration  for  tbe  children  of  that  great 
thought,  therefiez  influence  of  Foreign  Missions. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.  D. 

True  Success. 

Sept.  10.  Approved  unto  God.  2  Tim.  2 :  7-15. 

20.  Faithful  service.  Matt.  26  :  14-28. 

21.  Unfaithful  service.  Matt.  24  :  46-51. 

22.  “  I  have  kept  the  faith."  2  Tim.  4 : 1-8. 

23.  Finished  work.  John  17 :  1-8' 

24.  Work  tested.  1  Oor.  3:  10-15. 

25.  Topic— What  is  true  success?  Matt. 

16:  21-27. 

True  success  is  not  only  nor  even  mainly  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  One  of  the  great  curses 
of  our  present  civilization  is  that  with  multi¬ 
tudes,  "Getting  on  in  the  World,’’  means  get¬ 
ting  rich.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure 
and  of  discontent  Thousands  harass  themselves 
with  vain  questions  and  wild  endeavors  in  re¬ 
gard  to  wealth,  whom  God  intended  for  other 
and  finer  things.  Equipment  for  a  contest  is 
as  essential  as  entrance  upon  it.  God  has  richly 
and  variously  endowed  humanity.  He  sought 
variety  not  uniformity  of  occupation.  Success 
is  assured,  not  when  every  one  is  rich,  but  when 
everyone  fills  his  God-aseigned^place.  Hundreds 
of  thoueanda  outdid  Lincoln  in  the  acquisition 
of  property.  To  him,  not  to  them,  tbe*world  has 
awarded  the  palm.  One’s  rating  in  Bradstreet’s 
is  very  convenient  in  the  realm  of  finance;  but 
when  it  is  transferred  to  the  realm  of  religion, 
morals,  science,  art,  it  is  an  impertinence. 

Nor  is  true  success  synonomous  with  fame. 
Millions  of  truly  and  grandly  successful  men  and 
women  are  buried,  as  they  were  born,  known  to 
but  few  people  Only  one  person  in  about  every 
ten  thousand  is  ever  heard  of  outside  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  The 
world  has  no  benefactors  to  equal  its  women. 
To  bow  few  of  them  ever  comes  any  other  renown 
than  that  of  having  been  "faithful  in  a  few 
things."  You  can  never  estimate  the  valor  of 
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Cn  army,  or  tbe  strength  of  a  natieo  until  you 
know  the  character  of  its  women. 

“  The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  stsh 
'  With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dis-mbles. 

The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 
One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles : 

Though  heaven  alone  records  the  tear,  , 

And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story. 

Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  e’er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory. 

“  The  wife  who  girds  her  husband’s  sword,  . 

*Mld  little  ones  who  weep  and  wonder. 

And  bravely  speaks  the  oheerlug  word. 

E'en  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder . 

Doomed  nightly  in  her  drea-n  to  hear 
The  bf 'Its  of  death  around  him  rattle. 

Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e’er 
Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

“  The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses. 

Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief. 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  i  lessee ; 

With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 
To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 

Sheds  holy  blood  as  e’er  the  sod 
Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor." 

We  hear  much  more  about  Mt.  Blaoc  than 
\^eatern  Prairie,  but  our  debt  to  tbe  latter  is 
incomparably  greater  than  to  the  former. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  leference  to  the 
vast  wealth  of  tbe  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts.  Tbe 
Savings  Banks  of  Greater  New  York  bold  intrust 
for  tbe  common  people  of  that  vicinity  more  than 
$500,000,000.  Compared  with  this  enormous 
sum,  how  poor  are  tbe  richest^ families.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  vastness  of  possession  that  tbe  con 
trast  is  striking.  No  matter  how  philanthropic, 
wise,  or  generous  the  rich  may  be  in  tbe  admin¬ 
istration  of  their  wealth,  they  can  never  render 
a  service  comparable  to  that  which  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  savings  of  the  common  people. 
This  will  sustain  and  gladden  old  age  in  its  in¬ 
firmity.  Kenembering  it  tbe  widow  will  have 
visions  of  food,  clothes,  rent  abd  home  as  she 
looks  into  tbe  faces  of  her  fatherless  children. 
All  the  orphan  asylums  in  tbe  world  are  not  for 
one  moment  to  be  compared  with  tbe  homes, 
however  humble,  which  these  brave  widows 
maintain  for  their  children  With  their  por¬ 
tion,  young  lovers  will  furnish  t^eir  modest 
apartments.  From  this  vast  aggregation  of 
wealth,  young  men  will  draw  that  which  will 
enable  them  to  start  in  business,  thus  laying 
tbe  foundation  for  tbe  competecce  or  tbe  fortune 
of  later  years.  To  all  this  wealth  and  its  var  ed 
uses  Fame  pays  no  attentijn  In  her  blindnees 
she  overlooks  millions  of  people  as  well  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  wealth.  She  promotes  commodores  and 
ignores  stokers  without  whom  the  victory  would 
have  qeen  impossible.  She  chronicles  the  laying 
of  ccroer  stones  but  heeds  not  the  building  of 
massive  walls. 

As  far  as  tbe  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  is 
true  success  from  notoriety.  "Success  never  de¬ 
pends  upon  conspicuity  and  it  never  wiH. " 
They  always  lose  the  prize  who  listen  for  the 
huzzas  of  the  hi  st  ere  they  have  crossed  the  goal. 
Eyes  can  never  be  alert  for  oppor. unity  where 
ears  ars  strained  for  applause.  "Digression  is 
just  as  dangerous  as  stagnation  in  a  career.  ’’ 

Once,  and  once  only,  has  the  universe  seen 
true,  perfect,  consummate  success  Jesus  C  hrist 
achieved  it,  not  simply  because  He  was  God's 
Eo  1,  although  He  was  that,  but  kecause  He 
"finished  tbe  work  which  God  had  given  Him 
to  do."  He  was  true  to  Hie  G  d  given  mission. 
For  its  consummation  He  took  no  short  cuts. 
All  of  time  acd  eternity  were  Hie.  "He  that 
believetb"  in  Gcd,  himself  and  hie  miseion, 
"shall  not  make  baste."  "I  do  moat  earnestly 
believe  that  every  man  is  given  a  certain  thing 
to  do  in  the  world."  There  are  thiee  sources 
from  which  every  one  may  expect  aid  in  dis¬ 
covering  what  that  certain  thing  is 

1.  He  ought  to  inquire  of  God.  God  created 
him,  God  knows  tbe  inherent  possibilities  of 
his  life,  Gid  knows  tbe  great  throbbing  word 
of  which  be  is  a  part,  and  in  which  he  is  to  do 
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hia  work.  Nothing  is  ao  wise  and  so  imperative 
as  seeking  divine  light  and  d  v  ne  guidance  on 
these  great  questions  which  involve  time  and 
eternity.  God  is  more  profoundly  interested 
in  us  than  we  can  possibly  be  in  ourselves.  If 
communion  at  this  point  be  reverent,  it  will 
mean  first  of  all  surrender  to  God.  It  is  an  im 
pertinence  to  as'r  God's  will  unless  we  intend  to 
do  God’s  will.  As  early  as  twelve  years  of  age 
Jeeueof  Nazareth  was  "about  Hie  Father’s  buei 
ness.’’  Twelve  years  may  be  too  young  for  us 
to  be  clear  as  to  our  occupation ;  but  it  is  not 
too  young  for  us  to  be  very  clear  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  we  are  willing  to  be  what  God 
would  have  us  be,  do  what  He  gives  us  to  do, 
and  go  where  He  sends  us. 

2.  We  should  search  ourselves  for  indications 
as  to  our  work  in  life.  The  talents  we  possess 
are  prophecies  both  as  to  what  we  ought  to  be 
and  to  do.  Go’ s  co  operation  in  the  material 
world  has  made  the  difference  between  Paganism 
and  Civilization.  God’s  co  operation  in  the  use 
of  endowment  will  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Lookirg  to  God  the  great 
question  should  be,  "Lord  what  wilt  Thou 
hare  me  to  dof’’  Examining  self  the  reverent 
question  should  be  "What  am  1  best  fitted  by 
God  to  do?’’ 

3.  Opportunity  is  one  of  God’s  ways  of  reveal¬ 
ing  to  us  our  duty.  What  does  the  world  around 
me  need  that  I  can  contribute  in  either  sacrifice 
or  eervicef  There  is  a  rich  significance  in  the 
word  succeee  Literally  it  means  that  which 
follows  Success  follows  as  a  crown  and  con 
sequence  of  duty  loyally  and  lovingly  performed. 
It  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  not  a  goal  to  be 
striven  for.  It  simply  follows  where  the  work  is 
finished. 

OUT  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  IN  CHINA. 

By  Rev.  H.  O.  C.  Hallock,  Ph.  D.,  Hangchow. 

On  the  20th  of  April  Pastor  Tsang  Nyng  kwe 
and  I  started  for  Tong  yang  on  an  itinerating 
trip  for  preaching  Jesus,  and  also  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Le  Ping  fang’s  smoking 
opium  (reported)  and  his  having  pocketed  part 
of  the  money  paid  by  the  persecutors  to  a  perse 
cuted  Christian  woman  because  of  her  losses. 
We  are  out  for  three  weeks,  and  will  travel  some¬ 
thing  like  1,100  li.  Outside  of  the  city  we  hired 
a  part  of  a  rice  boat,  acd  by  paying  a  little  ex 
tra  got  them  to  start  immediately,  for  a  slight 
delay  would  causs  us  great  inconveniecce  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  We  spread  our  beds,  and 
after  prayers  went  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened 
about  midnight  by  the  most  "outlandish’’  (on 
a  boat)  racket  of  angry  voices.  At  the  binder 
part  of  our  boat  was  a  sight  to  behold,  the  boat¬ 
men  pulling  each  other’s  queues  as  though  their 
lives  depended  on  holding  on.  As  their  hands 
were  busy  pulling  their  mouths  were  bueyecold 
ing.  They  were  having  a  great  fight  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  Chinamen  among  tbemeelvee,  as 
you  know,  when  they  do  fight,  can  fight  indeed. 
The  queue  makes  an  excellent  handle  by  which 
to  bold  the  opponent  while  he  is  scolded  with 
the  mouth,  hammered  with  the  other  fiet  or 
trampled  on  with  the  feat.  Fortunately  for  the 
man  that  might  be  thus  treated  by  his  friend  (?) 
the  latter  has  a  queue  and  so  he  has  a  handle  too. 
So  be  holds  on  for  dear  life,  for  as  long  as  be 
holds  on  his  enemy  cannot  hurt  him  very  much, 
thus  often  you  see  two  men  bolding  each  other’s 
queue’s  for  all  they  are  worth  until  some  one 
pulls  them  apart.  A  Chinese  fight  is  not  a 
pretty  sight,  and  it  was  only  after  some  severe 
words  from  us  that  this  ceased.  There  eeemid 
to  be  no  great  cauee  for  it,  and  when  morning 
dawned  they  appeared  to  be  as  good  friends  as 
ever.  The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  remember 
their  anger  forever. 

The  first  day  at  noon  we  passed  through  a  place 
where  crowds  of  people  were  assembled  at  a 
market.  On  seeing  me  a  number  of  the  baser 
ort  followed  us,  throwing  stones  and  yelling. 


It  was  the  place  where  wo  expected  to  eat  ou^ 
dinner.  The  pastor  and  my  boy  were  frightened 
and  wanted  to  go  on  in  haste,  saying  the  men  in 
this  place  were  wild.  I  told  them  I  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  danger,  so  we  ate  our  din¬ 
ner  in  a  back  room  in  comparative  peace,  and 
after  a  little  preaching  to  those  in  the  room  we 
paesed  on  unmolested.  In  the  evening  we  slept 
in  the  best  room  of  the  inn.  Ihenext  ro  m  had 
about  ten  men  in  it.  At  the  corner  of  our  room 
was  a  pig  pen,  as  dirty  as  a  pig  pen  could  well 
be.  Our  own  room  was  dirty,  black,  with  all 
manner  of  thinge  in  it,  acd  with  no  windows  to 
let  in  the  light  We  slept  on  boards  covered 
with  a  kind  of  straw  mat,  say  half  an  inch  thick. 
This  proved  to  be  inhabited.  Some  of  the  in 
habitants  went  on  a  journey,  and  ao  our  bed 
clothes  were  also  inhabited;  but  we  have  learned 
not  to  care  so  much  for  these  things  as  we  did 
in  America,  and  I  did  my  beet  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  sleep  the  next  night,  though  I  felt  there 
might  be  one  or  two  left  to  eat  of  me.  Next  day 
at  dinner  we  wanted  to  eat  at  our  inn,  but  there 
were  so  many  people  wanting  to  see  the  foreigner 
that  there  was  danger  of  breaking  things  in 
the  effort,  so  for  the  inn  keeper’s  sake  we  went 
outside  of  the  town  to  eat.  At  night  we  arrived 
at  Tong-yang  city,  having  travelled  overland  150 
li.  Nearly  every  ten  li  the  carr  era  rested  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  we  took  the  opportunity 
to  preach  Jesus.  Tong  yang  was  the  first  station 
of  our  own  Mission  we  had  come  to.  Here  we 
dismissed  all  our  carriers  and  worked,  preaching, 
selling  tracts  and  visiting  church  members  for 
three  days  and  a  half,  living  in  a  loft  over  the 
chapel.  I  was  never  so  much  in  demand ;  from 
early  in  the  tnorning  until  late  at  night  people 
came  to  see  me  in  streams,  and  we  did  our  beet 
to  preach  to  them,  but  the  language  here  is  so 
different  from  Hangchow. 

From  here  we  went  on  for  25  li  to  Loh  zu  ke, 
remaining  five  days,  visiting,  as  we  preached, 
a  number  of  little  villages  so  numerous  in  this 
district.  It  is  wonderful  the  way  God  has  scat¬ 
tered  hie  own  among  these  different  villages— a 
little  lamp  for  each— planting  the  seed  where  it 
may  spread  and  grow.  Mr.  Loh  Oong  Wa,  a  fat 
man,  works  this  field.  Oze  Ts  hai,  a  colporteur 
is  at  8 we  koh,  about  15  li  away.  We  spent  one 
rainy  day  in  going  to  see  him.  As  we  came  near 
the  place  we  learned  his  favorite  phrase,  for  a 
number  as  we  passed  by  remarked:  "It  is  all  of 
the  grace  of  God.’’  "TbaLks  to  God's  great 
grace  ’  Oh,  the  crooked  paths  to  these  places  ! 
Only  God  could  thus  hunt  out  His  own  through 
these  winding,  crooked  paths  to  the  villages. 
Only  one  well  acquainted  with  tbe  Chinese 
paths  could  find  his  way.  One  of  the  helpers 
who  goes  with  me  sometimes  calls  them  the 
"devil’s  paths’’  because  of  their  crookedness 
They  are  made  crooked,  say  the  Chinese,  so 
that  the  dragon  cannot  find  his  way.  On  ac 
count  of  this  crookedness  Chinese  walk  at  least 
one  third  farther  to  the  villages.  If  you  ask 
how  far  it  is  to  a  place  they  say— "15  li;  but 
tbe  road  is  crooked  so  it  is  really  20  li.’’  lo  my 
efforts  to  have  things  done  right  in  China  1  have 
found  tbe  result  to  be  about  tbe  same  as  though 
one  determined  to  go  stra  ght  for  the  place, 
rather  than  follow  tbe  path — namely,  wading 
in  mud  up  to  your  middle  in  rice  tie  da  and 
ponds.  Try  to  make  things  go  right  in  Ch  na 
and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  up  to  your  no-k  in 
trouble.  When  Confucius  said  it  was  well  to 
"walk  in  beaten  paths,  ’ ’  be  expressed  what  every 
Chinaman  already  knows  and  follows  in  order 
to  keep  out  of  the  mud.  In  this  land  all  is  mud 
and  filth  save  a  path  one  or  two  feet  wide.  Step 
off  this  and  you  are  "in  it.’’  One  cannot  look 
at  the  scenery— it  in  dangerous  The  Chinese 
must  look  down,  not  up.  This  may  explain  tbe 
fact  that  Chinese  as  a  rule  do  not  a;  predate 
beautiful  landscapes.  If  you  say- "la  not  this 
scenery  beautiful?"  they  will  laugh  at  you. 
They  see  nothing  to  be  admired  in  it.  It  is  not 


level  enough  to  plant  rica.  They  do  not  appre^ 
ciate  the  19th  Psalm  as  we  do. 

May  9,  1898.  Monday  morning  we  are  off  for 
home  again— three  daya  ahead  of  us.  We  are 
now  on  the  fourth  mode  of  travel  that  we  have 
enjoyed  since  leaving  Hangchow.  It  is  a  safety 
apartment  ship  called  a  Tsoh  bai- bamboo  (pole) 
rafc.  Each  bamboo  pole  has  a  number  of  solid 
joint?,  between  which  tbe  pole  is  hollowed,  so 
each  pole  has  many  air  tight  compartments. 
The  raft  has  seventy  or  more  poles,  so  you  see 
we  could  run  on  tbe  rocks,  puncture  and  fill  with 
water  one  hundred  air-tight  compartmenta  and 
our  ship  cot  sink.  Tbe  raft  looks  much  like  a 
great  toboggan  with  the  front  end  turned  up, 
and  as  we  go  down  this  mountain  stream  it  is 
much  like  being  on  a  toboggan,  for  we  go  as  fast 
sometimes.  The  stream  is  crooked,  and  as  we 
approach  one  bank  it  really  looks  dangerous. 
Tbe  raftsmen  manage  it  beautifully,  however, 
and  a  skilful  push  with  the  pole  brings  us 
around  nicely.  There  are  ten  men  on  board  and 
a  great  deal  of  freight  It  ia  a  very  interesting 
mode  of  travel.  (How  easy  it  is  m  life  to  fioat 
with  the  current. )  Timbers  laid  across  and  then 
another  layer  of  bamboo  poles  keep  us  high 
abovs  tbe  water.  If  we  could  go  all  the  way  at 
this  rate  it  would  not  take  us  three  days  to  get 
home. 

It  is  certainly  tbe  most  interesting  field  I  have 
seen  since  coming  to  China.  It  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  it,  1  believe.  If  a  miasionarv  could 
come  here  and  live.  He  could  probably  visit 
eight  or  ten  villages  a  day  and  hardly  get  around 
in  th  a  one  fie'd  in  »  year.  Tbe  vill  ges  in  that 
broad  valley  are  as  thick  as  hops.  1  th  nk  I  am 
safe  in  say  ng  that  on  our  trip  through  we 
passed  thousands  of  vi  Ugea  of  from  50  to  10  000 
inhabitants  each — eimple  micded  people,  many 
of  tbem,  thoroughly  oonecious  of  tbeir  own  re¬ 
ligion’s  falsity,  but  wiib  no  knowledge  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  Tbey  know  their  gods  are  of  "red  clay, 
created  things,"  and  are  waiting  for  something 
better.  In  the  whole  Tong  yang  field  we  have 
about  sixty-four  Christians. 


BSD  CROSS  AND  BED  TAPE. 

There  has  ben  a  good  deal  of  apparent  friction 
between  tbe  Red  Cross  and  tbe  medical  authori¬ 
ties  of  tbe  army,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  has  been  more  apparent  than  real.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  beet  surgeDnsof  the  army 
have  accepted  the  Red  Cross  aid  and  relief,  not 
only  willingly,  but  gladly,  and  we  have  read 
testimonials  written  from  tbe  front  by  regular 
surgeons  to  tbe  efiBciency  of  Misa  Barton  and 
her  aids.  A  good  oeal  of  trouble  has  been 
caused  by  the  red  tape  system  prevailing  in  the 
army,  but  this  system  is  cot  to  be  charged  to 
the  medi  al  department,  although  it  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much,  or  to  any  executive  department. 
It  comes  form  the  disposition  of  Congress  to 
i  terftre  in  every  administrative  function  of 
the  government.  Ibe  result  of  this  interference 
is  that  not  a  dollar  can  be  expended,  and  not  a 
Dit  of  the  property  of  ihe  government  used, 
without  following  certain  minute  directions  con¬ 
tained  in  statutes  except  at  the  persDcal  risk  of 
the  man  (rimarily  responsible.  An  instance  of 
the  petty  character  of  Ooognssional  interference 
in  administrative  func  ions  Is  furciabed  by  a 
stor.v,  wh'ch  we  have  recently  heard,  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  hired  a  tug  in  an  emergency  for  the 
purpose  of  hauling  into  the  stream  a  ship  that 
was  on  fire,  and  which  threatened  some  very 
valuable  government  stor  e  upon  the  wharf, 
which  were  in  b  s  charge.  This  was  illegal — 
that  ia.  unetatutnry — on  the  part  of  tbe  officer, 
who,  under  the  law,  should  have  advertised  for 
bids  for  hauling  out  tbe  vessel.  Tbe  conse- 
queccee  to  him  were  very  unfortunate.  He  paid 
Ibe  capta  n  •  f  tbe  tug  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  a  gra'eful  country— meanirg  Congres, — did 
not  appropriate  tbe  money  to  repay  him  until 
two  years  hsd  gone  by.  Tbe  medical  depart¬ 
ment  is  ba'i  pered  and  tiel  up,  as  all  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  are,  by  Congreasionai 
acts.  Such  as  that  woicb  made  thi?  officer  smart 
for  bis  diligence  The  Red  Crors  has  encoun¬ 
tered  this  kind  of  entanglement,  and  we  trust 
tnat  its  officers  and  aids  krow  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  lie*.  As  to  tbe  Red  Cross  itself,  and 
Miss  Burton  in  psr  icular.  most  noble  work  baa 
been  done,  great  self  ea  r  tices  have  been  made, 
and  enormous  good  has  been  accompiiished, 
Mies  Barton  is  one  of  tbe  heroic  figures  of  this 
war,  and  the  suggestion  that  abe  Mould  be  the 
first  wman  ever  tbanked  by  Congress  is  one  wor¬ 
thy  of  serious  consideration.— Harper’s  Weekly. 
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Children’s  Department 

WHEN  MOTHER  CAME  HOME. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Carl  came  in  from  the  baaeball  game 
When  he  heard  the  clock  strike  two. 

He  had  to  pnt  on  his  Snndar  ■  lothea. 

As  the  train  would  soon  be  due. 

His  good  sister  fixed  his  beet  blue  tie, 

Then  took  from  the  china  bowl 
A  pink,  like  one  the  President  wears. 

And  put  la  his  buttonhole— 

For  mother  was  coming  home. 

« 

He  ran  all  the  way  to  the  station, 

For  fear  that  he  might  be  late. 

But  the  baggage  man  smiled  and  told  him 
He  had  a  whole  hour  to  wait. 

Which  made  tlm  feel  very  Impatient: 

An  hour  at  a  station,  yon  know. 

Is  twice  as  long  as  anywhere  else- 
Carl  thought  It  nerer  would  go. 

When  mother  was  coming  home. 

O  the  days  had  been  such  long,  long  days 
Since  the  mother  went  to  town. 

And  her  boy,  somehow,  kept  “  seeing  things  " 

At  night-time  when  he  lay  down. 

Then  every  unkind  word  and  deed 
To  that  dearest  one  of  all, 

When  the  moon  shone  In  his  window,  seemed 
To  be  written  on  the  wall— 

But  mother  was  coming  home. 

Then  his  arms  he’d  throw  about  her  neck. 

While  he  k  ssed  her  o’er  aid  o’er. 

And  promised  her  he’d  never  make 
Her  dear  heart  ache  any  more. 

Bnt— what  if  the  train  ran  off  the  track  I 
He  paced  the  wide  station  ’round. 

And  in  his  heart  he  prayed  to  God 
To  bring  it  in  safe  and  sound. 

For  mother  was  coming  home. 

Soon  he  heard  the  shrill  whistle  at  the  bend. 

Then  the  engine  plunged  in  sight. 

And  the  fastest  train  over  the  road 
Thundered  in  on  time,  all  right. 

When  the  mother  from  the  chair  car  stepped. 

Her  dear  heart  was  full  of  Joy 
To  see  thn  glad  look  upon  the  face 
Of  her  waiting,  loving  boy. 

Because  mother  had  come  home. 


THIRTEEN  AT  TABLE. 

"Good-morniDg,  Mrs.  Perkine,  ”  said  Mrs. 
Sawyer,  as  ebe  looked  in,  with  her  bright  and 
cheery  face,  through  her  neighbor’s  open  kitchen 
door.  “I  hope  you  are  all  quite  well.” 

'■  Bout  ae  usual,”  responded  Mrs.  Perkins, 
in  a  tired,  complaining  tone.  "Our  beet  colt 
seems  to  be  going  lame,  and  I  s’pose  you’ve 
heard  about  our  Jersey  cow  gettin’  mired  down 
in  the  swamp  f” 

Mrs.  Sawyer  confessed  that  she  had  not  beard 
of  this  new  misfortune,  and,  alth  ugh  protesting 
that  ebe  bad  not  a  moment  to  stay,  yielded  to 
her  hostefs’  entreaties  to  “go  into  tbs  sittin’ 
room  where  it  was  cool.” 

Mrs.  Sawyer  sat  down  while  Mrs.  Perkins're 
ated  a  new  chapter  in  her  continued  story  of 
woe. 

“It  never  would  have  happened,”  said  the 
narrator,  “if  we  hadn’t  set  down  thirteen  to  the 
table,  the  oay  that  John's  folks  came  over,  un¬ 
expected,  from  Wyndbam.  You  see.  I’d  invited 
Mr.  Emerson,  our  new  minister,  and  his'wife 
and  three  children  to  tea ;  for  though  they’d 
been  here  six  months,  I  never  had  seen  the  time 
that  I  could  do  it  before.  It  was  during  'that 
long  rainy  spell,  and  John  said  that  morning — 
‘Hannah,  as  long  as  I  can’t  go  into  the  hay  field 
to-day,  surpose  I  hitch  up  the  team,  and  go 
bring  the  minister’s  folks  over  to  tea  f’  ‘Well, 
John  I  if  that  isn’t  just  like  you  men  folks  !’ 
sex  I,  ‘to  think  a  woman  doesn’t  want  any  time 
to  fix  for  company.  I’ve  only  got  three  kinds  of 
cake  in  the  bouse,  and  some  of  that  not  over 
fresh ;  and  then  again,  how  do  you  know  it'll  be 
convenient  for  Mrs.  Emerson  to  come?  To  be 
sure.  I’ve  called  on  her.  and  she’s  called  on  me, 
but  she’s  from  the  city,  and  probably  isn’t  ustd 
to  our  free  and  easy  ways.  ’ 


“  ‘Never  mind,  Hannah  I*  sex  John;  'Mr. 
Emerson  isn’t  one  of  them  kind  of  ministers  that 
let  their  sermons  go  till  Saturday  night.  I  heard 
him  say  he  got  his  text  ready  and  started  things 
Monday  morning  tor  the  next  Sunday;  and  as 
this  is  Friday,  I  reckon  he’ll  have  time  enough 
to  come,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  keeps  a  hired  girl, 
no  of  course  she’s  nothing  to  do.  ’ 

“  ‘Friday,  sex  I;  ‘John  I  It's  an  unlucky 
day,  and  I  never  in  my  life  invited  company  on 
a  ^iday.  ’  But  John  was  set  in  bis  way,  and 
right  after  dinner  he  started  off. 

“It  was  raining,  ae  if  it  had  got  just  so  much 
water  to  poor  down  and  only  a  few  minutes  to 
do  it  in;  but  John  didn’t  stop  for  the  rain,  and 
about  three  o’clock  up  be  drove,  with  the  min¬ 
ister  and  his  whole  family.  They  hadn’t  fairly 
got  into  the  yard  before  out  John  came,  with 
Phebe  and  little  John,  or  John  the  third,  as  we 
call  him,  and  they’d  come,  of  course,  to  stay  all 
night. 

“As  soon  as  the  minister’s  folks  was  all  set¬ 
tled  comfortable  in  the  parlor,  I  sex  to  Phebe, 
John’s  wife — ‘I’m  just  about  beat  out,  with  all 
the  bakin’  I’ve  done  this  mornin’,  so  if  you 
don’t  mind,  you  may  set  the  table’ ;  and  I  gave 
her  my  best  damask  cloth  and  napkins.  That 
was  the  way  it  happened  that  thirteen  of  us  set 
down  to  tea.” 

“But,”  said  Mrs.  Sawyer,  who  eat  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair,  nervously  watching  the  clock, 
whose  hour  hand  was  creeping  on  toward  eleven 
— bringing  up  visions  of  the  bread  ebe  had  left 
in  the  oven  while  she  ran  across  the  field  to  bor¬ 
row  a  nutmeg  from  her  neighbor,  “1  do  not  see 
what  was  to  be  done,  if  there  were  thirteen  peo 
pie  to  sit  down  at  table.  You  certainly  could 
not  ask  the  minister’s  children  to  wait.” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  “and  I  shouldn’t 
have  wanted  to  ask  Phebe  to  have  John  the 
third  wait;  but  1  could  have  done  something, 
and  should,  if  I  had  noticed,  before  we  all  got 
set  down.  As  it  was,  I  scarcely  waited  for  Mr. 
Emerson  to  finish  bis  blessing  before  I  hopped 
up,  and  catching  the  cups  and  sajicers  off  the 
tab'e,  toik  ’em  into  the  pantry  and  poured  the 
tea  there.  I  didn’t  mean  to  set  down  again, 
but  Jotin  called  out— ‘Come  bsck,  Hannah  I  aid 
pour  your  tea  out  here;  it  looks  so  much  more 
sociable.  ’ 

“I  came  back,  for  fear  Mr.  Emerson  would 
notice  there  there  was  just  thirteen  of  us,  and 
think  that  wes  the  reason  I  got  up;  but  I  never 
took  any  more  comfort  that  day,  and  the  next 
mornin',  just  after  John’s  folks  bad  started  off 
for  home,  I  wasn't  a  bit  surprised  to  have  my 
John  say— ‘Well,  Hannah,  our  best  Jersey  cow 
has  got  mired  down  in  the  swamp,  and  I’ve  got 
to  get  the  Gardner  boys  to  help  me  get  her  out.’ 
I  said  that’s  for  settin’  down  thirteen  to  the 
table  1” 

“I  am  glad  that  you  got  her  safely  out,”  said 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  “though  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
that  the  number  at  your  tea  table  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  accident,”  and  she  rose  to  leave, 
before  Mrs.  Perkins  could  open  up  a  fresh  list  of 
misfortunes,  ae  a  result  of  the  unlucky  number 
entertained  at  her  board.  Thanking  her  for  her 
neighborly  kindness,  and  explaining  that  living 
BO  far  from  supplies  she  was  but  slowly  adapting 
herself  to  her  new  circumstances  and  surround 
inge,  Mrs.  Sawyer  returned  with  hurried  foot¬ 
steps  along  the  little  cross- path  which  led  to  her 
own  home.  Her  mind  was  engrossed  with 
thoughts  of  her  morning  call,  and  ehe  felt 
tempted  to  live  hereafter  in  selfish  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  Ibe  narrow-minded  f  Ik  among 
whom  ehe  bad  come  to  make  her  temporary 
home,  rather  than  to  contirue  ae  she  bad 
thought  it  her  duty  and  privilege— to  make  an 
effort  to  broaden  and  uplift. 

Ae  she  stooped  to  the  oven  torrmoveths  loaves 
—done  now  to  a  turn — her  invalid  husband, 
who,  to  regain  health,  had  left  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings  and  lucrative  emplojment  to  come  to 


this  far  away  place,  eat  down  near  her  to  bear 
of  her  protracted  visit 

At  the  close  of  her  narration,  he  laid  his  band 
sympathetically  upon  hers,  saying,  “Do  not  be 
troubled,  Gertie.  Perhaps  your  coming  here 
may  prove  the  rift  in  the  cloud,  that  shall  be 
followed  by  the  complete  removal  of  the  mental 
darkness  which  seems  to  have  settled  over  this 
beautiful  place.  You  may  remember  that  a  day 
or  two  ago  1  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Perkins  to 
work  in  our  garden,  because  1  bad  innocently 
placed  a  ladder  where  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
under  it  in  entering  our  gate.  ‘It  was  so  un¬ 
lucky  to  walk  under  a  ladder,’  be  declared. 
While  you  were  away,  however,  he  came  over  to 
say  he  would  be  here  this  afternoon  to  do  what 
I  wanted  done;  adding  with  an  embarrae-ed  air, 
that  perhaps  be  was  foolish  to  think  eo  much 
about  things  being  lucky  or  unlucky.” 

Mr.  Emercon  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  after 
an  hour's  chat— as  delightful  to  the  visitor  as  to 
his  intelligent  host  and  hostess— be  left,  encour¬ 
ag'd  acd  inspired.  -As  he  bade  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer  good  bye,  he  lingered  to  say — “I  am 
BO  glad  that  Ruth  Perkins  and  girls  like  her  are 
so  favored  as  to  have  this  good  woman  for  their 
Sabbath-school  teacher.  There  is  a  great  work 
to  be  done  here,  where  superstition  seems  to  have 
settled  like  a  pall  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

1  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  help  has  come  to  me 
when  I  most  need  it.  What  may  we  not  hope 
for  as  the  result  of  faithful  effort,  if  only  God 
add  Hie  approving  smile  T” 

Nor  did  this  hope  prove  vain. 

Five  years  brought  to  Mr.  Sawyer  restored 
health,  and  to  the  Perkins  family  and  their 
numerous  friends  and  neighbors  release  from 
superstition  as  well  as  mental  and  mural  uplifting 
and  growth.  Joskpbink  L.  Goodalb. 

THE  PHlXiIPPlNB  CAT. 

Our  girls  and  boys  will  be  interested  in  read- 
irg  what  Mr.  Stevens  says  about  cate  in  bis 
“Yesterday  in  the  Philippines.” 

Nearly  all  of  the  older  bungalows  in  Manila 
possess  what  are  called  house  snakes — huge  rep¬ 
tiles,  generally  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  fire  engine  hose,  that 
permanently  reside  up  in  the  roof  and  live  on 
the  rats  XbeEe  big  creatures  are  harmless,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  leave  their  abodes  Judging 
from  the  noise  over  my  cloth  ceiling,  a  pair  of 
these  pets  find  pasturage  up  above,  and  I  can 
hear  them  whacking  around  about  once  a  week 
in  their  chase  after  rats.  They  are  good,  though 
noisy,  rat  catchers,  but  since  they  must  need  eat 
all  they  catch,  tbeiir  efficiency  appears  to  be 
limited  to  their  length  of  stomach,  and  one  night 
of  energeic  campaign  is  generally  followed  by 
several  days  of  rest,  during  which  the  snake  sees 
if  he  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew.  If 
the  Philippine  cats  were  more  noble  specimens 
of  the  quadruped,  I  should  try  to  place  half  a 
doxen  up  in  this  midnight  concert  hall,  but 
tbi^y  are  so  feeble  that  I  fear  their  lives  would 
be  in  danger.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  native  cats  are  eo  modestly  ret  ring, 
when  you  wake  up  at  night  to  hear  your  shoes 
being  dragged  off  across  the  floor  by  some  huge 
nice  fed  rat,  and  I  don’t  blame  them  at  all  for 
having  right  angles  at  the  end  of  their  tails. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  rats  seems  to  be  to 
buy  more  snakes,  and  this  is  simple  enough,  for 
you  often  eee  the  catives  hawking  them  around 
in  town,  the  boas  curled  up  around  bamboo 
poles,  to  which  their  heads  are  tied. 

Some  of  the  other  domestic  pets  are  lixards, 
supposed  to  be  about  four  feet  long,  who  sing 
every  evening  at  8:30  P.M.  from  somewhere  off 
down  in  the  shrubbery ;  eeveral  roving  turkeys 
and  pigs  that  belong  to  boys,  that  serve  ae  a 
cluster  of  fighting  cocks,  and  a  family  of  pup- 
p  es.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  our  establish 
ment  is  thus  somewhat  of  a  tropical  menagerie, 
and  a  performance  is  almost  always  going  on  in 
some  quarter  or  other. 
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NOW  THEY  ARE  IN  THE  SCHOOli-ROOM. 

There  were  yellow  heads  in  the  monntalne. 

And  yellow  heads  by  the  eea. 

And  now  they  are  in  the  school-room. 

As  busy  as  they  can  be. 

But  the  yellow  beads  from  the  mountains 
Remember  the  dear  old  rocks; 

And  how  they  would  climb  aod  clamber 
About  with  their  “alpenstocks.” 

And  tbe  yellow  heads  from  the  seaside 
Sit  dreaming  of  sands  and  caves; 

Of  bright  blue  skies  and  of  sunshine. 

Of  foam  on  the  “  white-cap  ”  waves. 

And  it’s  very  hard  to  remember 
Tbe  lessons  they  learned  before, 

Wh>  n  folks  are  dreaming  of  mountains. 

And  sands,  and  tbe  dear  seashore. 

—The  Student. 


AUDUBON’S  GROYE  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

A  correepondent  of  the  Herald  eaya :  There's 
a  little  B':eae  of  rural  nature  enacted  every 
evening  up  on  WaBhiogton  Heights  that  proba 
bly  cannot  be  eeeo  in  any  other  thickly  settled 
part  of  New  York.  Thousands  of  swallows, 
which  make  their  homes  in  the  big  chimney  of 
a  church  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Third 
Srteet,  gsther  from  every  direction  about  s  inset, 
and  circle  around  over  Trinity  Cemetery,  retir¬ 
ing  gradually  to  their  nes  e.  At  daybreak  they 
rise  from  the  chimney  in  clouds  and  scatter  to 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Residents  of  the 
neighborhood  regard  these  daily  flights  with 
affectionate  interest 

As  I  stood  near  the  cemetery  the  other  evening 
watching  the  gathering  hosts  of  birds  circling 
against  the  pale  light  of  the  sky,  I  noticed  a 
white  haired  old  mao  leaning  against  a  tree  and 
gazing  upward.  From  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  flocks  of  the  graceful  birds  were  arriving 
every  moment  to  j  n  the  swirling  multitudes 
There  were  literally  thousands  of  them,  swoop 
ing  in  a  wide  circle  over  the  silent  graveyard 
and  Ailing  the  air  with  their  plaintive  cries. 
Suddenly  the  old  man  addrecsed  me. 

“What  a  beautiful  sight  that  is, ”  he  said. 
“1  have  watched  these  flights  for  years.  During 
tbe  surrmer  tbe  birds  come  every  evening  about 
six  o’clock,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  fly  in  that 
swift  circle  overhead  be'ore  seeking  rest.” 

“Why  have  they  chosen  this  spot?”  1  asked. 

“It  has  been  their  haunt  for  many  years, ’’ 
said  the  o  d  man.  *1  like  to  think  it  is,  be 
cause  their  friend  sleeps  yonder.  Can  you  see 
that  monument?’’ 

He  pointed  with  his  stick  through  the  massive 
iron  f.  nee  that  surrounds  tbe  cemetery.  Through 
tbe  gathering  dusk  I  could  make  out  a  great 
white  cross,  on  a  high  pedestal,  glimmering  in 
the  twil'ght. 

“That  IS  in  memory  of  Audubon, ’’ said  tbe 
old  man.  “On  one  side  of  that  cross  are  the 
Bculp'urel  forms  of  many  birds  and  the  inscrip 
tion— 

“  ‘O  all  ye  fowls  and  birds  of  tbe  air  Bless 
ye  tbe  Lord  I  Priise  Him  and  Magnify  Him 
Forever  !’ 

“Beneath  that  is  a  bas-relief  portait  in  bronze 
of  the  great  naturalist,  and  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death.  May  4,  1780,  and  January  27,  1851. 
On  the  other  side  of  tbe  monument  are  the 
words  — 

“  ‘U  all  ye  animals  of  the  earth,  Blese  ye  the 
Lord!  Praire  Him  and  Magnify  Him  Forever  I’ 

“Under  this  is  the  legend — 

‘  ‘Erected  to  tbe  Memory  of 
JAMES  AUDUBON, 
in  tbe  year  1893, 

By  subscriptions  raised  by 
tbe  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  ’ 

“Just  a  block  away  is  the  old  mansion  where 
Audubon  lived,  now  occupied  by  former  Mayor 
Daniel  F.  Tiemann. 

“Every  evening  in  summer  tbe  swallows  wing 
their  swift  way  from  New  Jersey,  from  West 
cheater  and  Long  Island,  and  swing  in  that 


strange  circle  over  the  tomb  of  the  naturalist 
and  within  sight  of  the  place  where  be  lived  and 
worked.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  a  ceremony 
before  a  shrine.  ’’ 

Overhead  the  birds  still  whirled  in  a  swift  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  darkening  gravejard  lay  silent  but 
for  the  soft  rustling  of  tbe  leaves.  The  sunset 
light  faded.  Suddenly  one  of  the  swallows  wid 
ened  tbe  circle,  and  a  hundred  swung  out  after 
him.  The  twittering  cries  grew  fainter  and 
stopped.  Tbe  first  detachment  circled  rapidly 
toward  tbe  chimney  in  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Cath¬ 
erine  of  Genoa,  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Titird 
Street,  and  dropped  into  it  one  by  one.  They 
bad  not  all  disappeared  when  another  company 
swept  out  of  tbe  circle  and  disappeared  Rap 
idly  the  host  grew  less,  until  fioally  tbe  last  of 
tbe  birds  bad  darted  over  and  fluttered  into  tbe 
nests.  ^ 

The  old  man  walked  away  slowly.  All  was 
darkuese  beyond  tbe  iron  gates,  and  silence. 


THISTLB-DOWN. 

How  suggestive  this  thistle  down,  which,  as 
[  sit  by  the  open  window,  comes  in  and  brushes 
softly  across  my  hand.  The  first  snowflake  tells 
of  winter  not  more  plainly  than  this  drift  ng 
“down”  heralds  the  approach  of  fall.  Come 
here,  my  fairy,  and  tell  me  whence  you  came 
and  whither  you  go.  What  brings  you  to  port 
here,  your  gossamer  ship  sailing  tbe  great  sea  ? 
How  exquisitely  frail  and  delicate!  One  of  the 
lightest  things  in  Nature,  so  light  that  in  tbe 
closed  room  here  it  will  hardly  rest  in  my  open 
palm.  Only'a  spider’s  web  will  hold  it.  Caught 
in  the  upper  currents  of  the  air  and  rising  above 
the  clouds,  it  might  sail  perpetually.  Indeed, 
one  fancies  it  might  almost  traverse  the  inhr 
stellar  ether  and  drive  against  the  stars  And 
every  thistle  bead  by  the  roadside  bolds  hun 
dreds  of  these  sky-rovers,  imprisoned  Ariels, 
unable  to  set  themselves  free.  The  liberation 
may  be  by  the  shock  of  the  wied,  or  the  rude 
contact  of  cattle,  but  it  is  oftener  the  work  of 
tbe  goldfinch  with  its  complaining  brood.  Tbe 
seed  of  the  thistle  is  the  proper  food  of  this 
bird,  and  in  obtamirg  it  myriads  of  there 
winged  creatures  are  scattered  to  the  breeze. 
Each  one  is  fraught  with  a  seed,  wh'ch  it  ex¬ 
ists  to  BOW,  but  its  wild  careering  and  soaring 
does  not  fairly  begin  till  its  burden  is  dropped 
and  its  spheral  form  complete. — John  Burroughs. 


THE  NEGRO  ROT’S  EXPERIENCE. 

At  one  time  in  my  church  there  was  one  col 
ored  boy  as  a  Sunday  School  scholar.  Tbe  five 
other  boys  in  tbe  class  were  white,  and  they 
asked  their  teacher,  who  was  ajady,  to  dismiss 
the  African.  .Although  he  was  a  great  annoy 
ance,  being  full  of  mischief  and  very  ignorant 
indeed,  and  coming  of  a  very  bad  family,  hie 
teacher  hesitated,  saying  to  the  others — “What 
will  become  of  the  poor  fellow  if  we  cast  him 
adritf”  Once  when  the  teacher  was  absent, 
ihe  class  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  physician, 
who  afterward  r»  ported  that  the  co'ored  boy  was 
the  greatest  dunce  he  had  ever  known. 

There  came  a  great  awakening  upon  tbe 
church ;  many  were  converted  to  God.  Tbe  col¬ 
ored  biy  after  a  time  became  quite  serious  and 
thoughtful.  He  voluntarily  came  to  me  and 
said— “Sir,  I  want  to  be  a  Christian.’’  He 
received  help  and  counsel,  and  soon  gave  very 
marked  signs  of  a  change  of  heart. 

One  form  of  Special  service,  made  necessary 
by  the  condition  of  the  church,  was  an  after¬ 
noon  meeting  each  Sunday.  This  was  very 
much  crowded.  Many  of  those  present  offered 
their  voluntary  testimony.  One  afternoon  tbe 
African  arose,  and  said — “I  can  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  to  you.’’  He  bad  in  bis  hand  a  book,  which 
be  began  to  read,  while  tbe  people  listened — 
“  'In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  'form, 
and  void ;  and  dark' ess  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  tbe  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  tbe 
face  of  the  waters.  And  G  d  vaid.  Let  there  be 
light — and  there  was  light.  ’  That  is  it ;  that  is  i 


my  experience.  ’  ’  He  said  no  more,  but  closed 
the  book  and  sat  down. 

A  thrill  was  sent  through  tbe  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  while  men  looked  at  eaoh  other  in  a  sort  o^ 
wonder.  Not  the  most  cultivated  soul  could 
have  better  told  the  wonderful  story  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  I  could  never  quite  account  for  the  fact 
I  suppose  that,  having  become  a  new  creature, 
he  set  about  reading  the  Bible,  and  vary  naturally, 
he  began  at  the  beginning.  When  he  reached 
tbe  creation  of  tbe  light  a  new  light  dawned  in 
upon  his  mind. 

David  said:  “Ihe  entrance  of  thy  words  giv- 
eth  light;  it  giveth  understand'ng  unto  the 
simple.’’  And  also  he  prayed — “Quicken  thou 
me  according  to  thy  word.’’  One  of  the  most 
marvellous  experiences  of  our  holy  religion  is  tbe 
gift  of  tbe  illumination  of  ’the  Holy  Spirit  in 
answer  to  prayer. ’’—Selected. 


A  BACKSLID  SB. 

A  minister’s  little  girl  and  her  playmate  were 
talking  about  serious  things.  “Do  you  know 
«bat  a  backslider  is?’’  she  questioned.  “Yes; 
it’s  a  person  that  used  to  be  a  Christian  and 
isn’t,’’  said  the  playmate  promptly.  “But 
what  do  you  s’poee  makes  them  call  them  back¬ 
sliders?’’  “Oh,  that’s  easy.  You  see,  when 
people  are  good,  they  go  to  church  and  sit  up  in 
front.  When  they  get  a  little  tired  of  being 
goi)d  they  slide  back  a  seat,  and  keep  on  sliding 
till  they  get  clear  back  to  the  door.  After  awhile 
they  elide  clear  out  and  never  come  to  church  at 
all.’’ — Ohristian  Work. 


BOW  TO  DO  GOD’S  WILL. 

A  teacher  was  explaining  to  her  class  words 
concerning  God’s  angels,  “Ministers  of  His  who 
do  His  pleasure,’’  and  asked — “How  do  the 
angels  carry  out  God’s  will  ?’’ 

Many  answers  followed. 

One  said — “They  do  it  directly.’’ 

Another — ‘  They  do  it  with  all  their  hearts.’’ 

A  third — “They  do  it  well.’’ 

And  after  a  pause  a  qu  et  little  girl  added : 
“They  do  it  without  asking  any  questions.’’ 

“I  don’t  like  you.  Aunt  Jennie,  ’’  said  Wilbur, 
after  bis  aunt  bad  interfered  with  some  cher¬ 
ished  idea  he  had  in  mind.  “An’  if  you  don’t 
let  me  alone.  I’ll  save  up  my  pottet  money  an’ 
buy  a  tapir.’’  “A  what?’’  asked  bis  aunt. 
“A  tapir  ’’  said  Wilbur  “An’  tapirs  eat 
ants  I’’ — Harper’s  Round  Table. 

ARMOR  PLATED  ROTS. 

It  is  impotent  these  days  that  there  should  be 
armor  plated  boys.  A  boy  needs  to  be  ironclad 
on. 

His  lips— against  tbe  first  taste  of  liquor. 

His  ears — against  impure  words. 

His  hands — against  wrong-doing. 

His  h-art— against  irreverence  and  doubt. 

His  feet— against  going  with  bad  company. 

His  eyes— against  dangerous  books  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

His  pocket— against  dishonest  money. 

His  tongue— against  evil  speaking. 

The  Christian  Arror  on  her  citizers  gives 
mure  security  to  the  nation  than  all  the  armor- 
plates  can  on  her  ships. — Christian  Guardian. 

CHINESE  CONCEIT. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  over-bearing  conceit  of  the 
Chinese,  the  “Spirit  of  Missions’’  quotes  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Perkins  of  Lin  Ching,  who 
writes  that  after  an  address  recently  delivered 
by  him,  a  Chinese  scholar,  incidentally  asked 
as  though  there  were  no  queation  of  the  fact, 
“How  is  it  that  your  outside  kingdoms,  with 
your  fine  doctrine,  are  inferior  countries,  while 
this  central  kingdom  is  still  the  euperior  king¬ 
dom?’’  and  Mr.  Perkins  adds  that  God  may  be 
usirg  the  schemes  of  ambitious  nations  to  out- 
root  among  the  Chinese  this  conceit  of  super¬ 
iority  which  now  prevents  their  acceptance  of 
the  Gospei. 
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Mr.  Levereit  of  Mudoa,  Uviuo,  to  whose  sup¬ 
port  they  are  pledged.  The  news  of  the  trouble 
and  dacger  to  our  miseioDaries  there  just  now, 
makes  some  extracts  telling  of  the  people  and 

He  writes : 


conditions  of  peculiar  interest. 

Since  Mr.  McUlintock  came  in  1  have  been 
able  to  renew  my  Sunday  visits  to  Nam  fong 
Perhaps  you  may  remember  the  characters  I 
spoke  of  in  connection  with  the  work  there.  1 
told  you  ab;>ut  the  old  man,  seventy  years  old 
who  trudged  live  miles  to  service  with  his  little 
n  ece,  even  in  wet  weather.  Since  I  last  wrote 
he  hae  gone  to  Nam  fong  and  taken  up  his 
abode  in  a  part  of  the, chapel  with  the  preacher. 
Although*  so  old  he  has  just  married  a  young 
wife.  She  is  very  dull  and  homely,  but  he  is 
teaching  her  the  Gospel  in  the  evenings  and 
they  seem  to  be  well  contented.  He  baa  a 
little  money  of  his  own,  and  although  he  is  still 
able  to  do  odd  jobs  at  carpentering,  be  hae  a 
good  deal  of  spare  time  which  be  is  very  glad 
to  use  in  telling  the  Goepel'to  any  one  who  will 
listen  to  him.  The  old  gentleman  has  rather 
peculiar  taetes  in  regard  to  bis  diet.  As  a 
peculiarity  that  people  at  home  are  gem  rally 
curious  about,  1  think  I  will  bs  frank  and  tell 
you  about  it  A  few  weeks  age,  when  the  ladies 
went  over  there  to  spend  a  day  they  saw  two 
pretty  little  pets  which  the  old  man  was  feeding. 
When  I  went  over  the  next  day  week  there  was 
only  one  left  to  greet  me  with  hie  little  baby 
bark.  Two  weeks  later  there  was  no  dog  at  all. 
The  preacher  is  disgusted  mth  such  diet,  and  1 
must  say,  to  do  them  justice,  so  are  a  majority 
of  the  Ghineee  about  here.  But  the  church  can- 1 
not  interfere  with  a  man’s  diet  so  long  as  it  in¬ 
jures  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else,  and  you 
know  they  say  "there  is  no  disputing  about 
Ustes." 

You  have  of  course  seen  in  the  papers  that 
there  is  a  rumor  that  the  French  are  about  to 
take  Hainan.  They  have  kept  two  men-of-war 
vessels  in  the  Hoibow  harbor  for  some  time  and 
that  has  caused  coca  derable  talk  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  do  not  care 
whether  the  French  take  the  island  or  not.  Ore 
set  of  rulers  is  as  good  aa  another,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  tax  them  too  much.  What  some  of 
them  do  fear,  is  that  there  will  be  a  short  inter- 
if  the  French  come,  when  the  lawless 
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m.iiAN’8  board  of  foreign  missions. 

Bread,  bread  for  body  and  aoul  ia  what  ia 
needed  in  Pereia  I  one  of  the  ladiee  in  Tabriz 
writea  in  an  Auguat  letter.  To  day  and  yeeter- 
day  the  city  ia  in  a  atate  of  auapente.  A  bread 
riot  began  and  the  ahopa  were  attacked,  now  all 
are  cloeed,  bread  ia  not  to  be  bad,  many  slept 
hungry  last  night,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
may  come.  One  report  ia  that  the  bakers  gave 
the  Prince  two  thousand  tomans  as  a  bribe  to  be 
allowed  to  charge  their  own  price. 

The  Diapenaary  work  ia  always  going  on,  from 
ten  to  thirty  a  day,  and  1  often  go  in  to  have  a 
word  with  them  in  the  waiting  room. 

Dr.  Vanneman  ia  back  from  bis  trip,  but  be  ia 
so  quiet  I  had  some  difficulty  getting  these  in- 
He  saw  thirteen  hundred 


years  and  a  half  ago.  China  is  fairly  turned 
upside  down.  Now  don’t  picture  to  yourselves 
mobs  and  massacres,  for  we  have  cone.  Just 
imagine  yourselves  told  that  if  you  did  not 
put  on  a  suit  of  Chintse  clotbee,  and  learn  to 
eat  with  chop-eticks  within  five  minutes,  you 
would  be  cut  to  pieces;  and  you  will  understand 
how  China  feels  at  the  present  time.  Here  are 
Germany  and  Russia  and  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  Japan,  like  a  crowd  of  hungry  dogs 
around  her,  each  wanting  a  piece,  each  afraid 
the  other  will  get  a  bigger  mouthful,  and  China 
ia  trying  frantically  to  get  into  clotbee  that  don’t 
fit,  and  eat  with  unaccustomed  bteneils,  that 
she  may,  if  possible,  at  least  postpone  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  yelping  curs.  Whether  she  suc¬ 
ceeds  or  not  in  averting  the  threatened  dismem¬ 
berment  is  something  which  it  seems  almoet  idle 
to  conjecture,  as  almost  every  day  alters  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  If  the  whole  game  couUbe 
played  in  Chinese  style,  Cains  would  be  certain 
of  victory,  for  she  is  easily  master  of  "ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain’’ ;  but  her  ene 
mies,  secure  in  their  vastly  superior  military  and 
naval  forces,  do  not  need  to  copy  China’s  tactics. 
Well  knowing  this  after  her  experience  with 
Japan,  Ch  na  is  now  making  frantic  efforts  to 
introduce  the  measures  of  education  and  reform 
which  have  so  long  been  vainly  urged  upon  her. 
At  this  late  day  the  government  is  decreeing  the 
introduction  of  Western  learning  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  for  degrees  and  offices,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  central  university  at  Peking, 
with  branches  in  all  the  provincial  capitals.  In 
consequence  of  these  decrees  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  instruction  in  English,  matbemat- 


teresting  facts, 
patients  in  three  weeks,  aa  he  expreaaed  it — 
"felt  thirteen  hundred  pulsea  !’’  Many  were 
women,  most  had  eye  diseases,  caused,  as  he 
thinks,  and  as  they  themselves  say,  by  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  uocontrollable  weeping  over  the  death 
of  their  dear  ones.  How  I  remembered  one  day 
when  my  tears  were  stopped  by  that  verse  in 
Theasalonians — "that  ye  sorrow  not  even  aa  oth¬ 
ers  which  have  no  hope." 

Crowds  besieged  them  everywhere,  many  eager 
to  hear  and  get  "the  Book."  and  in  Ahar,  the 
chief  city,  they  found  Miss  Halliday’s  former 
teacher  and  pupil,  leading  many  to  inquire  and 
search,  and  giving  himself  out  to  be  a  seeker 
after  truth,  thus  disarming  opposition,  though 
they  thought  be  "acted  like  a  Christian,"  and 
one  of  his  neighbors  said  he  had  gone  no  far  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  do;  to  be  a  Mussulman  he 
could  not,  to  be  a  Christian  be  dared  not. 

Oh  !  pray  for  such  I 

Some  of  our  Christian  Endeavor  young  peo 
pie  have  lately  been  favored  with  a  letter  from 


regnum, 

will  rise  and  plunder  before  tbe  new  rulers  take 
control.  Tbe  people  in  Nam  fong  are  very  super 
stitiouB,  and  seem  to  be  all  agog  for  portents. 

My  letter  is  already  very  long,  but  I  must  tell 
you  briefly  of  one  thing  more.  Last  year  tbe 
second  rice,  crop  of  the  year,  which  ought  to  be 
a  good  deal  the  larger  of  the  two,  was  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  drought  at  seed  sowing,  an  i  torna¬ 
does  at  harvest  Now  the  people,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  have  not  rice  enough  to  last  even  a 
month  longer.  The  sweet  potato  crop  was  also 
very  small  this  year.  When  rice  and  sireet  pota¬ 
toes  are  gone  they  will  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  the  spring  harvest  is  not  until  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Nodoa  people  two  weeks 


Blood  Tells 


The  Story  of  Health  or  Disease  - 
Keep  it  Pure. 

Pimples,  boils  and  emptlons  are  slKnals  of  dan^rer. 
They  show  that  tbe  blood  le  Impure,  and  i-  Is  In  tmpnre 
bloodthatnoarlyalldUeaseehaTetbetroiiarln.  Scrofula, 
salt  rhenm,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  even  dyspepaia 
may  be  traced  t  bad  blood,  and  are  cured  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  makes  tbe  blood  pure.  If  you  are 
tronbled  with  pimples  and  emptlons  yon  should  at  once 
basin  taking  Hood's  Sarsapari  la,  which,  besidee  c1ea>  a 
iat  tbebloodof  all  Impurities  wil  createagood  appetite, 
cure  that  tired  feeling  and  make  yon  strong  and  healthy 

Hood’s  ®“Tarilla 

Is  America’s  Oreatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1 ;  six  for  IK.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood'a 


There  Is  more  catarrh  in  this  fectlon  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  pnt  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  dlseaae.  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  Incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  const!  tutional  disease, 
and,  therefore,  requires  constitutional  f  eatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F  ,1.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo.  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitntlnnal  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  In  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspnonfni  It  acts  directly  on  tbe  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  cj«.  it  falls  to  core,  rend  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address, 

F.  .1.  CHENEY  *  CO..  Tol«li .  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  t.v. 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  iSarsapaiilla.  26c 


Hood’s  Pills 


To  get  the  best  results  you  must  use  the  best 
materials. 

You  need  expect  only  poor  laundering  with  pow 
soap,  but  you  will  find  dainty  articles  that  have  been 
washed  with  Ivory  Soap  restored  to  their  original 
freshness  with  unchanged  colors. 

Nothing  that  will  stand  the  application  of  plain 
water  will  be  injured  by  Ivory  Soap. 
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ice,  end  other  ecieoces.  It,  however,  aeema  to 
be  the  geoerel  tear  among  the  official  claaaea, 
that  tbeee  tardy  atepa  of  progreaa  will  prove  too 
late  to  aave  China  from  the  threatened  partition, 
and  extinction  aa  a  nation.  Tet,  to  aay  nothing 
of  our  dread  of  the  reault  of  having  North  China 
attached  to  Ruaaia  we  all  hope  that  ahe  may 
be  spared  in  her  entirety,  opened  yet  more  fully 
to  the  Qoepel,  and  work  out  a  noble  deetiny. 
,ln  these  days  of  surpriaea,  we  feel  prepared  for 
almost  any  announcement,  even  the  imperial 
proclamation  of  Christianity  as  the  national  re¬ 
ligion.  All  aorta  of  queer  stories  come  fiom  the 
palace  through  some  eunuchs  who  have  come  to 
the  agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to 
Bscure  more  than  two  hundred  different  Chris¬ 
tian  books  for  the  Emperor’s  personal  peruaa  . 
It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  thinks  seriously 
of  accepting  Christianity,  and  that  he  spends 
much  time  in  reading  Christian  books.  We 
place  little  confidence  in  these  reports,  yet  con¬ 
tinue  in  prayer  that  the  truth  may  reach  his 
heart  and  save  hie  aoul,  if  not  his  empire. 

“This  has  been  a  very  busy  winter  for  me. 
As  a  piece  of  extra  work,  I  ha  e  had  the  editing 
and  publishing  of  a  small  monthly  magaxine  in 
Chinese  Though  I  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
work,  it  has  sometimea  kept  me  almost  too 
busy.  The  time  from  Tbanksgiving  to  Christ¬ 
mas  was  spent  with  a  class  in  the  country  at 
Ling  Bhang.  I  had  sixteen  men,  half  of  whom 
had  studied  before.  I  think  that  all  the  new 
men  accepted  Jesus  aa  their.  Saviour,  but  I  bap¬ 
tised  none  of  them,  as  I  have  determined  to  first 
test  them  for  a  number  of  months.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  service  of  preparation  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  I  saw  such  a  profound  conviction  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  chuich  members  as  I  have 
never  seen  before  in  China;  and  that  one,  at 
least,  of  them  received  benefit,  I  have  to  day 
heard  evidence.  Since  hia  return  home  he  has 
held  family  prayers  regularly  and  ceased  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath.  ”  S.  R  D. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Refreshing  breeses  swept  through  the  Assem¬ 
bly-Room  on  Tuesday,  September  6tb,  and  re- 
ffrshing  thoughts  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Pingry, 
who  presided  at  the  devotional  meeting — thoughts 
for  strengthening  and  for  comfort  from  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  John’s  gospel  and  from  the 
third  of  the  Ephesians. 

Mrs  Hamlin  presided  at  the  regular  business 
meeting  following  and  Mrs.  Bennett  was  wel¬ 
comed. 

Bible  work  in  Jarrold’s  Valley,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. — Visiting  a  humble  Christian  in  Qer 
mountain  home.  Miss  Jackson,  our  Bible  reader, 
was  welcomed  because  she  came  to  read  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  sing  the  sweet  Gospel  hymns. 
“It  was  pathetic  to  see  her  get  a  box  from  under 
the  bed,  take  from  it  several  papers  placed  there 
to  protect  her  treasure  from  dust,  and  finally 
unfold  a  much  worn  handkerchief  which  con 
tained  Miss  McMullen’s  memorial  card.  She 
dearly  loved  this  friend  who  had  read  and  prayed 
with  her  so  many  times.  As  she  produced  the 
card,  she  said :  ‘I  haint  never  had  nobody  to  read 
me  them  verses.  ’  ’’ 

“Her  husband,’’  writes  Miss  Jackson,  “was 
not  a  Christian.  On  our  next  visit  we  found 
him  at  home  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  warning 
coupled  with  a  Scripture  promise.  Soon  after 
we  learned  that  the  old  man  was  ill  and  visited 
him.  When  urged  to  accept  Christ,  he  said  that 
he  wished  to  be  saved,  but  thought  he  had  plenty 
of  time,  for  he  was  only  seventy-three  years  of 
age  and  had  never  been  ill  before.  We  read  and 
prayed  for  him  and  urged  him  to  pray  for  him¬ 
self.  Later  we  found  him  worse  and  the  room 
full  of  friends  and  neighbors.  The  old  man  was 
evid  nily  Buffering,  and  when  asked  *What  can 
I  do  for  you.  Uncle  Steve  T’  he  answered,  'I’m 
very  bad,  you  can  get  your  Bible  and  read  and 
pray  (cv  me.’  'Have  you  prayed  for  yourselff’ 


'Yes,  I  cried  to  God  all  night  for  mercy,  but  it 
don’t  do  no  good.’  We  read  many  precious 
promiaes,  but  the  words  that  brought  comfort 
were  John  iii.  10  and  Isa.  xliii.  25.  An  expres¬ 
sion  of  peace  replaced  that  of  deep  anxiety. 
‘Now  I  feel  better,’  he  said  ‘sing  some  of  you 
purty  songs  ’  We  sang  'Nothing  but  the  blood 
of  JesUs,  *  which  was  his  favorite  hymn  during 
the  remaining  weeks  of  hia  life.  The  hours 
spent  in  that  sick  room  offered  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  unsaved,  for 
it  is  customary  for  friends  and  neighbors  to  visit 
the  sick  even  if  they  can  be  of  no  service  to  the 
sufferer.  When  Mr.  McDonald  baptised  Uncle 
Steve  and  questioned  him  concerning  bis  faith 
in  Christ,  he  said.  ‘I’m  a  poor  old  man  who 
never  had  no  chance  to  learn  anything,  but  I 
know  God  saved  me.  ’  He  was  a  great  sufferer, 
but  patient,  and  many  wbo  had  known  him  for 
years  spoke  of  the  great  change  which  had  been 
wrought  since  the  peace  of  God  had  entered  bin 
soul.  His  interest  in  the  salvation  of  others  was 
touching. 

“There  were  several  watchers  one  night,  some 
around  the  fire,  soue  on  the  floor  and  some  on 
rough  benches.  It  was  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  a  young  man  asked 
me  to  read  the  chapter  about  sprinkling  with 
clean  water,  and  a  new  heart.  One  who  before 
this  had  been  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  need 
of  a  new  heart,  found  me  an  old  lamp  without 
a  chimney,  and  it  was  held  for  me  while  I  read 
the  thirty  sixth  chapter  of  fisekiel.  This  led  to 


a  serious  talk  and  God  was  with  us.  Two  of 
that  company  have  since  confessed  Christ. 

“One  Saturday  at  sunset  Uncle  Steve  went 
home.  We  held  a  simple  service  at  the  old  horns 
and  were  again  invited  to  sing  and  pray  beside 
the  grave  on  the  hillside.  We  were  glad  of  the 
privilege,  for  many  who  were  present  seldom 
bear  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  dead  are  some¬ 
times  laid  away  without  any  religious  service.’’ 

One  aoweth  and  another  reapetb.  The  faithful 
seed  sowing  of  one  Bible  reader,  who  has  gone 
to  her  reward,  is  bearing  fruit.  The  mother  of 
several  children  said,  “There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  this  valley  since  the  Sunday  school 
has  been  eeiablisbed.  The  men  do  not  swear  so 
much  and  the  children,  instead  of  singing  light 
songs,  are  beard  singing  the  Gospel  H>mns.’’ 
Since  the  death  of  the  missionary  one  Sunday- 
school  has  been  carried  on  by  two  members  and 
“God  has  blesved  their  earnest  endeavors.  Our  or¬ 
gan  bas  helped  to  at  ract  people  to  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer-meeting.  We  have  started  one 
new  Sunday-school  three  miles  away.  The  call 
has  come  to  start  another,  and  perhaps  two, 
about  two  miles  from  here.  One  of  us  hopes  to 
go  there  as  soon  as  we  have  a  horse.  This  is 
greatly  needed  at  preaent. ’’ 

Bible  work.— Miss  Davidson  writes  of  the 
Bible  Readers  Home,  that  it  is  in  a  pretty  loca¬ 
tion,  just  a  little  way  from  the  chapel,  and  of 
the  people:  “It  takes  a  long  time  for  some  to 
decide  the  question  of  accepting  Jesus,  but 
when  they  otce  decide,  they  are  out  and  out  for 
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Ohrirt.  Ooe  of  mj  yoacg  girls  ii  expectiog  to 
come  into  the  Church  at  the  next  o  mmunion. 
Others  srs  living  the  new  life  in  Christ  Jtsua 
At  the  Sunday  evening  service  there  is  an  aver, 
age  attendance  of  about  sixty  and  manifest  inter¬ 
est.  The  new  circulating  library  is  a  great  help 
just  now.  When  the  peaple  come  for  books  on 
Wednesday  I  have  many  earnest  talks  with 
those  whom  I  could  not  reach  at  their  homes. 
The  one  burial  service  held  has  opened  to  us  a 
new  field  of  labor.  We  are  anxious  to  go  in  and 
possess  the  land  for  the  Master.”  It  is  sad  to 
be  obliged  to  state  that  Miss  Davidson  is  laid 
aside  by  illness 

Visiting  through  the  Mountains. — One  of  our 
teachers  writes  of  four  interesting  days  spent  in 
visiting  mountain  people:  “Everywhere we  were 
made  delightfully  welcome.  In  one  place  they 
insisted  upon  my  ‘staying  a  month,’  with  such 
persistency,  that  I  really  began  to  wonder  if  I 
could  get  away.  Little  meetings  were  held  in 
about  a  dosen  houses.  Often  the  people  were 
moved  to  tears  and  wanted  the  minister  to  s!ay 
and  preach.  We  were  specially  interes  ed  in  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  The  oldest  girl  had 
been  in  our  school  for  a  time.  The  father  delayed 
building  his  own  house  for  two  years,  putting 
the  work  and  material  into  a  school  house  in 
stead,  so  eager  was  he  to  educate  his  children 
The  school  house  is  closed,  except  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  I  think  the  oldest 
son,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  did  not  know  how  to 
form  even  one  of  the  script  letters.  His  boy  hopes 
to  come  to  us  as  a  day  scholar  providing  his  own 
food  and  lodging  outside.  This  father  and  son 
rode  with  us  on  our  homeward  journey  until 
almost  evening,  and  to  expostulations  replied : 
“I  want  my  children  to  see  that  I  care  for  the 
company  of  good  people.  ’  One  mother  spoke  with 
tears  of  her  great  desire  to  have  her  son  under 
the  Christian  infiuence  of  our  school.” 

In  a  sad  plight. — A  teacher  from  a  mountain 
boarding  school  reports :  “Ooe  of  our  most  hope 
leas  cases  last  year  was  simply  in  embryo.  This 
year  she  has  blossomed  out  beautifully.  Ooe  of 
the  new  girls  came  with  her  feet  in  a  very  bad 
condition;  she  also  brought  an  aching  tooth 
which  she  said  had  been  aching  for  eight  years. 
Now  the  tooth  is  out,  her  feet  have  been  doctored 
and  she  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  on  nicely  in 
the  first  grade.  Although  cixteen  )ears  old,  her 
attainments  are  only  equal  to  those  of  a  child 
of  five.  Her  father  said  ‘Anybody  would  tell 
you  that  she’s  the  best  gal  in  the  country.’ 
She  is  a  good  girl,  but  nerds  all  that  we  can  give 
her  here  for  three  or  four  years.  ’  ’ 

Earnest  purpose  chaiacterizee  some  pupils.  In 
one  of  the  Asheville  schools,  “quite  a  number 
taught  during  the  summer,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  A  few 
worked  in  the  fields,  taking  the  place  of  men.” 

Good-Will  Mission,  South  Dakota  —“We  have 
a  pretty  robust  set  of  boys,”  writes  Miss  Miller, 
“to  whom  physical  activity,  with  its  twin 
brother  noise,  is  as  neceaeary  as  it  is  for  a  fish 
to  have  water  in  which  to  swim.  At  least  seven 
times  a  day,  as  they  enter  the  house  in  a  body, 
returning  from  school,  meals,  or  out  of  door 
work,  a  visitor  would  sorely  spring  up  in  alarm, 
wondering  where  the  fire  might  be,  or  if  there 
were  a  Japanese  aartaquake.  Occsaionally  some 
conservative  laments  the  displacement  of  the 
silent  moccasin  for  the  noisy  shoe  Well,  these 
lads  are  far  from  automatons,  I  freely  admit; 
also,  it  requires  the  most  strict  enforcement  of 
roles  againet  wrestling  and  rough  plays  in  the 
house  to  preserve  furniture,  and  even  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  from  coming  to  an  uotime'y  end. 
When  some  ooe  with  a  pocketful  of  money  sees 
our  need  and  bestows  it  upon  Good  Will  for  a 
gymnasium,  then  it  will  be  reasonable  to  expect 
measured  steps  acd  conversational  tones  when 
they  enter  the  house.  Last  year  there  were  many 
>imes  when  inclement  weather  kept  even  our 
boys  housed  all  day.  Only  think  of  it  I  Winds 


shrieking  without,  snow  sifting  through  every 
crevice,  scarcely  anything  to  be  seen  through  the 
windows  except  whirling  flakes  and  drifts,  and 
then  imagine  more  than  twenty  boys  shut  into 
one  room,  except  the  four  and  three  quarter 
hours  spent  in  the  school  room.  Place  twenty 
white  boys,  not  especially  fond  of  reading,  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  witness  the  result  visi 
ble  on  plaster  and  furniture.” 

Spanish  Work. — At  Los  Angeles,  California, 
there  are  in  the  Home  ten  bright,  promising 
girls  of  whom  three  are  Christiace.  We  long 
to  reach  out  to  others.  “Rosita  Ssnchez,  who 
has  been  longest  in  the  Home,  is  walking  stead¬ 
fastly  in  the  narrow  way,  doing  her  best  in 
everything,  with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  pride 
in  and  for  the  echcol.  She  8a}e  that  before 
coming  to  the  school  her  life  seemed  like  a  dream 
— she  knew  so  little.” 

The  Boys’  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
— A  pupil  writes  thus  to  bis  mother:  “Dear 
Mother— I  am  well  and  happy,  and  the  teachers 
treat  me  v rry  kindly.  Ob  I  mother,  I  wish  all 
the  boys  could  be  iu  this  school  so  that  they 
would  all  learn  to  love  Jesus.  We  go  to  church 
on  Sunday,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  have  Bible 
class  and  learn  more  about  Christ.  At  night  we 
have  our  Christian  Endeavor  Soc'ety,  and  the 
b  lys  are  not  afraid  to  stand  op  and  speak  for 
Jesus.  Almo-t  all  the  boys  pray  and  ask  God 
for  help.  I  am  going  to  join  the  C.  E.  Society 
as  soon  as  I  can,  for  I  want  to  know  more 
about  Jesus.  We  are  taught  grammar,  spelling 
and  reading,  but  there  is  a  still  more  wonder 
ful  bo  ik,  that  is  the  Bible.  They  tell  us  what 
will  become  of  us  if  we  do  nut  do  what  God  has 
commanded  us  to  do  here  on  earth,  and  they 
tell  us  too,  what  will  be  our  reward  if  we  obey. 
Your  loving  eon,  Louie  E.  Imbert.  ” 

H.  E.  B. 


THEWOBK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMIS¬ 
SION  SI  ILL  GOING  ON. 

Those  who  have  been  praying  and  giving  for 
the  Christian  Commission  work  will  be  gra'ified 
to  read  this  letter  from  Judge  William  H.  Baker, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

D.  L.  Moody,  East  Nobthfield,  Mass. 

Deab  Sir — Last  night  1  bad  the  happiness  of 
attending  with  Mr.  P.  S  hiverea  the  Gospel 
Meeting  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Commission 
held  at  the  ramp  of  an  Indiana  regiment  near 
this  city.  The  sight  was  a  grand  one,  and  would 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  any  Christian  man 
who  witnessed  it. 

The  camp  tent  is  large  and  commodious.  It 
is  arranged  with  a  platform  on  one  side  for 
speaker  and  cbo'r,  and  organ.  There  were  also 
writing  tables  on  the  extreme  edges  and  tables 
to  p  ay  simple  games.  The  tent  was  filled  to  over 
flowing,  probably  more  than  five  hundred  men 
were  present.  After  the  services  and  Mr. 
Scbiverea’s  earnest  talk,  at  his  invitation,  fully 
two  thirds  of  the  audience  aroee  to  signify  their 
intention  to  levd  a  new  and  Christ-like  life 
and  to  testify  tbeir  faith  in  His  all  saving  love. 
Your  own  book  of  short  sermons  ani  ta^ks  were 
given  away  and  every  man  eagerly  desired  one ; 
the  supply  was  quickly  exbaueted.  More  were 
promieed,  to  be  distributed  to-night. 

I  write  this  to  give  you,  if  it  may  be  of  ser 
vice,  my  opinion  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commission.  I  am 
a  citizen  and  public  official  of  this  city  and 
since  the  arrival  of  the  first  troops  here  I  have 
watched  with  keenest  interest  the  moral  condi 
tion  of,  and  in  many  cases  the  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  of,  the  troops.  They  have  gradually  been 
gathered  b»re  until  every  section  of  the  country 
is  represented.  I  find  that  vice,  immorality, 
and  drunkenness,  are  not  sectional.  In  all  regi 
ments  and  companies  there  are  a  few  men  who 
represent  the  vilest  elements  of  society,  and 
again  many  who  have  come  from  sweet  homes 
and  sacred  influences.  Many  of  the  latter  have 


never  been  subjected  before  to  the  great  and 
terrible  temptations  of  camp  life.  The  worst 
temptations  grow  out  of  the  great  amount  of  idle 
time  each  soldier  has.  The  drills  occupy  a  com 
paratively  small  portion  of  the  day.  Guard  duty 
will  not  occupy  more  than  one  day  in  seven  of 
the  time  of  the  average  soldier.  The  balance  of 
the  day  is  hie.  What  is  the  young  soldier  to  do 
in  his  idle  hours  ?  There  are  those  in  the  camp 
who  are  ready  to  spend  time  with  him  in  obscene 
joking  and  talking,  in  gambling,  in  frequenting 
the  camp  canteen,  in  visiting  when  possible  the 
ea'oone  and  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  city.  And 
right  here  is  the  great  good  of  the  Ohristian 
Commission  tents  These  tents  give  the  sol¬ 
dier  a  place  to  go  to  where  he  can  write  and 
pl«y  innocent  games,  and  come  under  influences 
of  a  moral  character. 

To  the  bearing  of  the  American  Volunteers  I 
wish  to  give  this  testimony,  that  never  have  I 
heard  of  or  seen  an  instance  where  a  soldier  has 
failed  to  be  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  except 
when  he  was  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor. 

Your  Commission  has  done  a  grand  and  noble 
work  and  given  positive  thought  and  objec  to 
the  solciera.  It  does  not  simply  preach  a  Gospel 
of  “dont’s,”  but  oSeis  to  the  home  sick  and 
sin  sick  man  a  rest  and  an  occupation.  It  also 
forms  around  him  Christian  t  es  to  take  the 
place  of  those  ehattered  when  he  enlisted. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  William  H,  Baker. 

Jackson VI LLX.  Fla.,  Ang.  26, 1886. 

Mr.  Schiverea  writes  from  Jacksonville:  “The 
work  here  is  progressing  grandly.  We  have 
about  30,000  men  to  work  with,  and  our  meetings 
are  better  attended  now  than  ever  before.  The 
prospect  is  that  none  of  the  boys  of  the  Seventh 
Cor^s  will  be  mustered  out  soon,  so  we  shall 
have  th  se  men  until  they  are  sent  to  Cuba  or 
elsewhere.  This  week  has  been  a  great  one. 
Many  have  decided  for  Christ  and  some  of  them 
have  gone  'o  work  for  others  Men  of  all  ranks 
are  attending  the  services,  and  the  influence  is 
felt  all  over  the  camp.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  stay  here  as  long  as  we  have  the  men, 
which  will  be  until  October  1st  Ihen  they  will 
probably  go  to  Cuba  and  I  would  likc<  so  much 

10  go  with  them.  Pray  that  the  way  may  be 
opened  for  me.” 

The  work  at  Cbicamauga  was  broken  up  by 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  but  our  workers  have 
followed  them  to  Lexington  and  Huntsville,  and 
the  work  goes  right  on  just  the  same 

Those  who  were  inter*  s  ed  in  ihe  brave  work 
of  the  marines  at  Guantanamo,  will  be  glad  to 
bear  that  on  tbeir  arrival  at  Purtsmouth  the 
other  day  they  were  met  by  our  workers  and 
supplied  with  good  books  and  Dr.  Torrey  has 
been  there  to  preach  to  them.  Contributions 
for  ihis  work  sent  to  me  at  Bast  NcribfiJd,  Mass., 
will  be  proa  ptly  acknowledged. 

Yours  coid  ally,  D.  L.  Moody. 

THE  PASTOK  AND  KALLVIN6  DAY. 

By  James  A.  Worden.  D.  D. 

One  of  our  noble  pastors  has  written  recount¬ 
ing  bis  success  in  bringing  bis  church  into  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement.  The  plan  was 
very  simple. 

He  preached  a  sermon  in  the  morning  on 
“Sunday  Schools,  Past  and  Present  ”  In  this 
he  commended  the  movem  nt  aa  giving  “a  call 

1 1  all  our  schools  and  churches  to  inaugurate  a 
systematic  canvass  throughout  every  field  to  add 
all  the  neglected  and  non  a  ter  dant  to  our 
Sunday  Schools,  as  a  grand  preparation  for  the 
rapidly  approaching  Twentieth  Century.  Such 
a  canvass  earnestly  acd  generally  i  roeecuted,  it 
is  believed,  will  swell  our  Sunday  School  mem 
bership  to  a  million  atd  a  half  At  any  time  a 
canvass  of  this  kind  is  timely,  but  it  ap.  eals  with 
peculiar  force  when  the  memories  and  delin- 
quenciewof  the  Nineteenth  Century  close  upon 
us,  and  the  larger  things  of  the  new  century  in¬ 
cite  to  effort.  This  is  not  n  ere  sentiment. 
Granted  that  John  Bright,  Dr.  Trumbull,  Lyman 
Beecher  and  hosts  of  ou*  sreat-st  men  judge 
rightly  about  the  Sunday  School  as  an  evan¬ 
gelizing  force,  then  here  is  preeminently  the 
foundation  for  upbuilding  the  Kingdom  in  the 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


September' 15  1808, 


will  mail  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  begin- 
ning  with  the  October  number,  to  January  i,  1899 
also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  every  week 
from  the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  i 
1899,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents, 


In  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  special  Features  of 

„  ■  ,  .  ,  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Mrs.  Rorer,  who  wntes  exclusively 

for  Thb  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
will  continue  her  cooking  and  do¬ 
mestic  lessons.  In  the  October  num¬ 
ber  she  tells  what  should,  and  what 
should  not,  be  eaten  by  men  follow¬ 
ing  certain  occupations.  Twenty- 
five  desserts  are  given  for  all  sorts 
of  stomachs. 

Some  Special  Features  include 
churches  decorated  for  Christmas, 

Easter,  Fairs  and  Weddings,  photo¬ 
graphed  and  described. 

Interiors  of  tasteful  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  homes  pictured  and  described, 
showing  pretty  corners,  tables  set  for 
dinners,  luncheons  and  teas,  etc. 


Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour 

Brief  biographic  sketches  and  characteristic 
stories  of  people  •  prominently  before  the 
public,  with  portrait  illustrationa. 

The  Post's  Series  of 
Practical  Sermons 

Each  week  is  given  a  strong  sermon,  simple, 
direct  and  unsectarian,  on  vital  topics,  by  one 
of  the  best  religious  thinkers  of  the  world. 

The  Best  Poems  of  the  World 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  American 
artists,  are  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
poet,  a  biographic  sketch  and  the  interesting 
story  of  how  each  poem  was  written. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


Salvation  of  Obildren  as  Preeminently  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Upbuilding  the  Kingdom  in  the  New 
Century;”  “Christianity  Eaaentially  an  Ag- 
greeaive  Religion,” 

Seven  thousand  sermons  from  seven  thousand 
Presbyterian  pulpits,  the  peers  of^any  in  Chris 
tendom  I 

The  leaders  of  Cod’s  hosts  making  this  move¬ 
ment  their  work,  can  make  Rallying  Day,  1898, 
an  epoch  calling  upon  every  woman  and  man, 
not  only  to  pray  for,  but  actively  work  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object — the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  neglected  into  the  School'of  Christ. 

“Behold  I  have  given  thee  for  a  witness  to  the 
people,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people.  ’ 
“Leaders  should  lead  I” 


sermons  on  the  subject.  They  will  6ad  an  em 
barrasment  of  riches  in  the  varied  topics  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  theme — “The  Command  of  Christ 
as  to  the  Unsaved;”  “The  Needs  of  Our  Com¬ 
munity;”  “The  Obligation  of  Obrit-tians  to 
Gather  in  the  Unevangelised;”  “Tbs  Sabbath 
School  as J^an  ^Evangelising  Agency;”  “The 


Tjp:  EY^^^OEUSTo 


September  15,  1896. 


ELDER  WILLIAM  F.  TOUN& 


ARYTES,  whiting,  Silica, 


PUubttiYb. 


Whereae,  It  hath  teemed  good  to  Him  who  ia 
the  Head  over  all  thioga  to  Hia  Church  to  call 
from  the  Seaaioo  of  the  Firat  Preabyterian 
Church  of  Biughampton,  N.  T.,  to  the  "Houae 
of  Qod  not  made  with  handa,  eternal  in  the 
HeaTena,”  our  beloved  brother  and  fellow  aer. 
vant  in  Chriat,  William  F.  Young.  We  of  the 
Seaaion  who  remain,  would  fain  ezpieca  our 
deep  aympathy  with  the  bereaved  family,  and 
record  on  our  minutea,  the  keen  aence  of  per- 
aonal  loaa  that  we,  and  all  our  church,  have  eua 
tained,  in  the  removal  from  oar  midat  of  thie 
juat  man,  and  veteran  atandard  bearer.  There 
fore,  be  it  Reaolved,  That  we  who  have  known 
tbia  good  man  Irng  and  well>-aome  of  ua  for 
nearly  half  a  century— deaire  to  bear  the  follow 
ing  testimony : 

William  F.  Young  waa  born  in  Germany,  De¬ 
cember  lOtb,  1821.  Ijeft  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  he  wiw  treated  with  great  unkindness  by 
a  relative  to  whose  care  be  had  been  entrusted, 
and  from  whom  he  escaped,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1835.  He  found  himself  a 
stranger,  friendless  and  alone,  in  the  great  City 
of  New  York ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  with 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  look  for  hia  daily 
bread,  but  hia  Heavenly  Father — whom  hie  pious 
mother  had  taught  him  to  love  and  trust — and 
his  own  brave  young  heart,  and  willing  hands. 
After  much  hardship  and  suffering  he  found 
work  in  a  cooper  shop,  where  he  waa  induatri 
oua  and  'aithful,  and  aeon  won  the  confidence 
of  hia  employer.  Here  he  learned  the  trade 
which  b  i  followed  ancceasfully  all  through  hia 
long  and  eventful  life.  He  and  hia  wife  both 
united  with  our  church  by  profeaaion,  in  1858 — 
juat  forty  yeara  ago,  when  Mr.  Goodrich  waa 
our  paator. 

While  Elder  Young  waa  eminently  catholic  in 
apirit,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  extend  the  hand 
of  Christian  fellowship  to  every  member  of  the 
“Household  of  Faith,”  ha  waa  xealously  loyal  to 
the  doctrines  and  form  of  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  so  lorg  had 
been  a  member,  and  for  many  yeara  an  honored 
Ruling  Elder. 

We  would  bear  testimony  especially  to  hia 
Ohrist-like  apirit  as  manifested  in  the  sympa 
thy  he  showed  in  the  caeee  of  those  who  were 
sick,  or  bereaved,  or  in  distress  of  any  kind. 
Also  bis  lively  intereat  in  the  affairs  of  this 
church,  as  evinced  by  his  contributions  and  his 
prayers.  And  to  the  steadfast  Christian  exam¬ 
ple  he  set  before  the  people  in  bis  conatant  and 
devout  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  Batc- 
tuary  on  the  Sabbath.  Also  at  the  mid-week 
prayer  meeting  where  his  benign  hice  was  al 
most  always  to  be  seen  in  its  accustomed  place, 
and  hia  voice  to  be  beard  in  earnest  prayer,  or 
fitting  remarks.  This,  tor,  after  be  bad  passed 
far  beyond  the  line  of  “three  score  years  and 
ten”  allotted  to  man  on  earth.  In  the  words  of 
the  great  Apostle,  “He  was  an  example  of  the 
believers,  io  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity, 
in  spirit,  io  faith,  in  purity  ” 

During  hia  long  and  painful  illness  he  mani¬ 
fested  the  same  Christ-like  spirit  of  patience 
and  fortitude  which  so  eminently  characterized 
hia  days  of  activity. 

Resolved,  Finally— that  we  extend  to  the  aged 
widow,  who  walked  by  hia  side,  through  clouds 
and  sunshine,  a  loving  companion  and  devoted 
wife,  for  forty-seven  years,  our  heartfelt  sympa 
thy  in  thin  crnshlcg  smrrow.  Also  to  her  obil 
dren  and  grandchildren,  with  the  prayer  that 
Ha  who  has  promised  to  be  the  widow’s  God, 
and  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  will  bless  and 
comfort  them.  And  may  it  be  given  to  them 
and  to  us,  to  be  henceforth  more  than  ever  “Fol¬ 
lowers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promiaes.” 

Prepared  by  the  Committee,  W.  N.  Wilson 
and  8  Mills  Ely,  in  behalf  of  the  Seeelon. 

Signed — G.  Parsons  Nichols,  paator;  John  B. 


LJ  Zinc,  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  to 
adulterate  White  Lead,  because 
they  are  cheaper  (cost  less)  than 
White  Lead,  and  are  brainled  and 
sold  as  ‘‘  White  Lead,’*  **  Pure 
White  Lead,”  etc.,  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  as  Barytes,  Whit¬ 
ing,  Silica  and  Zinc. 


eWeUnd. 
Balem.  Mam. 


VanNsme  D.  H.  Carver,  Burritt  Brown,  W. 
S  Brandt,  C.  W.  Loomis,  O.  Britton,  S.  Mills 
Ely,  W.  N.  Wilson,  Eldars. 


OCR  aaX.ITABT  8HOBTCOMING8. 

Harper’s  Weekly  says  that  the  investigation  of 
the  war  promises  to  make  more  trouble  snd  to 
induce  harder  fighting  than  the  war  itself.  The 
desire  is  very  earnest  that  every  one  who  did 
anything  that  was  wroog  or  omitted  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  should  have  been  done  shall  be  caught 
and  punished.  It  makes  a  serious  prospect,  and 
any  citizen  who  finds  that  his  vacation  comes 
opportunely  for  him  to  abstain  from  reading  the 
newspapers  a  month  after  peace  is  declared 
will  dnubtlera  miss  much  reading  that  would 
tend,  to  make  hia  spirit  grieve.  It  seems  possi 
ble  that  there  may  be  ov-rmucb  enthuaisam 
about  fixing  blame  on  individuals.  There  may 
be  some  individuals  who  need  to  be  overhauled, 
but  the  average  citixen  will  feel  that  the  great 
purpose  of  investigation  and  the  great  warrant 
for  publicity  in  all  that  concerns  our  war-mak¬ 
ing  is  the  correction  of  the  system,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  methods  of  military  admiaiatra- 
tioo,  so  that  when  we  have  another  war  to  con¬ 
duct  we  may  do  it  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 


OAPITAL  AID  BUEPLira, 

SI  2,000,000 


This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paM 
nto  Oonrt,  and  la  anthorlaed  to  aot  as  Ouardlan,  Trnalss 
irUzeentoa. 

IHTMUST  AIXOWBD  ON  DBPOim, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afl« 
live  days’  notloe,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  at  suoh 
ratM  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estataa,  Be- 
Uglous  and  Benevolent  Instltutlona,  and  Individuals  will 
and  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  mousy. 
Jonr  A.  Stswabt,  Prm.  D.  Wilus  Jambs,  yies-Aea 
Jambs  S.  Glabk,  Beeond  Vtos-Prea 
Hbbbt  li.  Tbobbbix.  Stentary. 

Louis  O.  Hamptob,  AmtHcmt  atenlani 

ntVBTBM. 

^MUBI.  SIjOAB,  WM.  D.  SIAIABS, 

0.  WiiAds  Jambs,  Custav  H.  Schwab, 

JOHB  A.  Stbwabt,  Fbabe  Ltmab, 

tmwf  Habsbb  kboabbs,  Cbobob  F.  Vibtob, 
ABSOB  PHBIM  BTOKBS,  WM.  WALnOBF  Absob. 
^MB  Cbosbt  Bbowb,  Jambs  Stillmab, 

■nWABO  OOOrBB,  JOHB  OlAVLIB, 

ft.  BATABB  CuniBO,  JOBB  J.  Pbblps, 

Ohablbb  8.  Smith,  Dabibl  LpBn, 

WM.  BOOBBRUABB,  JOHB  S.  KBBBBnT, 

Albxabbbb  KTObb,  D.  O.  Mills, 

William  H.  Maot,  Jb.,  Lewis  Cabs  Lbotabb, 


27  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Ust  ef  Mortgases  laeued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  ddreaa 
S  per  cent.  net. 

ELLSWORTH  Jt  JONES, 

208  Tnmtmt  B8g.,  Button,  B23  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago 
Home  oAoe  eatabttiiied  1871.  Iowa  Kalla,  la. 


FBEDEMICK  A.  BOOIH^ 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  LEST  ATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectlnii:  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  sire  epeclel  sttsetion  to  tho  menesomMt  of  MinneapoKs 
Prqpertf  for  noo’^esldeats,  eiminc  to  mako  tho  property  preduce  the 
ti  ijfil  iaooMe  with  the  least  possible  ezpenee  oatil  It  can  he  mid. 

FMteew^iiBFi^  Czperfteeec  with  the  Hl^eat  Seeeeee  In  elTert- 
aelee.  If  yoo  are  not  eatirely  eatiafled  with  the  management  of 

n tteper  o.nt.on  Selected  Firat  Mort.wra 
auncl  Luancu  Imo^wl  BmI  Ei«ate,  M 

10  per  eewL  present  aetnal  eeeh  yahie.  Mefereaceo  farnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S.  THOMPSON,  _ 

SM  Bank  of  Commorco,  Minnespolis,  Minn. 


DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAHT.B8  B.  GIBSON,  4B  Milk  Street,  Boaton.  Ml 


Brown  Bros.  A  Co. 

VH1I.A.,  MBW  ronK.  BCCTCM. 

ALEX.  BBOWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMOBE. 

COKirWTBn  BT  PBIVATB  WIRBB. 

Memben  N.  T.,  Phtla..  and  Balttmore  Stock  Bzoh'a 
We  hny  and  Mil  all  Hm.-clasa  In.eM-  Tnwaafnianf’ 
mmt  SeonrltiM  on  commlMlon.  We  All  vCBIilUClAli 
racelre  aooonnt.  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Oorporatlona  Firms  and  indfrldnals  on  fiAATl-tWf-lAa 
’avorable  tenna  and  make  collection  lotH.'llX  ILlCo. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Osaada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  Stateo  on  forotn 
oonntrlea  Including  South  Africa. 

liCtterS  WealsobuyandMlUBiUsof  Izcbanmon,and 
aA  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  ium  maks 
vl  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travol 
r'lHkllif  l«n’ Credits,  available  In  aU  parts  of  tho  world. 


PKKSXBWB  TOUR  STAHOHUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  in  published  In  a  abapa  con 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  read  era  will  wish  s 
binder  tor  the  purpoee  of  keepings  file  In  the  beat  «rdet 
We  oaa  supply  snob  a  binder  for  SO  cents  each,  piatar. 
prepaid.  Aa&eae  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenn. 
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MUSIC. 

The  oolamne  of  onr  Maslo  Depeitment  are  open  to 
oontribations  upon  any  snbjeot  relating  to  mnaio  and 
Ite  ImproTement  in  the  devotional  eervloe  In  the  Sunday 
oohool,  prayer  meetlnga  and  the  ohorch. 


IVERS  &  Pond  Pianos. 


Strictly  First  Class. 


Easy  Payments. . 


3 


MUSIC  AND  WORSHIP. 

The  aingiog  of  the  hymoe  being  in  most  of 
our  churches  the  only  part  of  the  service  in 
which  the  congregation  as  a  whole  takes  part, 
it  is  very  important  that  both  the  muaic  and  the 
words  ahould  be  of  an  elevating  character.  The 
St.  Louis  Observer  discusses  this  topic  very  sensi¬ 
bly.  It  says  that  the  singing  should  not  be  so 
artistic  that  none  but  the  musically  educated 
can  take  part,  nor  should  it  be  so  inartistic  as 
to  offend  and  grieve  the  cultured.  No  secsible 
person  advocates  the  use  of  none  but  the  highest 
grade  of  music  in  public  worship.  What  the 
friends  of  good  church  music  protest  against  is 
the  degradation  of  divine  service  by  the  use  of 
songs  and  tunes  that  cffend  every  principle  of 
art  and  culture.  It  is  cot  possible  to  make  mere 
doggerel  respectable  by  setting  it  to  music. 
Hymns  devoid  of  sense  cannot  elevate  anybody. 
A  highly  esteemed  correspondent  concedes  that 
some  of  the  songs  we  sing  in  public  worship  are 
"puerile”  and  "silly,”  but  he  seems  to  think 
they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  a  church  hymnal 
in  spite  of  their  lack  of  sense  and  merit.  We 
would,  for  our  part,  eiclude  from  worship  what¬ 
ever  is  devoid  of  good  taste  and  good  sense  In 
protesting,  as  we  do,  against  adopting  a  church 
hymnal  loaded  down  with  literary  and  musical 
trash,  we  are  not  setting  up  a  standard  for  the 
cultured  few.  We  make  no  claim  to  musical 
culture,  but  we  insist  that  what  soon  cloys, 
tires  and  disgusts,  should  be  carefully  shunned 
in  the  worship  of  Qod.  Judged  by  any  cri¬ 
terion,  the  kind  of  muaic  that  has  held  sway  in 
our  churches  in  recent  years  is  unfit  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion.  Because  a  soog  has 
helped  a  few  people,  it  dote  not  follow  that  it 
ought  to  be  accepted  and  incorporated  into  a 
church  hymnal.  While  it  may  readily  be  granted 
that  these  objectionable  songs  have  helped  some 
pe}ple,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  have 
sorely  tried  many  others.  Certainly  the  test  of 
helpfulness  to  some  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  musical  culture  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  have  suffered  harm  by  the  use  of 
trashy  songs  and  tunes  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  give  them  up.  That  such  is  the  case  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  careful  student  of  the 
times.  In  the  churches  where  sentimental,  in 
sipid  songs  set  to  giddy  music  hold  sway,  there 
is  a  lack  of  spiritual  life,  and  there  is  the 
absence  of  intelligent  people.  The  fact  is  too 
patent  to  be  called  in  question.  There  can  be 
no  deep  spiritual  life  where  people  drink  in 
nothing  but  froth  and  foam.  Let  any  one  con 
traet  for  a  moment  the  might,  majesty  and 
bea  .ty  of  the  Psa'ms  of  David,  with  the  vapid 
simpering,  childish  productions  that  burden  our 
popular  music  books,  and  he  will  underetand 
our  meaning.  While  we  do  not  at  all  advocate 
singing  Rouse’s  collection  of  the  Psalms,  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  hear  people  drawl  any 
version  of  David’s  immortal  poems  than  to  listen 
to  the  songs  that  have  so  diluted  the  Christian 
thought  of  the  times.  In  every  country  the 
churches  that  make  most  of  music  attract  and 
hold  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Church  of 
Rome  in  Italy,  France  and  even  Germany  has 
made  music  the  mighty  agency  to  fascinate  the 
multitudes.  In  England  the  Anglican  Church 
has  maintained  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind 
and  heart  by  giving  the  people  magnificent 
music.  In  our  own  country  those  churches  that 
cultivate  a  ta-te  for  good  mtsic  draw  the  crowds. 
It  is  one  of  those  divine  arts  which  the  Church 
cannot  afford  to  neglect.  Our  educational  in 


Require  less  tuning  and  prove  more  1 
durable  than  any  other  pianos  manufac¬ 
tured.  327  purchased  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
largest  College  of  Music  in  the  world, 
and  over  500  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 
used  in  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  United  States.  Catalogue  and  val¬ 
uable  information  mailed  free.  Old 
pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to 
parties  living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  cash  payment 
and  monthly  payments  extending  over 
three  years  secure  one  of  our  pianos. 
We  send  pianos  for  trial  in  your  home, 
even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 
for  railway  freights  both  ways.  A  per¬ 
sonal  letter  containing  special  prices 
and  full  description  of  our  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plans,  free  upon  application. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company, 

110  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


etitutioDB,  we  are  gratified  to  note,  are  coming 
to  the  front  in  th  e  good  work.  They  are  pro¬ 
viding  high-clasB  musical  talent  in  the  recita 
tion  room,  and  they  are  gradually  elevating  the 
musical  taste  of  the  young.  In  our  judgment 
it  would  be  a  B*ep  backward  for  our  Church  to 
place  its  imprimatur  on  a  collection  of  hymns 
that  offend  good  taste  in  music  and  literature. 
When  we  plead  for  good  music  we  by  no  means 
contend  that  none  but  the  best  should  be  ac 
cepted.  So  long  as  the  standard  does  not  fall 
below  respectability  we  shall  be  content.  But  a 
book  containing  one  hundred  hymns  such  as  have 
gained  currency  during  the  last  three  decades 
would,  in  our  opinion,  fall  far  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence 


SONOS  IN  CHUBOH. 

By  F.  H..T. 

Nothing  stands  still.  The  mueic  of  the  church 
is  making  changes.  Music  wanted  ten  years  ago 
is  not  cared  for  now.  Not  worn  out,  for  good 
music  never  wears  out.  Taste  changes.  Just 
now  the  call  for  solo  singing  at  the  offertory  is 
more  frequently  heard  than  ever.  More  than 
that  the  demand  is  for  b  st  music.  It  is  only 
little  while  ago  that  singers  had  to  sing  a  hymn 
set  in  the  style  of  a  Sanksy,  and  they  were  even 
asked  to  make  it  "touching.”  That  time  is 
passing.  May  we  not  believe  that  the  frequent 
US9  of  cantatas  at  special  services  is  raising 
musical  standard  in  the  churches  f  Nearly  all 
choirs  which  can  sing  large  works  give  them 
about  once  a  month  now.  Good  music  will  make 
its  way  and  increase  appetite  for  the  beautiful. 
Many  singers  use  the  solos  from  the  cantatas  on 
Sundays  following  the  complete  rendition.  These 
thinge  are  educating.  A  well  known  composer 
recently  said  that  no  muaic  sells  so  well  now  as 
sacred  cantatas. 

Singers  may  study  their  'respective  congrega 
tions  and  see  what  they  can  now  sing  them.  It 
is  not  wise  to  crowd  music  which  people  don’t 
and  cat  not  appreciate,  upon  them.  Neither  is 
it  wise  to  antagonize  the  clergyman  by  making 
display.  The  minister  mus  ,  and  should,  be 
considered.  If  the  einger  will  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  to  supplement  the  spiritual  efforts  of 
the  minister,  and  that  the  purpose  of  his  sing¬ 
ing  is  to  heighten  the  devotion  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  he  will  ever  do  good  and  bis  solo  singing 
will  be  warmly  welcomed.  Guarding  his  selec¬ 
tion  with  these  two  safeguards  he  may  use  much 
solo  singing  and  be  may  use  the  be4  mnsic. 
The  oratorios  and  cantatas  are  none  too  good. — 
The  Musician. 


For  Sleeplessness 

Take  Horsfnrd's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Ur  Patkick  Booth.  Oxford,  N.  C.,  says  :  “  Have 
seen  it  act  admirably  in  int-umnia,  especially  of  old 
people  and  cou  valescents.  A  refreshing  drink  in  hot 
weather  and  in  cases  of  fevers.” 


PRE8BTTBKIAN  DEACONESSES. 

The  Book  of  Church  Order  of  our  Church,  eays 
the  Louieville  Obeerver,  authorizes  the  appoint 
ment  by  the  church  Beesion  of  "godly  women, 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  prieoners,  of  poor 
widows  and  orphans,  ^nd  in  general  for  the 
relief  of  dietress.  ”  (Paragraph  51.)  We  have 
never  known  of  any  appointments  made  under 
this  rule.  But  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  recently, 
SIX  women  were  admitted  to  the  order  of  dea- 
coneiB,  in  the  Piesbiterian  Church.  Rev.  J. 
Sieele,  M.A.,  Moleraturof  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  presided.  The  six  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Deicooess  o.'cupied  ebairs  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Moderator,  and  were  c  a  1  in  ordi¬ 
nary  costume  of  sober  black.  Rev.  W.  S.  Holland 
preached  from  Romans  xvi.  1 — 1  commend  to  you 
Phoebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  (or  dra- 
conesr)  of  the  church  ’’  The  vioderato;  put  the 
following  questions  to  the  candidates: 

"Do  you  desire  to  be  set  apart  as  deacon - 
eeees,  and  as  au^h  to  serve  tbe  Lord  Jeaue  Christ 
in  the  Cburch  which  is  Hie  body?"  "Yee. ’’ 

"Do  you  each  promise  as  deaconeee  of  tbe  Ehree- 
byterian  Church  of  Victoria,  to  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tbe  Cbuich,  and  to  be  subject  to  its 
courts?”  "Yee.” 

"Do  you  each  humbly  engage  in  tbe  strength 
and  grace  of  Jeeue  Chriet  our  Lord  and  Master, 
faitbfullv  and  prayerfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  this  office  ?’’  "Yee," 

In  the  address  by  Dr.  Marehall  to  the  several 
deacoDesees  be  said — 

Although  the  order  you  represent  ia  as  old  as 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  has  only  recently 
been  revived  in  the  various  branchea  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany.  France,  England 
and  Scotland.  In  these  churches  it  has  already 
justified  tbe  wisdom  of  those  who  br  lught  about 
the  ri  BuscitatioQ  of  tbe  order,  so  mu  h  ao  that 
when,  six  years  ago — in  1892— the  Paris  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Deaconesses  was  celebrating  its  jubilee — 
and  even  at  ihst  time  t' ere  were  in  Par  s  alone 
th  rty  Protestant  deaconesses  engaged  in  various 
branchea  of  Christian  work— a  Trader  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Paris  said — "Let  us  pro¬ 
claim  it  afar- deaconesses  are  for  our  Protestant 
churches  an  he  nor  and  a  force.  ’’ 

Tbe  work  of  tbe  deacore  s  ie  not  that  of 
prea  bing  but  that  of  eervice  in  aseisting  tbe 
pastor  and  tbe  other  chur'  h  officers  in  iheir  min- 
letriee  to  the  sick,  tbe  afflicted  ard  the  poor. 


Mason’s 


which  yon  can 
do,  and  clrcn- 
THE  late  too,  in 

yonr  homes 
by  nslng 


♦  ♦ 

This  (gnaranteed)  ontflt  Is  easily  handled  even  by  a 
child.  There  Is  positively  No  Shocking  or  danger.  A 
baby  cannot  be  harmed. 

No  Acids  n  ed.  It’s  simply  operated  by  watsr  and 
my  Battskt  Salt  for  16  bonrs’  actnnl  work  at  a  cost  of 
10c-  nts.  NKMT  TO  ANT  PART  OP  THE  WnRI.U. 

[I  live  a  formula  with  each  outfit,  so  that  patrons  can 
make  their  own  bnttery  solution.] 

Outut  consists  of  Eleotrlo  Motor  monnted  on 
stand  Hb  8-lncb.  f  nr-biaded  fan  and  gnard,  etc., 
also  B  attenf  of  one  cell,  all  packed  ready  for  shipment, 
oomi^eie,  only  g  I  0>  No  waste  when  not  In  nae. 

JAMES  H.  MASON, 

152  East  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Latest  Improved 

Electric 
Portable 
Fan  Outfit 
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The  Evansellst  Publishing  Company, 

1S6  Fifth  Arwiae,  New  York. 


HBNBT  M.  rnCUD,  D.D.,  Kdltor. 

Tuuta,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  snbscription  and  one  new  snbacriber,  five  dollars. 
In  dabs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  spec'al 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  Y'ork 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  -V«r  York  a$  eecond-cloee  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMEKTS  ASD  IXSTITUTIOSS. 
THE  HOAR  VS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ...  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  ....  “ _  , 

Education, . 131t  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  -  -  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  -  ‘  ‘ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  -  -  au  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THK  AMKBIOAM  SUNDAT-SCHOOL.  DNION, 

VSTABLI8HSD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824,  | 

organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled  { 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6I»  new  schools  started  In  IdUl;  also  lUB  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.0(1  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  misslonar)- 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y'.  City. 

THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THB  POBT  OF  MEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church.  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  serx  U-es 
In  lAK^ture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  saihirs  of  many  nation 
alitlea.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sami'EL  Boclt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Mmohe,  President. 

Throphilus  a.  Bkoi'Wek,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

E.  Hicks  Hehkick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

THE  AMBBICAN  SEAUN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

7«  W»U  StTMt,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  183,1,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  SaUoni'  Maoazine,  the  Seaman 't  fViend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elweli,  Pres.;  W.  C.  STt’H- 
OB8,  Trees.;  Rev,  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  core  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,(I0U  lutve  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,0UU  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  .  .  ,  « 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4  ;30  P.M. ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-«  hools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jescp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  «  e 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY’ 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects, 
k  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeala  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  I'reas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y'. 


Synod  of  Now  Mexico  at  Socorro.  N.  M.,  Friday,  Oct. 
7,  at  7.a0  P.M..  opened  with  a  se  mon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Oil- 
ohriBt.  I.  T.  Whittrmorb.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Texas  in  the  Exposition  Park  Chnrcb,  Dal- 
laa,  on  Friday,  Oct.  7  (not  28)  at  7.30  p.m. 

Waknbr  B.  Rioos,  .suted  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  in  the  Market  Street  Presbyterian 
Chnrch.  LimA  Tneeday,  Oct.  11,  at  7  p.m.  The  Synodi. 
oal  Sabbath -school  i  onventicn  will  meet  in  the  same 

Slace  on  Monday,  the  10'h.  at  7  p.m.  The  delegates  o 
ynod  are  abo  delegates  to  the  Sabhath-achool  (Conven¬ 
tion.  Free  entertainmer  t  from  Monday  evening  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  who  may  attend.  Wm.  E.  Moorr,  S.  C. 

Sraod  of  Now  York  on  Tneaday,  Oct.  18.  at  7  80  p.m.. 
in  the  Lake  Street  Chnrch,  Elmira,  and  will  be  opened 


with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble,  D.D.,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  t'hamplain,  mooerator.  Delegates  are 
requested  to  report,  for  enrollment,  at  the  obnreh,  be¬ 
tween  4.80  and  6  p.m. 

T.  Ralston  Smith,  SUted  Clerk. 

J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Missouri  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  Cihorch, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  X,  at  7  80  p.m. 

John  H.  Millkb,  Stated  Clerk. 

8;raod  of  Kansas  in  the  First  Pre«byterlsn  Chnrch 
In  Hutchins  n,  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  at  7  80  p.m. 

John  C.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Duinth,  Thnrs'lay,  Oct.  13,  at  7.80  p.m. 

Maurice  D.  Edwards,  Stoted  t  lerk. 

PBBSBYTBBIBS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  In  Otlsco 
N.  Y.,  September  19,  at  7.30  p  m.  The  delegates  will  be 
met  with  conveyances  at  the  Street  car  terminos.  In 
^on^^^alley,  at  3  p.m.  Send  early  notice  to  Rev. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Yates  City,  Ill.,  on  Monday. 
Sept.  19,  at  7..30  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornklibon,  S.  C.  1 

Presbu^ry  of  Cairo  In  Metropolis,  111.,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
27.  at  7.80  P.M.  B.  (J.  Swan,  Stated  (:ierk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich  ,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  T.  Middlemis,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  the  New  Jersey  chnrch  on 
Monday,  Sept.  26,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  K,  Gibson,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Bapids  in  the  Presbvterlan 
;  church  of  Tnstin,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  In  Lowry  City,  Mo.,  on 
Tneeday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.30  P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  S.  C. 

FresbyUry  of  BlnKhamton  in  the  Presbyterian 
church, Deposit,  N.  Y..  on  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  T.,"#  p.m. 

John  MoVet,  SUted  Clerk. 

Plane  Presbytery  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  In  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20.  at  2  p.m. 

V4  ALTER  H.  Clark,  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Lima.  N.  Y..  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7io  p.m,  Lkvi  Parsons,  SUted  Clerk. 

LanslM  Presbytery  at  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
*  2?’  Annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterial 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  21,  at  the  same  place. 

C.  P.  Qu  CK,  suted  Clerk. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery  In  Pennington  chnrch. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  10.30  a.m.  A.  L.  Armstrono,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  In  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  In  Trov,  Pa.,  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  specisJ  r^uced  rates 
from  the  railroada  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Troy  in  the  chnrch  of  North  Gran¬ 
ville,  N .  Y  ,  Monday.  Sept.  19,  at  2  p.m. 

Arthur  Huntington  Allbn,  suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  In  Burdett  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7.80  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
Sept. 26, at 8  P.M.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lockport.  N,  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19.  com¬ 
mencing  at  8.45  P.M.  H.  T.  Cradsbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  ChicMO  Heights,  Monday, 
Got.  8.  at  10 30  A.M.  James  Frothinoham,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Mancheeter,  111.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  20.  at  7  30  p.m.  A  conve  tion  of  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  will  l.e  held  In  connection  with  the  Pr-  s- 
bytery.  IL**  ^Thomas  D.  Looan,  State  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Sept  19,  at  7.30  p.m.  David  F.  BoNNER,sUted  Clerk. 

Piesbytery  of  Lima  at  Blnffton,  Ohio,  on  Monday 
evening.  Sept.  28.  j.  A  Gordon,  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  the  chnrch  In  Pike,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  26,  at  7  30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Long  Island  Presbytery  st  Centre  Moriches,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  27,  at  7.30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  South  Street 
Church,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  9  30 
A.M.  Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  at  Cambridge,  Wls  ,  Tues¬ 
day,  8ept.20.  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  P.  Dysabt,  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Monday. 
Sept.  19.  at  7.30  p.m.  YV.  D.  Sexton,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Huron  In  Genoa  M-  nday.  Sept.  26,  at 
7  P.M.  Anniversary  service  of  Westminster  SUndards 
on  Tuesday  at  2  30  p.m.  Annual  meeting  of  Woman's 
Presbytertal  Home  Misslonari  Society  on  Tue-day. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Caynga  at  Union  Springs  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  27.  at  2  p.m.  C.  H.  Beebe.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Colnmbia  at  Hillsdsle,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
20.  «  *  F  M.  C,  G.  Hazard,  Stated  (Jlerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  In  Big  Spring  Church.  New- 
vllle,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  27.  at  7  p.m. 

Wm.  a.  West.  SUted  Clerk. 
of  Utica  in  Orlskany  on  Monday,  Sept.  28, 
at  7.30  p.m.  •  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S'ated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  the  Black  HIlUin  thecburch  at  Edge 
mont  on  Tuesday,  Sept  20,  at  7  30  p  m. 

W.  s.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Central  DakoU  at  Woonfocket,  8.  D., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  at  7  3ii  p.m.  G.  A.  White,  8.  C. 

Presbjtenf  «f  Westchester  In  the  Presbyterian 
ohurcb.  Mabopac  F«lls.  N.  Y..  beginning  Monday.  ()ct. 
8,  at  7.45  P.M.  Sp«  clal  glfu  are  asked  from  the  chur  hes 
to  make  up  the  estimated  deficit,  of  *5)0  (Minutes,  p,  61). 
Ministers  and  elder-deW  ates  are  requested  to  give  in>- 
tlce  of  Intention  to  epnsentto  Rev.  J.  J.  Wolf.  Mabo¬ 
pac  Falls.  N.  Y  ,  not  later  than  Hept.  X.  Train  leaves 
I55th  St.  and  8th  Ave.  (Putnam  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R.)  for  Mahopao  Falls  at  4.38  p.m.  Conveyances  will 
meet  train  on  Harlem  Division,  which  arrives  at  L«ke 
Mahopac  about  6  pm.  W.  J.  Cummino,  SUted  Clerk 

Presbytery  nf  borlhnmberland  In  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  A  Uliamsport,  Pa.,  Monday,  Sept.  ».  at  3  p.m. 

J.  D.  Cook,  sUtetl  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  the  College  Hill  Cbnroh, 
Easton,  Pa..  Tuesday,  S^pr.  20.  at  7.46  p.m. 

J.  W.  Bisobott,  suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  >  ewton  in  the  Presb)  terian  church  of 
Marksboro,  N.  J  ,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  at  8  p.m. 

Statbd  Ci.erk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Rose,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
20,  at  2  p.m.  Report*-  from  all  SUndlng  Committees  «nll 
be  called  for.  H  B.  Mayo.  Acting  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Chnrch,  Newark, 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  commencing  at  10  .m. 

JuL.  H.  Wolff,  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  (H  ashlngton  City  on  Monday,  Oct.  3, 
at  7.80  P.M  ,  In  the  Takoma  Pa-'k  chn-'ch.  Let  this  notice 
be  annonnred  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  immedi¬ 
ately  piecedlng  the  me-ting.  Remindatory.— 1.  'o 
Ministers,  of  Rules  14  and  j5of  Manual  ot  Presbytery. 

2.  To  Sessions,  of  Rules  24  to  81  of  Manual  of  Presbytery. 

3.  To  Cbnrcbes,  of  Rul^s  83  and  42  of  Manual  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  B.  F.  Bittinqsr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Vlizabetb  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  4.  at  11  a.m.  Samuel  Parry,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  the  Westminster 
Church.  Jersey  City,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  4.  at  10  a.m.  The 
attendance  of  every  minister  and  of  an  eld  r  from  each 
chnrch  session  is  Ini  portent. 

George  R.  Garrbtson,  Stated  Cletk. 

Presbytery  of  Rteuben  In  'he  Presbyterian  church  at 
Pnlteny,  N.  Y.,  Monday.  Sept.  19  at  7  30  P.M. 

Edward  M.  Deems.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  In  Calvary  Church  Cam¬ 
den,  on 'Tuesday,  Sepl.27,  at  10  A.M.  Henry  Reeves,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Kt.  Lawrence  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y., 
Monday,  Sept. 26, at  7.80  p.m.  L.  Merrill  M illbr,  S.C. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers*  Association  of  New 
York  City  anil  Vicinity  will  hold  its  first  meeting  this 
fall  on  Monday,  Sept.  19.  at  11.4.5  a.m..  In  the  i  arlors  of 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  (  hurcb.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Maitland  Alexander,  pas  or  ot  the  Harlem  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  will  present  a  ’’Review  of  the  “Gospel  of 
Divine  Sacrifice.’ "  The  meeting  closes  promptly  at  one 
o’cl  ck  p.m.  Any  minister  of  the  Presbyterian,  R^ 
formed  or  Congregational  Chur  h  will  he  made  wel¬ 
come,  and  may  participate  in  the  discussion. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
B>>aril  of  Home  Missionx  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Sept.  20, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  at  166  Fifth  Avenue. 


PROSECUTION  OF  TICKET-SCALPERS. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  7.  The  people  of  Cincinnati  have 
thrown  a  firebrand  into  the  camp  of  the  railroad  ticket- 
scalpers  A  short  time  ago  the  C<  mmon  Council  of 
Cincinn  ti  passed  an  or-iinanoe  regulating  the  ticket¬ 
s'  alpers  within  the  city  MmiU  It  provided  that  each 
scalper  should  be  licensed,  and  give  bonds  against  the 
selling  of  xpurlons,  counterfeit  or  stolon  tickets.  This 
morning  eight  ticket-scalpers  were  fined  In  the  police 
court,  and  there  are  six  others  in  JhH  Judge  Harmon, 
Attorney-Gei  oral  of  the  United  SUtes  in  Pieeident 
( leveland's  Clabtnet,  and  uther  prominent  lawyers  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  police  (xrart  against  the  scalpers  and  se¬ 
cured  their  conviction. 

■  be  interest  taken  in  prosecuting  those  engaged  In 
this  Illegitimate  business  Is  remarkable,  but  the  people 
of  Cln  Tnnati  have  apparently  determined  to  root  out 
the  evil  from  their  city.— From  New  York  TrUune,  Sept. 
8th,  1886. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  newspapers  lately 
about  the  dlS'-ontinuance  of  “The  Lake  Shore  Limited,  ’ 
the  New  York  Cential's  twenty  four  hour  train  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

There  is  no  truth  in  this  rumor.  “The  Lake  Shore 
Limited  ”  will  con  inue  to  mn  every  day  In  the  year 
over  the  New  York  Ot  tral  &  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  -'ontbem  Railroads,  the  same  tracks 
that  carried  the  Exposition  Flyer,  between  New  York 
and  I  hicago,  lu  twenty  hours,  lor  175  days  daring  the 
World’s  Fair. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  SooTHiNa  Syrup  has  been  used  ler  over 
fifty  years  by  mlUlons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  suoceea  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  beat 
remedy  (or  OlarrhoBa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DmggUts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  oenta  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wlii» 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kiid. 


OMAHA  FXPOSITION. 

Eight-Day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Kallruad, 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a  special  eight-day  personally-coinlucleii  tour  to  the 
Trans-Missi  sippland  International  Exposition  at  Oma¬ 
ha  on  October  1,  allowing  four  full  days  at  <  he  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Rouad-trlp  tickets.  Including  transportation  and 
Pullmau  berth  in  each  direction,  meals  in  dining  car 
going  and  returning,  hotel  accommodations  and  meals 
at  O  aba,  admissions  to  the  Fair,  and  carriage  drive 
and  hotel  accommodations  at  Chicago,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  $100  from  New  York;  W  from  Phllailelphla; 
$95  from  Washington  and  Kaltimo'e;  $91  from  Wil- 
llamsp-  rt  ai.d  Harrisburg;  $80  from  Pitt-burg;  and  pro- 
p  rttonate  rates  from  other  points. 

The  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Tourist  Agent 
and  Chaperon,  and  will  travel  in  special  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  cars. 

F-.r  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  remain 
longer  in  Omaha,  tickets  will  be  made  good  to  return  on 
regular  trains  until  November  15.  Inclnsive.  Such 
tickets  include  only  railway  transportation  retnri  Ing, 
with  reduction  of  $16  from  above  rates  from  all  points. 

For  fur* her  Inform  tlon  apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tour¬ 
ist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


The  King  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

These  islands,  forming  an  important  Pacific  group 
which  extends  for  2,5(10  miles,  are  familiar  as  the  scenes 
of  Am  r  can  missionary  work  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Most  of  the  Islands  are  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and 
have  the  wet  a  d  dry  season  common  to  a  tropical  re- 
g  on.  Thetnhabitrnts.  whobearevidenttraoesof  Malay, 
Papuan  and  Samoan  blood,  sprak  various tribaldUlecto. 
They  have  strongly  bnilt  bodies  of  a  dark  copper  color, 
and  are  gentle  and  amiable.  Until  1889,  when  they  were 
expelled  by  Spain.  A -  e- lean  missionaries  were  doing 
much  toward  the  civilization  of  the  natives. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  war  with  Spain,  the  King  of 
On  (Caioline  Islands)  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  Span- 
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September  16,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ish  government  at  Manila.  As  tbe  best  means  of  ad* 
Sluicing  and  establishing  a  condition  of  things  that 
wonld  prevent  all  fu  nre  •»ntbreaks,  ■  he  King  was  intro* 
dnoM  to  the  ‘'great  civUlser,"  the  Singer  Sewin 
Machine,  and  a  reproduction  of  i  is  photograph,  seate 
at  ue  piachine.  with  his  Secretary  of  State  standin 
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,  leen  any  day  at  the  ofBne  of  The 

nger  Manufaeturing  Co  ,14#  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


TOERS  TO  THE  EPPEB  SOUTH. 

Two  Personally-Conducted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  OettysboiY.  Luray,  Natural  Bridge, 
Richmond,  Washington,  &c. 

September  28  and  October  1#  are  the  dates  selected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  R<ilrottd  Company  for  Its  two  early 


and  WasbiiiKton,  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Th“  Tound-trtp  ra'e,  Inrludinx  all  necessary  expenses, 
Is  $65  from  New  York,  $63  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  p<'ints. 

Each  to  r  covers  a  period  of  eleven  days,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  company's  Tourist  Agents.  He 
will  be  assls'etl  by  an  experlenesd  lady  as  Chaperm  , 
whose  especial  charge  « ill  be  ladles  unaccompanied  by 
male  escort. 

Special  trains  of  parlor  cars  are  provided  for  the  ex- 
clublve  use  »t  each  party.  In  which  the  entire  round 
trip  from  New  Y'  rk  is  mnde. 

For  de  ailed  Itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents,  or  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  78#  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assist¬ 
ant  Genet  al  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

MARRIAGES. 

Buknhaii— Adams.-  At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  August  30.  at  the  home  of  Prof.  J.  M.  MePherron, 
by  Rev  Guy  W.  a  ad-worth,  Piesldent  of  Occidental 
College.  Rev.  Then:  F.  Burnham,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Vallejo,  Cal,,  and  Miss  Lucia  Evelyn 
Adams,  sister  of  Rev.  John  Quincy  Adams. 


WOODIiAWN  CBMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office,  No.  80  Bast  88d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


Young  L  ADY  as  companion  for  home  life  or  travel 
well  qualifled;  references.  Address  X  Y  Z,  The 
Evangelist. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  B.,  The 
Evangelist. 


NRW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chardsb  Sor'bner'b  Sonb,  New  York:  Encyclopedia 
of  Sacred  Theology— Its  Principles;  Abraham  Knyper, 
D.D.  Tranwlated  by  Rev.  J.  Hendrik  de  Vries,  M.A. 
With  an  Intrnduct’on  by  Professor  Benjamin  B.  War- 

field,  D  D.,  LL  D.  f4.(K). - -The  Problems  of  Philosophy; 

John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph.D.  $1.00. - C.  use- and  Conse¬ 
quences;  John  J^y  Chapman.  $1.25. - The  Book  of 

Games,  with  Directions  How  to  Play  Them;  Mary  'White. 

$1.01). -  he  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesu*  Christ; 

Edmond  Stapfer.  Translated  by  Loul-e  Sevmour  Hough¬ 
ton.  $1.25. - Stories  by  Foreign  Authors:  Italian,  75 

cents;  Poll-h,  Greek,  Belgian  and  Hungarian,  75  cents. 

Harper  and  BROTRXR3,New  York:  A  Constitutional 
History  of  the  American  People— H76-1850.  In  Two  Vol¬ 
umes;  Frauds  Newton  Ihorpe  $2.50  per  volume. - 

China  In  Transformation;  Archibald  R.  Colqnhonn. 

$3  00. - A  Study  of  a  Child;  Louise  E.  Hogan.  $2.60. 

- The  Golfer's  Alphabet.  Illnstratlons  by  A.  B.  Frost: 

Rhymes  by  W.  G.  Van  T.  Sutphen.  $1.50. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Compa  t.  New  York;  The  Bible  of 
St.  Mark  Sc.  Mark's  Church- The  Altar  and  Throne  of 
Venice;  Alexander  Robertson.  D.D.  t3.60. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York:  America's  For¬ 
eign  Policy.  Essays  and  Addres-es  by  Theodore  Salis¬ 
bury  Woolsey,  M.A.  $1.25. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  New  York:  The'Story  of 
John  G.  Paton  Told  for  Young  Folks;  or  Thirty  Years 
among  tbe  South  Sea  Cannibals;  The  Rev.  James  Paton, 
B.A.  $1.00. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  Modern 
Reader's  Ible.  The  Gospel,  Epistles  and  RevelHtlon 
of  St.  John.  Edited  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  .50  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Retell  Company,  New  York:  Lights 


I>RUNKBNNI1S<1  IS  A  D18EA8B. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  particulars  how  to  cure  “  Drunkenness 
or  the  Liquor  H-blt”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient.  Address 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haines,  No.  439  Race  SL,  Cincinnati,  O. 


and  Shadows  of  American  Life;  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D. 

$1.00. - Missions  and  Politics  In  Asia;  Robert  K.  Speer. 

$1.00. - John  G.  Paton,  Missionary  to  the  New  Hebri¬ 

des.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  His  Brother.  Vol. 
III.  50  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York:  Half  Moon  Series. 
The  Doctor  in  Old  New  York;  F.  H.  Boe»orth.M.  D. 

10  cents. - Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American 

Stat  smen— Henry  Clay;  Elbert  Huubard.  10  cents. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston 
and  Chicago:  The  Redemption  of  Freetown;  Rev. 

Charles  M.  Sheldon.  25  cents. - The  Deeper  Life  Se- 

rl-‘S.  The  Indwelling  God;  Rev.  Char  es  A.  Dickinson, 
D.D.  25  cents.  A  Fence  of  Trust;  Mary  F,  Butts.  25 
cents.  Answered  I ;  Chapman,  Torrey,  Yatman,  David¬ 
son  a  d  Murphy.  25  c  nts.  Little  Sermons  for  One; 
Amos  R.  Wells.  25  cents.  Well  Built;  Rev.  Theodore 

L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  25  cents. - Eighty  Pleasant  Evenings. 

35  cents. — Citizens  in  Training.  A  Manual  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Cit'zenshlp;  Amos  R.  Wells.  35  cents. 

E.  AND  J.  B,  Young  and  Company,  New  York:  Sun¬ 
day  Reading  for  the  Young,  1899.  $1.25. 

The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia:  Friends  and  Foes  of 
Youth;  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.  50  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Alcestlsof  Euripi¬ 
des.  Edited  by  Herman  Wadsworth  Hayley,  Ph  D. 
$1.60. - Athenmum  Pre-s  Series.  S  leot  Poems  of  Shel¬ 
ley.  Edited  by  W.J.  Alexander.  $1.25. - Tbe  Elements 

of  Physios;  Alfred  Payson  Gsge,  Ph.D.  $1.20. 

Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston:  War  of  1812  Series.  The 
Boys  with  Old  Hickory;  Everett  P.  Tomlinson.  $1.50. 
- Songs  of  War  and  Peace;  Sam  Walter  Foss.  $IJ!5. 

J.  8.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  Now  York; 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Our  War  with  Spain;  John  R. 
Muslck.  Paper,  25  cents. — The  Fate  of  a  Soldier;  Hen¬ 
ryk  Sienklewicz.  Translated  by  J.  Christian  Bay.  Pa¬ 
per,  25  cents.  _ 

PBBIODIOAI.8. 

September:  The  Biblical  World;  Musical  Times;  The 
New  World;  Sunshine;  The  Critic;  Treasury  of  ^lig- 
Inus  Thought;  Good  Words;  The  Sunday  Magazine; 
Education;  The  Book  Boyer;  Self-Culture;  Living  Age; 
Architecture  and  Building;  Literary  Digest;  Vick’s 
Magazine;  Good  Housekeeping;  The  Record. 

RBPORTS  AND  PAHPHLBT8. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  the  Year 
ending  September  80, 1897. 

Dixon’s  Sermons.  The  Philippines— Can  We  Retreat  7 
—Roosevelt,  the  Heroic  Leader— Alger  and  Why  He 
Should  Resign. 

Indian  Rights  Association:  A  Review  of  the  Spotted 
Hawk  Case. 

COLLSOK  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina,  will  give 
■pecial  attention  ta  micaiona.  during  the  aeeaion 
about  to  begin.  Profeaeor  Brimm  will  lecture 
on  the  aubject.  In  tbe  Junior  and  Senior 
claeaea  one  hour  a  week  for  each  claae  ia  pro 
vided  for  and  two  hours  a  week  in  the  Middle 
claaa.  Text  booke  will  be  uaed,  but  much  of 
the  work  ia  to  be  done  through  lectures  and  syl 
labi,  and  an  extended  course  of  parallel  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  students. 

There  is  a  Presbyterian  College  for  Women 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  beautifully  located 
in  tbe  centre  of  a  five  acre  plot,  itself  in  the 
centre  of  the  fine  old  town.  Miss  L.  W.  Long 
is  at  its  head.  Tbe  winter  climate  down  there 
ia  doubtless  of  the  best  for  tender  lungs. 


Died,  August  29, 1898,  at  her  home  In  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Mrs. 

Malvina  Wilcox  Curtis,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Harvey 

Clurtls,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  born  in  Bridport,  Vermont, 
March  11th.  1820  and  spent  her  early  years  in 
her  native  State  at  Bridport  and  Castleton. 
Devoting  her  life  to  teaching,  she  came  West 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  taught  with  great 
success  at  Lancaster  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  In  1859  she  was  married  to 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Harvey  Curtis,  President  of  Knox 
College,  but  was  soon  left  a  widow,  after  only 
three  years  of  wedded  life.  For  some  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  conducted  a  private 
school  in  her  own  home,  in  Qahsburg,  and  made 
a  strong  impress  upon  many  minds  and  hearts. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  and  of 
rerarkable  Christian  faith.  Her  'ong  life  was 
singularly  useful  and  fruitful,  and  her  last  days 
were  days  of  peace  though  marked  by  great 
suffering. 


When  Agne 
Shakes  voo 


you  can  shake  the  Ague  by  using 
AYER’S  AGUE  CURB.  It  is  the 
one  certain  and  infallible  enre  for 
that  depleting  disease.  It  has  been 
tried  in  many  countries  and  under 
various  conditions,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  fail.  An  old  veteran 
writes: — 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  my  ex¬ 
perience  many  years  ago  with  Ayer’s  Ague 
Core.  The  year  before  the  war  I  was  ia 
Kansas.  Some  twenty  of  as  were  engaged  ia 
farming,  and  suddenly  all  were  taken  with 
fever  and  ague.  We  tried  almost  everything 
without  getting  any  help,  till  at  last  I  sent  to 
the  city  and  procured  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Ague 
Cure.  I  recovered  at  ones.  The  others  fol¬ 
lowed  my  example,  and  they,  too,  recovered. 
Every  one  in  oamp  took  tho  remedy  and  was 
cored  by  it.  I  went  all  through  the  war, 
have  lived  in  thirteen  different  states  of  the 
Union,  and  have  nevsr  had  the  ague  since.” 

0.  B.  SMITH,  St  Augustine,  Fla. 

Thert’s  only  one  thing  to  get  for  ague : 

<ti  urn's 

Ague  cure. 


RK8CUINO  THR  AROTIO  WHA  LRR8. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  St  Michael, 
via  Victoria,  dated  Auguat  25th,  announoing  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  with  the 
offleeru  and  crews  from  the  wrecked  veaeela  off 
Point  Barrow.  The  Bear  left  St  Michael  on  ita 
voyage  of  relief  on  July  5,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Point  Barrow  on  the  28th,  the  firat 
ship  to  arrive  this  eesaon. 

There  they  found  tbe  crews  of  three  wrecked 
whalers,  tbe  Jeaee  H.  Freeman,  Orca,  and 
Boi-ario,  and  taking  them  aboard  gave  them  the 
first  square  meal  they  had  had  for  many  days. 
Later  on,  aa  they  were  steaming  westward,  the 
Bear  was  caught  in  tbe  ice  pack  and  held  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  fortnight,  when  the  ice  fortu¬ 
nately  opened  its  iron  grip  and  they  were  able 
to  escape  to  open  water.  On  tbe  way  down  at 
Point  Hope  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  the^ 
schooner  Louise  J.  Kenney,  which  bad  been  ’ 
wrecked  tbe  day  before,  were  taken  aboard,  thus 
bringing  tbe  number  of  reacued  men  to  106. 


To  assure  tbe  traveiling  public  that  the  “Lake 
Shore  Limited,”  which  has  long  been  counted 
one  of  tbe  most  luxurious  of  the  trains  between 
here  and  Chicago,  ia  not  to  be  discontinued,  the 
three  railroad  companies  who  combine  in  it 
bave  lately  iesued  a  new  illustrated  time  table. 
In  tbis  we  find  depicted  the  various  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  add  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the 
tourist,  and  also  a  full  ”M«>m'iranda  of  tbe 
Trip,”  that  ia  a  convenient  gu  de  to  all  that  ia 
passed  along  tbe  route.  Truly,  when  we  can 
travel  with  auch  comfort,  a  loog  railroad  jour¬ 
ney  is  DO  more  to  be  feared. 


<s  ■ 
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THE  PHIUPPINE  ISLANDERS. 

The  account  of  these  lelandere  given  in  the 
hurt  Fortnightly  Beview.by  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett 
ia  BO  full  of  intereeting  information  and  ia  ao 
evidently  written  by  oc.e  who  has  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  we  quote  from  it  at  length 
for  the  benefit  of  our^readera.  Beginning  with 
a  little  historic  retrospect,  Mrs.  Garnett  eaya: 

Both  the  great  island  poeseesione— in  the  West 
and  Bast  Indies  respectively— which  are  now  the 
seats  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  were,  for  a  time  during  last  century, 
poaeeasions  of  the  British  Empire.  Havana  and 
Manila  were  both  captured  by  Great  Britain 
in  1762,  and  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  occupied. 
At  the  peace  of  Paris,  however  (1763),  which 
concluded  the  Seven  Yeara’  War,  Canada,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  various  islands  in  the  West  Indies  hav¬ 
ing  been  cedrd  by  France,  and  Florida  and 
Minorca  by  Spain,  Great  Britain  on  her  part 
ceded  to  the  latter  power  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Yet  there  is  still  to  be  eeen,  or  waa  dur¬ 
ing  my  residence  at  Manila — at  the  mouth  of 
the  I^ig.  atd  under  the  ramparts,  a  dilapidated 
brick  and  stucco  monument  wi  h  an  inscription 
celebrating  the  expulsion  of  the  invading  British 
by  the  noble  and  patriotic  Don  Simon  de  Anda 
— an  inscript  which  afforded  great  amusement 
to  British  naval  officers  visiting  the  port. 

Few  ie.and  cluetere  are  so  uniformly  beautiful 
as  the  Philippine  group,  nor  amoog  these  can 
any  vie  with  its  chief  island,  Luzon,  in  verdure- 
clad,  cloud  capped  mountains,  fertile  plains  and 
valleys,  wide  freshwater  rivers,  placid  inland 
lakes,  and  sparkling  waterfalla.  Discovered  by 
the  great  Magellan  in  1521,  and  named  twenty- 
one  yeara  later  by  Villalobos  in  honor  of  Philip 
II.,  then  Prince  of  Auatria,  this  archipelago 
was  finally  won  for  the  Spanish  Crown  by  the 
intrepid  Miguel  de  Legaspi.  First  obtaining  a 
footing  in  Cebu,  be,  in  1564,  subdued  part  of 
Luzon,  and  founded  Manila,  gradually  extending 
the  Spanish  Dominion  into  the  rest  of  the 
ielande  forming  hie  group. 

The  Philippine  ielanders  comprise  many 
races  and  tribes,  presenting  varied  characteris¬ 
tics.  They  may,  however,  be  claseed  generally 
into  three  chief  groups:  Ilocan  Malays  in  the 
north  of  the  archipelago,  Tagals  in  the  centre, 
and  Biaayane  in  the  south.  In  the  north  more 
particularly  there  is  an  infusion  of  Chinese, 
Formosan,  and  Japanese  blood ;  on  the  eastern 
ahorse  are  traces  of  Polynesian  or  Papuan  admix¬ 
ture  ;  while  part  of  the  population  of  the  large 
southern  island  of  Mindanao  resemble  the  Dyaks 
of  the  opposite  Bornean  coast.  But  though  the 
Philippines  have  been  for  over  three  centuries  a 
Spanish  possession,  it  is  computed  that,  at  the 
present  day,  one  ti'th  of  the  population  of  Luzon, 
and  one  fourth  that  of  the  southern  Bisayas 
islands  are  still  unsubjected  to  Spain,  while 
in  Mindanao  only  small  parts  of  the  coast  dis¬ 
tricts  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  The  only 
section  of  the  native  inhabitants  which  has  been 
completely  subdued,  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  domesticated,  are  the  Tagals,  and  some  of 
the  B  IBS)  ana  of  the  southern  islands. 

The  Tagals  are  of  a  markedly  Malay  type, 
having  smooth  black  hair,  prominent  cheek 
bones,  large,  lively  eyes,  and  fiattish  noses  wiib 
dilated  nostrila  They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  rather 
low  sta'ure,  slightly  built,  and  of  a  copper  cokr, 
more  or  less  dark.  The  absence  of  beard  in  the 
men  gives  them  a  juvenile  appearance  even  when 
middle  aged,  and  their  fraturee  generally  are 
smooth,  Bmili..g  and  unworn. 

There  is  a  right  chimney  for 
every  lamp.  The  Index  gives 
you  its  Number. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  character 
of  the  Tagals,  it  has  doubtless  been  greatly  mod 
ified  by  their  subjection  to  Spanish  rule,  and 
equally  so  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity ; 
and  they  now  present  such  a  strange  compound  of 
contradictory  qualities  that  their  moral  portrait 
is  difficult  to  depict.  The  character  of  the 
domesticated  nativa  is,  indeed  a  series  of  sur 
prises.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  study 
him  are  every  year  led  to  some  new  conclusion. 
Perhaps  it  is  beet  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
one  of  their  priests:  “They  are  big  children, 
whom  one  must  treat  as  little  ones  ’’  The 
Tagal’s  leading  characteristics,  however,  doubt¬ 
less  depend  less  on  himself  than  on  ratural  laws 
— he  ia  what  his  environment  has  made  him. 
The  old  tribal  customs,  which  had  the  gocd  of 
the  community  for  their  aim,  and  constituted 
his  primitive  morality,  are  now,  when  not  alto 
gether  forgotten,  reserved  for  native  intercourse ; 
and  the  Tagal  has  lo  moral  code  to  direct  his 
dealings  with  his  Spanish  master,  save  that 
which  he  has  himself  taught  hie  servant.  Be 
fore  entering  the  palm- leaf  hut  of  a  friend,  he 
will  spend  fully  three  minutes  in  the  interchange 
of  courteous  phrases ;  but  he  enters  a  European 
house  without  ceremony.  A  Tagal  keeps  hie 
word,  and  yet  he  is  a  liar.  Anger  he  holds  in 
horror,  he  compares  it  to  'madness,  and  prefers 
it  to  drunkenness,  which  he  also  greatly  despises. 
Insult  and  injustice  he  cannot  brook,  and  will 
unbesitatirgly  use  the  knife  to  avenge  either. 
He  will  never  willingly  confess  to  a  fault,  but 
lie  to  bide  it;  yet  he  receives  a  flogging  for  it 
without  a  murmur  Debt  he  considers  rather 
as  an  inconvenience  than  a  calamity;  when  in 
pecuniary  difficult'es  be  will  spend  all  his  ready 
cash  on  a  feast  to  his  friends,  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances;  and  be  never  thinks  of  returning  a  loan 
unsolicited  He,  on  the  other  band,  never  re¬ 
pudiates  his  debts,  but  transmits  them  to  his 
heirs,  if,  at  hie  death  they  remain  unpaid. 
Misfortune  he  bears  with  stoical  and  fatalist 
Indifference;  concerned  only  with  his  immediate 
necessities  he  is  apt  to  let  the  morrow  take  care 
of  itself.  Under  the  eye  of  a  master  he  is  the 
aost  tractable  of  beings  and  will  go  without 
food  for  hours  if  supplied  with  betel  nut  to 


chew.  He  gives  himself  no  airs  as  a  servant 
and  if  hired  as  a  coachman  will  raise  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  being  employed  as  cook,  carpenter, 
or  boatman,  being  ready  to  turn  hie  hand  to 
anything  He  has  a  profound  respect  for  the 
elders  of  bis  family,  treats  his  children  kindly 
and  ex'eads  his  aid  and  protection  to  every  one 
claiming  relationship,  however  remote.  When, 
in  the  interior,  he  ia  called  upon  lo  offer  hoapi 
taliiy  to  strangers,  he  not  only  refuses  to  accept 
payment  from  them,  in  return,  but  places  at 
their  disp:sal  his  ponies,  vehicles  atd  gun,  and 
vhowa  them  ewry  attention  in  his  power.  An 
intrepid  climber  and  rider,  be  mounts  the  tall 
forest  trees  like  a  monkey,  using  feet  and  bands 
equally;  be  rides  bare  backed  the  must  spirited 
pony,  plunges,  without  hesitation,  into  shark- 
infested  waters,  and  dives  into  alligator  haunted 
lakes  to  attack  their  occupants  Endowed  him 
self  with  courage  of  this  deecriptioo,  be  has  the 
greatest  admiration  for  bravery  in  others,  and 
an  equal  contempt  for  cowardice.  Under  a 
leader  in  whom  be  has  confidence  he  makes  an 
excellent  soldier;  but,  losing  him,  he  becomes 
at  once  demoralize!.  Incapable  of  organization 
on  any  considerable  scale,  no  revolt,  if  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Tagals,  would  have  a  chance 
of  success.  ’’ 

The  author  then  speaks  of  “brigandage," 
which  has  long  been  common  in  these  ielande, 
and  is  still  in  frequent  practice,  and  of  gam¬ 
bling,  which  she  considers  “the  one  vice  of  the 
Philippine  lelacder,  and  takes  chiefly  the  form 
of  cock  fighting — more  ruinous  for  him  in  its 
effects  than  the  earthquakes  and  cyclones  by 
which  bis  home  is  occasionally  devas'ated." 

The  sixteenth-century  colonizers  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  bad  the  wisdom  to  allow  the  natives  they 
domesticated  to  retain,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
own  tribal  government,  the  only  change  of  any 
importacce  mads  in  the  existing  system  being 
the  total  abolition  of  the  form  of  slavery  prac¬ 
tised,  While  the  Spanish  Governor  General 
took  the  place  of  the  Sultans  and  greater  chiefs, 
the  datos,  or  feudal  lords,  were  appointed 
gobemadorcilloa,  or  petty  g  vernors  of  the 
villages  and  townships,  which  were  termed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  importance,  pueblos  and  visita 
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or  retained  their  native  appellation  of  barangay. 
To  tbeee  petty  governora  and  their  lieutenants 
and  cdbezoB,  as  the  head  men  are  termed,  were 
entrusted  the  duties  of  mayor,  magiatiate,  and 
tax-collector  respectively.  They  were  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  poll  tax,  levied,  until  1881, 
under  the  ntmeof  tributo,  on  every  adult  native ; 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  statute  labor, 
which  consists  of  forty  days’  road  mending  and 
other  municipal  work,  and  some  days’  service  as 
cuadrilleros,  a  kind  of  municipal  and  cantonal 
gendarmerie  commanded  by  the  Gobernadorcil 
^oe.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  internal  organization 
of  these  islands,  instituted  at  the  conquest,  and 
perpetuated  till  the  present  day,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  rulers.  The  mass  of  the 
population  were  probably  not  long  in  coming  to 
regard  favorably  a  religion  and  government 
which  abolished  slavery,  and  replaced  by  exact 
laws  the  former  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  of  their 
datos.  The  latter  finding  themselves  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  vassals,  were  naturally  glad  to 
secure  what  honors  and  power  were  left  to  them 
by  the  conquerors  through  the  exercise  of  these 
new  functions.  Though  nominally  no  longer 
hereditary,  but  elective,  these  offices  probably 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  the  appanage  of 
the  feudal  lords.  At  the  present  day  there  are 
iivicg  in  Manila  descendants  of  these  former 
sovereigns  of  the  archipelago,  who  enjoy  a  cer¬ 
tain  consideration,  and  have  been  invariably 
loyal  to  their  Spanish  rulers.” 

The  laws  relating  to  the  property  of  married 
persons  are  exceedingly  quaint  and  interesting, 
being  entirely  in  favor  of  the  wife — the  property 
of  the  bride  is  never  settled  on  the  husband 
Mixed  marriages  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
government  and  are  very  frequent,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  deecendants  have  quicker  perceptions 
and  are  more  intelligent  than  the  pure  Tagals, 
but  this  increased  energy  introduced  by  the  ad 
mixture  of  European  with  native  blood  doesn’t 
last  beyond  the  s-  cond  generation,  and  accord 
ing  to  this  writer  there  in  subsequently  very  lit 
tie  hope  of  the  people  of  these  islands  ever  being 
sole  to  govern  themselves. 

Mrs.  Garnett  recognizes  the  evil  power  of  the 
Monastic  orders  and  yet  feels  that  ‘‘Roman  Cath 
olicism  is  undoubtedly  the  form  of  Christianity 
beat  calculated  to  impress  native  races.  Their 
pagan  idols  reappear  in  the  form  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  ’gratify  the  instinctive  want  of 
anthropomorphic  and  visible  objects  of  worship. 
The  mini  of  the  Philippine  native  is  realistic  to 
a  degree,  devoid  of  all  conception  of  things  ab¬ 
stract,  and  his  ideas  of  religion  are  limited  to 
its  outward  symbols  and  the  rites  connicted  with 
them.  The  Maes  does  not  greatly  appeal  to  his 
religious  emotions.  Patty  officials  were  formerly 
bound,  under  pain  of  the  lash,  to  attend ;  but 
the  want  of  a  clean  shirt  is  quite  sufficient  rea 
eon  for  a  private  individual  to  absent  himself. 
No  p'eeeure  is,  however,  necessary  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  pass 
half  their  lives  between  adoration  of  the  images, 
Mariolatry,  and  the  confessional.” 

The  paper  ends  with  the  following  paragaph : 

‘‘I  began  this  paper  with  recalling  the  former 
British  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  and  as  it 
seems  likely  that  they  will  soon  be  occupied  by 
our  American  kinsmen,  or  possibly,  by  some 
arrangement  with  them,  re-occupied  by  our 
selves,  1  shall  conclude  by  pointing  out  their 
exceedingly  important  geographical  and  political 
position.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  South  China 
Sea  are  formed  by  the  Philippines  and  Borneo, 
and  are,  therefore,  one  half  Spanish,  and  one- 
half  British ;  and  the  British  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  French  Cochin  China,  form  the  western 
shores,  with  Hong  Kong  at  the  head  of  this 
narrow,  storm  tossid  sea.  Thus  situated,  I  can 
not  but  agree  with  the  politicians  who  think 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  aliow  these  islands  to  oome  into  the  posses 
Sion  of  any  other  great  power  than  the  United 
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AND  PREMIUMS.- FACTORY  TO  FAMILY, 
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States  or  ourselves.  Certainly  the  Spaniards 
have,  by  their  misgovernment,  hardly  less  for¬ 
feited.  here  than  in  Cuba  all  rightful  claim  to 
remain  in  possession  after  defeat  in  the  war 
which  this  misgovernment  has  provoked.  The 
trade  of  the  Philippines  has  long  been  chiefiy 
in  the  hands  *of  British  and  American  firms. 
Under  either  British  or  American  government, 
these  islands  would  undoubtedly  have  their  im¬ 
mense  material  wealth  developed  as  it  has  never 
yet  been,  or  ever  will  be,  under  such  an  effete 
power  as  Spain.  And  it  may  be  added  that  with 
the  Philippines  go  the  great  islet,  rather  than 
island -groups  to  the  eastward,  the  Ladronea  or 
Robber  Islands,  a  penal  settlement  and  the  Caro¬ 
lines.  May  the  near  future  bring  better  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  rightly  rebellious  Philippine  Is¬ 
landers.  ’  ’ 


As  soon  as  the  last  ends  of  the  summer  work  are 
gathered  up  and  the  reports  of  it  made  out,  we 
are  hoping  to  send  both  Mias  Majrw  and  Mrs. 
Walker  off  for  a  well-earned  rest  before  the  rush 
of  the  fall  and  winter  work  sets  in.  Many  days 
during  tbs  past  two  months  they  have  been  at 
the  office  by  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get 
the  Fresh  Air  parties  off  by  an  early  train  or 
boat,  and  quite  as  frequently  the  weary  round  of 
duty  has  kept  them  there  until  seven  or  eight  in 
the  evening  to  receive  the  returning  parties  and 
see  the  last  child  sate  in  its  home,  and  as 
there  was  usually  no  let  up  to  the  demand  upon 
their  sympathies  and  energies  during  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  hours  of  sweltering  heat,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  their  need  of  rest  now,  and  we 
hope  they  will  find  the  most  refreshing  of 
autumn  breezes  to  rest  and  strengthen  them. 

We  have  been  grateful  to  a  number  of  friends 
for  responding  to  our  late  appeals  and  have 
written  whenever  the  address  was  given,  but 
wish  to  acknowledge  here,  the  16.00  received 
from  ‘‘A  friend  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey” ; 
and  12.00  from  “M.  E.  8.,”  in  Boon  ton,  for 
relief  of  the  two  poor  women  of  whom  we  wrote 
in  the  issue  of  September  1st,  and  the  16.00  sent 
for  the  general  needs  of  the  work  from  “A  friend 
of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  ”  in  Blast  North- 
field,  Massachusetts. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 


48  Henry  Street, 
kas.  JvLiAm  Hsatb.  Obalrman. 

Miss  Ahka  R.  Bsals,  Oor.  Beo’y. 

Mias  Olaba  Fians,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alios  OMatsb,  Snpt 


THE  CHANUE  OF  SEASONS. 

This  delightful  weather,  with  its  refreshing 
breezes,  haa  come  at  just  the  right  moment,  for 
not  only  did  it  seem  that  poor,  suffering  humanity 
in  the  crowded  districts  of  our  cities  could  stand 
no  longer  those  continued  days  of  with¬ 
ering  heat,  but  witn  the  first  week  of 
September  the  various  summer  homes 
begin  to  close,  and  the  children  must  be  , 
hurried  back  for  the  opening  of  the 
schools  this  week. 


The  vital  statistics  of  the  city  show  that  dur. 


This  marked  change 
in  weather  and  season  brings  an  entire 
change  in  our  work  at  Henry  Street. 

The  nurse  finished  her  rounds  with  the 
summer  corps  of  young  doctors  the  last 
of  August  and  returned  to  her  regular 
duties.  Any  sick  cases  left  on  our 
hands  now  must  be  looked  after  by  our  |HH 
faithful  visitor,  who  is  never  too  busy 
or  too  tired  to  care  for  one  more  suf. 
ferer  or  to  carry  fiowers,  delicacies,  and  ■n||B 
cheer  into  another  sad  home. 

This  week  our  kindergarten  opens, 
bringing  anxiety  to  some  of  us  be-  IHI 
cause  of  our  empty  treasury.  So 
far  we  have  not  a  penny  pledged 
for  the  expenses  of  the  little  school  which  amount 
to  a  little  over  fifty  dollars  a  month.  But  we 
are  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  value  and  impor 
tance  of  this  branch  of  the  work  that  we  shall 
open  as  usual  with  full  faith  that  the  funds  will 
come  as  they  are  needed.  If  more  people  could 
watch  the  delight  and  improvement  of  the  fifty 
children  as  we  do,  and  nee  the  relief  it  is  to 
the  mothers  to  know  their  little  ones  are  so  well 
cared  for  during  these  morning  hours,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  money. 


THB  KINUZBOARTSX. 

ing  the  seven  days  of  consecutive  heat  in  early 
September  there  were  216  deaths  from  hast 
stroke  and  more  than  600  cases  of  prostration. 
An  usual  the  babies  suffered  most,  and  during 
the  first  five  days  the  deaths  of  240  children  under 
ten  yearn  were  reported  to  tbe  Board  of  Health, 
many  of  which  were  indirectly  canned  by  the 
heat.  It  in  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  Sep¬ 
tember  breezes  have  at  last  brought  relief  and 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  more  such 
prolonged  suffering  this  ysar. 


■ay- 


so 
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Scboole  anb  CoUcgee, 


MKW  YORK. 


Union  Tbeologial  Seminary, 

700  Park  Avenue,  Hew  York, 

The  next  term  will  becrle  Wedneeday,  September 
aotb,  1800. 

The  Facnlty  will  meet  new  atndente  in  the  Preeident’e 
room,  at  8.80  a.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  r.M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  dellrered  in  the  Adams 
CbapeU  by  Rer  Professor  Arthur  C.  McOillert,  D.D., 
Thursday,  September  28th,  at  4  p.m 

E.  M.  KiNOSLET,  Secretary. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

The  next  term  will  begin 
WRDNKSDAY,  SKPTBMBEB  Xlst,  1898. 

Enrollment  of  students,  10  a.m . ;  assignment  of  rooms, 
8  P.M.:  prarers,  6  p.m.  Opening  address  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Orenville  Darling,  O.D,, 7.30  p.m.  For  Informs* 
tion  write  to 

Hbsrt  M.  Booth,  President,  Anbnm,  N.  Y. 


MBW  JKB8BY. 


Olells  College 


AURORA, 

CAYUGA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 

This  strongly 
endowed  Insu- 
tuttou  now 
stands  among 
the  Drst  of  the 
colleges  for 

Soung  women 
1  this  country. 

Founded  in  1888 
by  Henry  Wells, 

E^.  (originator 
of  Wells- Far¬ 
go  Express  Co.), 
and8ubs*quent- 
ly  the  recipient 
of  large  gifts 

from  him  and  from  Mr.  Ed  win  B.  Morgan.  The  progrese  of  this 
oollere  has  been  rapid,  and  It  has  been  oonstsntly  broadening 
Its  fleld  and  raising  Its  standard  until  it  Is  now  among  the  fore¬ 
most  In  Its  educational  facilities.  Young  women  who  Intend 
taking  a  college  course  •  re  invited  to  send  for  the  prwpectus  of 
Wells  Coll  ge,  or,  if  possible,  give  It  a  iiersonal  inspection. 
Address  Wn.IAAM  EVEHETT  WATERS,  Ph.D., 


New  York 
University 


Comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
I.AW  l^hool  (with  Day  and  Even¬ 
ing  Classes).  Medical  College, 
Graduate  School,  Pedogon,  B^- 
OINKERINO  and  UNIVEK- 
8ITY  COIiliBOB.  For  circulars 
address 

L.  J.  Tompkins,  Registrar,  Washington  Sgnare,  New  York  City 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

781  Madison  Aye.  (84th  8t.),  New  York. 

79lh  year  opens  Sept.  28.  English  and  Classical  Day  i 
for  Boys.  Primary  Clasa  O)  mnaslnm. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 

MANEICS.  N.  Y. 

A  Military  Boarding  School. 

Next  term  begins  September  I4th,  1888.  Summer  school  Is  now 
open.  Amily  to  WM.  VERBIXIK,  Snpt. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Socoeasors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
MOASDIjrO  AVD  DAT  SCHOOL  TOB  OIRLS. 
ESTABLISHED  1816. 

New  Location,  176  W.  Tld  Street,  Sherman  Sqaare. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOB  GIKLS,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.  33rd  TBAi 
Aoadeaslo,  AdvanceiL  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dipl 
maa  ^ven  In  each.  Certificate  admits  to  Vasaar  and  Welleale; 
Special  ocniraes  In  Art,  Mnalc,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  ha 
hoars  from  New  York. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Bovt—Prtvonfa  for  CoOege  or  Business— A 
CTinstian  Home  and  Seltool. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1863,  Is  beautifully  situated,  with 
large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  line  gymnaslom, 
Tt-TT"  heating,  and  every  snrronndlng  refined,  h^thful  and 
h^Wy.  For  terms,  coarse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHiEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Prlnclpnl. 

Fall  Term  be^ns  September  22. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


Albtnv  Female  Academy,^AB^^£^<ii£yfchooL 

mh  Fan  Bead  on  op  na  eptamber  ad.  Pr-pares  for  aU  oollegea 
■sea  Foreign  langnagee  ty  native  eachera 
lepartmenta  Studio  lind  laboratory  admlr- 
i(Uw  new,  ^actons,  airy,  sonny.  Home 
iocy  A  Plympton,  PrlndpaL 


Three  Acad  myOoorsea 
Beet  methods  in  all  d< 
ably  equipped.  Bniii 
Ufa  healthful,  refined,  Christian' 


RYE  SEMINARY 


For 

partlculan 

_  addreas 

Maa  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Miasn  STOWE,  Bye,  New  York 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

Mth  year  begins  Sratember  2L  For  paiticalars  addreas 
A  O.  BXNKDlcr,  AM.,  Principal,  Clinton,  New  York. 

MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

BoMdtng  and  Day  School  (Limited).  Be-opens  October  A 
736  Madison  Ayenne,  New  York. 


The  eerret  of  Thomae  Arnold'*  infuenee  over  hi*  pupil*  via* 
personal  eontaet.  Boyt  want  eympathy,  and  they  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  influenced  till  they  feed  they  have  it. 

AMONG  THE  PINES 

Thorough  and  Attractlva 
Prepares  for  College,  Scien¬ 
tific  School  or  Butineta 
JAMES  W.  MOREY, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 


BI.JLIU|fPRESBYTERTAL  ACADEMY 
Blnlratown.  N.  J.  John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  5l8t  year. 
Prepares  (or  any  (Mllege.  Tboroaxh  practical  training  (or 
boslneoe.  Music,  Art;  li>rre,  well  equipped  laboratorlea  New 
recitation  hall.  La’ge  endowment  Justifles  low  ratex.  Board 
and  tuition  0225.  C'o-educatloniJ.  Apply  to  Rev.  John  C. 
Shabpb,  D.l  .,  Principal. 

*M  ATT  BRIDGETOfL 

.L  V  Sl  new  Jersey. 

Home  and  t  oUegejireparatory  (School  (or  Girls.  CertUcate 
admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  AU.XN  Maxwell.  Principal 

miss  Daiid's  School  for  6lrl$, 

Exoeptionalljr  broiid  carricuium,  vitb  ample  equiproeoi  and  thor- 
OD^b  inttrnction.  Certiorate  admits  to  foar  laadioff  cullegw 
lliiMe  and  art.  butmi  ban  to  New  York.  Boarding  papila,  $700. 

ILLINOIS. 

THE 

McCormick  ISST' 

will  open  Tbursday,  September  22  at  3  p.m..  with  an 
addresB  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  the  new  stadent*  at  10  a.m..  In  the  '  hapel 
Fnl  corps  of  Professors.  Electives  ere  offered  in  all 
de^rtments.  F  r  rataloimes  and  tnrtber  information 
address  FACULTY,  1000  N.  Halstbd  St..  Chicago. 

MA8SACHUSK1T8. 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

1  n«#iva#a.lll  1  Begins  its  TOth  year  Sept. 
16, 1898.  Offering  three  Seminary  Conntes  o(  Studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  Ottlng  Coarse.  Addrese  MISS  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 

The  Berkshire  School, 

Send  tor  catalogue.  Akthuk  J.  Clouor,  A.M.,  Principal 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  o(  young  women. 

1  laaslcal  and  Sclentlflc  course  o(  study,  slso  Preparatory  and 
Optional.  Year  begins  September  14th.  1898. 

MISS  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  Prln.,  Bradtord,  Mass' 

CONNKCTICUT. 

ACADEMY  AND  HOME  xo^ys. 

Academy,  7)d  yeetr ;  Home,  ISth.  Noted  for  succeesful  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  of  puplla  Thorough  teach* 
log.  genn  ne  and  beautiful  home.  UnsiirpaMed  healwfulness. 
References  J.  IL  ROOT,  Principal,  Green  a  ich,  Conn. 

OHIO. 

INCLESIDE — A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford,  UtehSeM  Co.,  Conn. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4th,  1800. 

Mu.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroneae. 


FRANKLIN  Rill  I  FRF  ATHBNS.  O.  rtth  year. 

UULtCaC  Board,  tuition,  room  and  books, 
$3.80  to  I3.0U  a  week ;  total  coot  $140  a  year ;  8  courses :  both 
sexee ;  no  saloons  CataUgue  fre^  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  President. 


OUTLOOK  VILLA 

Dorset,  Vt. 

MISS  MARCIA  K.  GRAY'S  Home  of  Reet  for  Chrie- 
tlui  Workers  and  others  Open  all  the  year  aronnd 
Mountain  air;  inoomparable  scenery;  pare  water. 
Terms :  $6  00  and  upwards.  References  giyen. 


Holy  Land 


S486  70  Daya  All  expenses 

Sail  Oct  26.  Visit  England, 

_  —  France,  Itely,  Greece,  Turkey, 

Egypt  A  Palestine.  I  Ineraiiesof  Edwin  Jones,  462  Putnam  ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  European  Tour  to  Rome,  60  daya  $2^  Oct  26. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WAI.TER*Si 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WBBNBRSYILLB,  PA. 

All  modern  convenlenoea  Send  for  Illuatrated  Catalogoc 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GRBBMWICH,  CONN. 

FlrMrfilsm  in  all  respectsi  homeoomforta  H.M. Hltchciock.  DA 


Ministers  and  Clmrclies 

— 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — The  Lafayette  Avenue  Church 
wae  open  and  largely  attended  on  Sabbath  laat, 
morning  and  evening.  Ihe  pastor,  Dr.  David 
Ofoggi  prea?hed.  The  appearance  of  th*  great 
auditorium  was  much  improved,  but  this  ie  only 
the  beginning  of  changes  in  harmony  with  the 
architecture  of  the  edihco.  Next  year  a  new 
Greek  porch  will  be  built  at  the  main  entrarce, 
and  the  Sunday  School  room  modernixed.  From 
the  outside  the  most  noticeab  e  change  ie  the 
removal  of  the  iron  railing  extending  around 
the  church.  A  stone  coping  has  taken  its  place. 
The  wide  flagging  has  also  gore,  and  a  band- 
some  cut  stone  walk  w  11  take  its  place.  Be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  bu  Iding  a  lawn  will  be 
planted.  All  the  exterior  woodwork  and  fittings 
will  have  been  repaired  and  repain 'ed.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  veetibulee,  one  flnds  the  floors  laid  in 
marble  mosaic  with  a  mosaic  border  of  original 
design.  The  auditorium,  and  in  fact,  the  whole 
building,  is  now  lighted  with  electricity.  From 
the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  lour  clusters  of 
ground  glass  globes  of  flfty  lights  each  have  been 
suspended.  Almost  everything  within  except 
the  pews  has  been  removed.  The  rear  row  of 
seats  have  gone,  and  in  their  places  ie  en  artis¬ 
tic  woodwork  screen.  Perhaps  in  all  Brooklyn 
no  more  handsome  and  modest  mural  decoiatiore 
exist  than  thoee  which  delight  the  eye  in  the 
auditorium.  The  prevailing  toms  are  well 
blended  buffs,  browns,  salmons  and  greens,  the 
treatment  of  them  being  extremely  pleasing  to 
the  eye  The  gallf  ry  back  of  the  pulpit  baa  been 
rebuilt  with  columns  and  capitals  and  effective 
panellings  and  scrolls,  the  decoration  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  mahogany  pulpit.  As  for  the  reet 
of  the  interior,  the  decoration  baa  just  been 
sufBcient  to  escape  the  critic  sm  of  over-elabora 
tion  and  leave  enough  plain  eui faces  to  reet  the 
eye.  The  lecture,  committee,  and  other  rooms 
have  received  similar  treatment.  The  morcing 
service  wae  in  fact  a  re  dedicaticn.  The  pastor 
took  hia  text  from  I.  Chronicles  xxii.  5.  “Ihe 
temple  wae  to  the  Jews,”  be  ea<d.  “ebat  the 
church  is  to  us.  That  the  thing  la  an  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  thing  it  is  true;  but  that  it  has  no  in¬ 
terest  to  us  ie  not  true  Jesus  used  the  Old 
Testament  and  adduced  from  it  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Paul  studied  the  O  d  Testament, 
and  deduced  the  the  ry  of  prayer.  John  pon¬ 
dered  over  the  Old  Testament  and  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  Mary,  ina,  ired  by  the  0>d  Testa¬ 
ment,  sang  the  Magniflcat.  The  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  a  model  of  artistic  beauty  and  the 
exactness  with  which  it  was  put  together.  Not 
the  Bound  of  a  hammer  or  of  an  ax  was  heard  in 
its  construction.  For  seven  and  one  half  years 
the  work  went  on  with  the  hush  of  holy  awe 
upon  it.”  Dr.  Oregg  drew  from  the  recital  the 
fact  that  Ood  made  use  of  beauty  in  all  Hia 
works.  Beauty  of  person,  of  service  and  of 
voice,  should,  tbertfore,  be  devoted  to  Him. 
The  temple  was  built  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  Jewish  people,  teach  ng  the  unity  of  Ood. 
It  proclaims  Ood  everywhere,  and  symbalizes  his 
purposes,  and  is  a  public  ronfeeeion  of  Hia 
supremacy.  The  old  te-nple  taught  by  symbols 
and  taught  the  very  eame  thing  which  we  are 
learning  to-day.  Itwaatbe  Hebrew  Bible,  teach¬ 
ing  reverence  and  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  in  sym¬ 
bols.  Jeeua  Ohr  et  as  a  aacritice  ia  the  great 
cardinal  fact  in  the  New  reetament.  The  temple 
declared  that  the  only  way  to  Ood  was  through 
a  living  sacrifice.  The  temple  set  before  man¬ 
kind  the  privileges  of  Ood’a  people,  theirs  and 
ours.  Then  the  tempi-  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
materials  for  illustration  Paul  usee  the  temple 
to  show  that  we,  Ood’e  people  should  be  tern 
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plea  of  his  goodneaa  sod  mercy.  Peter  ueee  it 
in  the  sense  that  I  wish  to  use  it,  to  illustrate 
the  future  of  the  Ohristian  Church.  For,  he 
says,  that  as  the  temple  was  completed  after 
many  years,  so  will  the  church  be  uniQed 
Christ  became  the  cope  stone  which  the  builders 
refused.  In  conclusion,  this  sarvica,  the  preacher 
said,  was  in  a  sense  a  re-dedica  ory  service,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  the 
wood  and  stone  which  was  dedicated  to  Qod'a 
service,  but  the  person  who  dedicated  himsel* 
or  herself.  Not  the  doors  of  the  temple  alone 
are  to  open,  but  the  doors  of  our  hearts  Dr. 
Qregg  extended  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
strangers  to  be  present  at  the  services  of  the 
churmi. 

MARYLAND. 

Rkv.  George  Morrison,  D.D. — This  formerly 
widely-known  minister  dird  at  his  home  at  Sweet 
Air,  Maryland,  August  28th.  He  was  born  in 
18.31  ard  sriduated  at  Princeton  in  the  Class  of 
’52,  and  later  from  Dinville  theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Balti¬ 
more  in  1860.  He  was  president  of  the  Balt>- 
more  City  Col  ege  for  four  years,  and  during 
the  Civil  War  served  as  chaplain,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  by  General  Grant  for  hero 
ism.  From  1866  to  1871  be  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Terre  Haute,  In 
diana,  and  from  1871  to  1876  of  Bethei  Chur''h, 
Maryland.  He  founded  The  Presbyterian  Ob¬ 
server,  and  was  its  editor  for  eight  years.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  freq  ent  contributor  to  the 
religious  press,  and  usually  on  some  controverted 
theme.  He  also  became  quite  active  in  politics 
and  was  engaged  as  a  speaker  by  NatioBal  Com 
mitteea  of  the  Republican  party.  Uis  first  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Breckinridge,  D.D. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Smyrna,  Fla.— This  Southern  Church  was 
originally  composed  of  Presbyterians  from  North 
Carolina.  Ihe  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  North 
Carolina,  says  that  from  18.30  to  1835  there  was 
quite  an  emigration  from  North  Carolina  to  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Florida.  Thus  the  cbur  h  at  Pea 
River,  Alabama,  was  recruited  from  the  Scotch 
counties  of  North  Caroliua,  until  it  became  the 
largest  country  church  in  the  State.  And  in 
Florida,  from  the  same  source,  the  largest  coun 
try  church  was  Eucbee  Valley  Church,  in  Wahon 
county.  There  are  now  five  other  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Walton  county,  and  old  Euchee 
Valley  is  the  mother  of  them  all  Tne  Morrisons, 
the  Campbells,  the  Gillises,  the  McKinnons,  the 
McLains  and  the  McLeods,  who  formed  this 
church,  were  all  from  near  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina.  Smyrna  Church,  in  Gadeden  county, 
was  organised  from  a  few  Scotch  families  who 
came  from  either  Cumberland  or  Robeson  coun¬ 
ties  in  North  Carolina.  The  original  families 
bore  the  names  of  McVlpine.  McDonald,  Mc- 
Falls,  McMilUn,  and  Gilchrist.  It  was  organ 
ized  about  1850,  and  Dr.  S.  F.  Gilcbris'  was 
e'ected  Elder  and  until  recently  discharged  the 
du  ies  of  the  office  alone.  He  is  now,  however, 
at  82,  too  infirm  for  further  service.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  building  the  present 
church  Now  there  seems  a  brighter  day  down¬ 
ing.  Families  are  increasing,  and  the  children 
of  these  families  are  uniting  with  the  church 
At  the  last  communion  there  were  five  additions 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  it  was  unanimiusly 
reso'ved  not  to  repair  the  old  church,  but  to 
build  a  new  one  after  modern  plans. 


NO  BOOM  FOR  THB  CH1I.OBBN. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
opening  of  the  public  schools  on  Monday  showed 
such  a  lamentable  lack  of  school  accommo¬ 
dation — some  20,000  children  were  unable  to 
gain  admission.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  about  11,000  to  go  for  half  day  session i  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  term,  after  which  it  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  con  pleted  ard 
ready  to  receive  them.  But  many  will  be  left 
out  altogether,  and  as  most  of  these  are  the  chil 
dren  of  the  very  poor,  who  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
any  private  tuition,  they  will  have  either  to  go 
to  the  various  parochial  or  industrial  schools 
provided  by  private  charity  or  be  left  to  the 
demoralising  influences  of  idleness  and  street  life 

It  certainly  seems  as  though  this  great  and 
proepierous  city  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  fully 
for  the  education  of  its  future  citis  ns.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  teachers  on  the  eligible  list 
President  Hubbell  says,  and  the  only  lack  is  in 
accommodations  for  the  many  scholars  ready  and 
eager  tc  be  taught. 


THE  BOY  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

[From  the  Madrid  Correspondence  of  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph.] 

I  have  just  had  a  conversation  with  a  well 
known  Spanish  courtier  concerning  the  health, 
amusements,  and  general  way  of  living  of  the 
1  ttle  King  Alfonso  XIII.,  the  gist  of  which  I 
shall  endeav-  r  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  as  it  occurred : 

“What  are  the  usual  amusements  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII.  ?”  I  inquired. 

"Like  those  of  most  lads  of  hie  age,  they  are 
IvgioD,  and  any  change  of  place,  persons,  or 
circumstances  may  suggest  new  ones.  Among 
the  perennial  pleasures  which  seem  to  keep 
their  charms  for  him,  his  favorite  is  watching 
military  manoeuvres,  evolutions,  and  ceremnies. 
He  once  declared  that  one  and  the  same  officer 
had  taken  part  in  the  ceremonies  two  days  run¬ 
ning,  a  circumstance  which  ought  never  to 
occur,  and  although  he  was  assured  that  he 
must  be  mistaken,  be  insisted  that  he  was 
right,  and  ‘commanded’  an  inquiry  to  be  made, 
just  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  in  error. 
The  investigation  showed  that  the  child  was 
right,  and  that  the  officer  was  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  which  he  bad  committed  in  order  to 
extricate  a  comrade  from  trouble.  .  .  . 

"He  and  bis  comrade,  the  watchman’s  eon, 
who  shares  the  King’s  amusements,  work  to¬ 
gether,  if  we  can  call  the  amateur  gardening  of 
boys  anything  more  than  play.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  two  running  about  with  little 
spades  or  rakes,  wheelbarrows  or  shovels,  garden 
scissors  or  flower-baskets,  and  it  would  be  both 
amusing  and  instructive  to  listen  to  the  con 
vereation  carr  ed  on  by  the  pair.  One  day  some 
trees  in  the  royal  garden  were  pruned,  and  the 
King's  humble  companion  having  gone  off  for  a 
few  minutes  on  an  errand  of  his  comrade  and 
monarch,  reappeared  wearing  a  leafy  crown  over 
his  bat,  which  he  had  improvised  out  of  a 
somewhat  gnarled  bough.  ‘What’s  that  round 
your  hat?’  asked  the  King.  ‘That’s  my  crown,  ’ 
replied  the  boy  commoner;  ‘it  nearly  tore  the 
ribbon  round  my  hat  as  I  pinned  it.  There 
are  plenty  more  up  there,  where  they  are  prun- 
ning  the  trees.  Would  you  like  me  to  get  you 
one  f’ 

"  ‘The  little  King’s  tongue  is  quite  as  sharp 
as  his  eyesight;  but  he  is  made  to  be  very  care 
ful  bow  he  employs  it  whenever  grown-up  people 
are  present.  Possibly  a  considerable  part  of 
what  be  says  is  a  mere  modification  of  what  be 
hears  from  people  much  older  than  himself. 
Some  of  the  caustic  epithets  he  applies  to  cer 
tain  of  the  eminent  politiciai  s  of  the  Oortes  are 
of  this  category;  but  they  are  daily  becoming 
less  and  lees  frequent.  Doe  day  bis  playmate, 
instead  of  doing  something  which  the  King  de¬ 
sired,  endeavored  to  show  that  it  was  either  very 
difficult  or  wholly  impossible,  and  in  order  to 
prove  it  he  spoke  on  and  on  till  the  royal  boy 
loet  pat  ence,  and,  stem;  ing  bis  foot,  said, 
‘Shut  up,’  (calling  him  by  the  name  of- a 
celebrated  Deputy,  famous  for  his  long  and  elo¬ 
quent  discourses),  ‘cr  else  you  may  leave  me  and 
the  garden  and  take  jouraelf  off  to  Parliament.’ 

"One  day,  during  bis  history  lesson,  the  King 
asked  bis  professor  to  tell  him  h  w  Spain  came 
to  lose  Chili,  Mexico,  and  the  other  Spanish- 
American  colonies.  The  story  was  narrated  so 
thrlllingly^and^  artistically  that  ^the  royal  boy 


listened  spellbound,  and  continued,  after  it  had 
ended,  to  ait  absorbed  in  meditation.  At  last, 
a  thought  struck  him,  and  he  looked  up ,  to 
bis  profMHor  and  inquired,  'What  must  I  do  in 
order  to  get  back  those  countries  for  Spain  ?’ 
‘The  first  and  most  imrartant  thing  of  all,’  re¬ 
plied  the  cautious  and  diplomatic  pedagogue, 
‘is  that  your  Majesty  should — should— grow  up 

to  be  a  man.  When  you  are  a  man - ’  ‘Hm  V 

muttered  the  lad,  disenchanted,  'when  I’m  a 
ro«n  it  is  not  a  history  professor’s  advice  that 
I  shall  be  asking,  I  shall  have  a  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  to  tell  me  t  hen.  ’ 

"The  reetraiot  of  court  life  would  be  a  source 
of  exquisite  suffering  to  a  vivacious  youth  like 
Alloneo  XIII..  were  he  obliged  to  submit  to  it. 
Fortunately  the  existence  he  leads  is  that  of  a 
boy  in  an  sriatrocratic  private  family,  with 
some  extra  restrictions  thrown  in.  All  his 
hours,  or  nearly  all,  are  filled  up  with  some  oc¬ 
cupation  or  other,  according  to  a  programme 
which  is  observed  with  German  minuteness  and 
this  is  galling  to  the  independent  Spanish  spirit 
of  the  lad.  He  cannot,  or  will  not,  understand 
why  he  must  do  this  thing  which  be  hates,  or 
refrain  from  that  whi  h  his  heart  yearns  for,  sim 
ply  because  ‘this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
King,’  ‘that  is  unbecoming  a  monarch,’  ‘the 
other  thing  is  harmless  in  itself,  but  for  the 
King  of  Spain  at  the  present  moment  it  is  im¬ 
possible’  ‘Why  impossible?’  he  has  often 
asked,  and  nearly  always  the  reply  elicited  was, 
‘You  will  understand  all  this  better  when  you 
are  older.’  ‘Why  does  youeg  t?o  and-So  do  it, 
then  ?’  'Oh,  he  is  only  the  eon  of  a  Deputy. 
Well,  I  only  wish  1  were  a  Deputy’s  son,  too  I’  ’’ 


“LBA*  ,  KINDLY  LIGHT.*' 

J.  H.  W.  writes  to  the  Boston  Christian 
Register : 

"I  notice  in  The  Register  of  July  28th  the 
assertion  that  Cardinal  Newman  wrote  ‘Lead, 
Kindly  Light,’  ‘to  describe  the  rest  and  peace 
be  found  in  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ’ 
On  referring  however,  to  Schaff  and  Oilman’s 
Cyclopedia  of  Ri-ligious  Poetry,  I  find  the  fol 
lowing  note  prefixed  to  thehyocn:  ‘This  hymn 
was  written  twelve  years  before  the  author  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  Catholic,  when  he  was  on  a  voy¬ 
age  on  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  been  over¬ 
taken  by  illness  and  his  soul  was  passing  through 
remarkable  experiences  while  he  watched  with 
deep  interest  the  relig  oue  movement  going  on  in 
England.  ’ 

"As  corroborative  of  this  it  is  stated  in  Dr. 
Newman’s  biography  that  he,  in  company  with 
Hunell  Froude,  went  to  Italy  in  December,  183!2. 
Falling  s  ck  in  Sicily  be  returned  to  England  in 
July,  1833.  As  be  did  not  join  the  Roman  com¬ 
mon  on  until  October  1845,  if  ihe  hymn  was 
written  during  tie  Mediterranean  voyage  in 
1833,  it  clearly  was  not  written  ‘to  deecr  be  the 
rest  and  peace  be  found  in  joining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.’  In  1833,  Dr.  Newman  was 
s  strong  opponent  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  fair 
therelore  to  claim  ‘Lead,  Kindly  Light’  as  a 
bymo  of  Prote  tart  au'borabip. ’’ 

Another  ctrresprndent  of  the  earns  paper  says: 
"Newman  wrote  this  hymn  while  on  a  voyage 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  1833.  Be  thus 
refers  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written:  ‘I  was  aching  to  get  home,  yet  for 
want  of  a  vessel  I  was  kept  at  Palermo  for  three 
weeks.  At  last  I  got  off  on  an  orange  boat 
bound  for  Marseilles  We  were  becalmed  a 
whole  week  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifaco.  There 
it  w*a  I  wrote  the  lines  "Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
which  have  bocom*  well  known." 
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certain  that  the  price  is  reasonable,  since  we  recognize  no  middlemen, 
but  deal  direct  with  the  consumer. 

We  use  Quincy,  Westerly,  Barre,  or  any  other  leading  monu¬ 
mental  stone,  as  the  need  may  be. 

We  employ  experienced  designers  and  sculptors,  and  we  ship  onr 
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popularity. 
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